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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE ARABIC, PERSIAN AND 
URDU MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BOMBAY BRANCH, 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
By 

A. A. A. Fyzee, BA. (Cantab.), 

Late Foundation Scholar, Taylor Research Student, and McMahon Law 
Student, St, John's ColUgtf Cambridge 

I cannot offer this list to the readers of our journal without 
a certain amount of diffidence. The work has been done inter- 
mittently and piecemeal. And the lack of works of reference and 
catalogues of authority has been keenly felt. It may be said, 
generally, that barring those that are actually referred to, very few 
if any, catalogues were available to me. The Library possesses very 
few Arabic Catalogues ; and perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that I had no access to the complete British Museum or the 
BibU<|lEequeNationaleor theKhedivial Library Arabic Catalogues ; 
nor to'^'Brockelmann’s Geschichte. Yaqut’s Mu‘jam, the Lisan al- 
‘Arab or Vuller’s Persian Lexicon, to mention only the most im- 
portant of those whose need was felt most keenly. This, in addition 
to other shortcomings, fB&kes me seek the indulgence of the critical 
reader. 

IMPORTANT MSS. 

Of all the manuscripts examined by me perhaps the most 
valuable is the Kers^dspnaina, Persian 3. It would seem as if 
J. B. B. R. A S. Vol. m. 
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A. A. A, Fyzee 

Clabs I. 
Arabic L 


Press mark — None. 

Qur*^n. 

ff. 306. 16 lines. 6Jx6J inches. 

Fine copy. The original boards are well decorated, the back 
has been lately repaired. Well- written and illuminated. Interleaved 
legible NasWi. Marginal scholia in Persian, which is a clear and 
elegant Nastaliq. The date mentioned after the last Sura is 
A.H. 1242. No other names mentioned. On the back of the last 
page there is seal, which I am unable to read. 

Arabic 2. 

Press mark— ZZ-C-9. 

Lu^l [JaI] 3 

Tib u [* Ahli*]IrKisa, 

fiE. 342. 24 lines. Sfxllf inches. 

Chronicles of Yaman from the year 1000 to 1092 A.H. i.e. 1591 
to 1681 A.D. The work is part one, of a general History of 
the Hasan! Imam of San‘a, al-Qasim al-Mansur, and his progeny 
down to al- Mahdi al-‘Abbas.^ 


8 See f.ll6a. The word J* I is not legible on the title-page 
and hence the title | baffled me completely for a time. I once 

proposed to read it ‘ kasa,’ having regard to ‘ rasa * in the next line. But 
now I think that the correct reading is * Kisa.’ For Ahl olrKiad, see 
Dozy, Sup., Sub. ytuS'. It means the Panjtan, i.e. The Prophet, 'All, 
Fatima, Hasan, and Husain. Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge has kindly 
sent me a very important reference on this point. ^ He refers to the 
explanation of the term J I uj lar^ I by Sharistani, in his 

JlJl Ed. Cureton, p. 134, 1. 8. It would therefore seem that 
LuAJ I jJjb I and LuAj I Lac-^ I are synonymous terms, and that 
UCJI j*i ^ refers to the Prophet’s later descendants, 

* See S. Lane-Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties, p. 103, Qasim-Mansur 
1000-1691 to Mahdi-’abbas 1160-1747. Also Man. de G^n^ologie et de 
Chronologie pour L’histoire de L’Islam, par E. deZambaur, Hanovre, 1927, 
vol. i, p. 123, No. 106. Imams de San‘a, and Table B. 
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The name of the author appears from the title-page (which is 
decidedly confusing) and the colophon as ^f*****^ 

Mohsin b. al-Hasan b. al-Qasim 
b. Ahmad b. al-Imam al-Qasim. 

The book was 6 €^ww on Moharram one, 1163 A.H. i.e. 11 Dec, 
1749. 

Degins : — ^ I llj c3^ ^ J^aI ) 

The author says that he originally intended to write a complete 
history of Yaman. He begins with an account of al-Mansur bi’l- 
lah Abu Muhammad al-Qasim b. Muhammad [b. ‘Ali ],® b. Rasul 
al-Jah, 

On f. 2a he gives the scheme of his projected work. He 
divides the book in four parts. Part I, account of Imam al-Mansur 
al-Qasim. Part II, account of al-Mu’aiyad (for which see Arabic 3, 
ZZ-c-60, alrJauJharat al-Munira), al-Mutawakkil and al-Mahdf 
(Mahdr Ahmad in Lane-Poole). Part III, accoimt of Mansm (?) 
and the accoimt of Mutawakkil and his sons. Part IV, account of 
al-Mahdl abu ‘Abdullah al- ‘Abbas. Our MS. however comprises 
only Part I and portion of Part II. 

The first chapter begins on f. 2h, uJJ I Juu dca. I ax 

and for each year there is a new heading, sometimes in bold red 
and sometimes in black letters. The margins contain useful para- 
graph head-notes. ^ 

Part II begins on fol. 116a, 

^ I ^ 

<OOi/|3U^yi 

Here we have ^ -j ^ |*UJ i.e. 1029 A.H. (So 

Lane- Poole). On f. 2566, we have the death of al-Mu’aiyad bi’l- 
lah, 1054 A.H. On f. 330a we have the death of al-Mutawakkil, 
1087 A.H., and on the next page we have a chapter entitled 

Sj ^ I (XfjA I as X<sr^ I ^ g S Oj I j tSjSsJ ) 

The book ends mth an account of the year 1092. On 


^ See Ahlwardt, Ber. Cat., Index, Personnennamen vol. X, p. 294 5. 
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1 3416 (and the colophon) we have the name of the book 

‘ U; 81*^1 t^jJl (jLliJI^ UOI UHjl* 

and he says that in the following volume we shall have account 
of the reign of Mu’aiyad b. Mutawakkil, and then his successors 
till Mahdl ‘Abbas. 

The colophon gives the following data: — “ Jumadal-’ula, A.H. 
1066.^ San'a. By the hand of the author. Mohsin b. al- Hasan 
b. al-Qasim b. Ahmad.” , 

Apparently an autograph copy. Legible Naskh [cp. Berlin 
Cat. No. 2176, 13 ; and Index.] 


Arabic 3. 

Press mark — ZZ-C-60. 

Alrjauharat alrmunira fi jumal in min as-sirat. 

Author : — {i.e. cU*- ^ ya- 

£E. 363. 24 to 25 lines. 8x12 inches. 

An account of the Hasani Imam of San A, al-Mu’aiyad bi4- 
lah Muhammad b. al-Mansur bil’l-lah al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. ' Ali 
by Mutahhar b. Muhammad b. al-Mustansir al-Hadawi al-Harmuzi 
(al-JarmuziJ?). 

Jl 

Begins : — j ^ 

The folios of the MS. are numbered from the end to the begin- 
ning (as the pages of an English work). Hence I shall refer to the 
folios according to the existing pagination. At the end of the book 

• For See Qur^an 11,46 ; and Art. on Djudi (Eno. of Isldm). 

✓ 

I am indebted to my friend, Mr. M. Y. Haindaday, Advocate, for pointing 
out the Qur’anic reference. 

7 This is an obvious mistake. It ought tp be 1166 AH. 

8 Read This can be used in & singular BenBe, Else, it means 

‘ Chapitres, parties d’une science.’ (Dozy, Suppl., sub. )• 
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(p, 2) some one has described jbhe work as, Isshnrulrool Moo- 
neerah ; a History of Yemen/’ 

The introduction shows that this Imam, al-Mu’aiyad Mu- 
![;iammad is the son of QSsim (b. Muhamniad 1). ‘All), whose full 
g^ealogy is given by Tritton in his monograph on the Hiaie of 
the Imams of San‘a (1326, Milford) on page 6 (foot-note),® 

On f . 364 (really f, 10) is given an interesting example of the 
Imam’s letter to a king of Khorasan, ‘Abbas b. Isma‘il al- Husain!. 

The Imam died in Eajab, 1064 A.H. /May, 1644^® and his son 
al-Mutawakkil succeeded him, f. 10, The MS. seems to be 
valuable as it was written only 10 years after the Imam’s deali. 
The colophon says that the author finished writing this book at 
midday, Wednesday, 23rd of Zu’l-hijja of the year 1065 A.H. or 
25th October 1654 A.D, 

Fairly legible Naslgh. Many diacritical points are missing. Not 
vocalised, but as in old Manuscripts, there is usually a dot under Dal 

and Sad and Ta ; e.g., I and * and The MS. 

ia in good condition, is well repaired and newly bound in half 
leather. The title page contains numerous endorsements by 
difierent hands. 

Cp. Ahl., Berlin Cat., No. 9744 (Vol. ix) 

a» / ^ f ^ f 

where he reads 

Arabic 4. 

Press mark — None. 

SybUJI Sytiyi illn#; 

Risdlat at-tarjamat azrzlhira lifirqati BohraJt aJrhdhira. 

ff. 13 (at the end of the vol. The folios of the two MSS. are ndt 
numbered consecutively, as the first is a historical work in Persian 
Mir'afri-Sikandart, Pen. 8). 7 lines. 

0 See also S. Lane-Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties, p. 103 and E. As 
Zambaur, Man. de G^n. et Chron. pour L’Histoire de LTslam* i, 123, No. 
100 and Table B. 

^0 Cp, Lane-Poole and Berlin Catalogue. 
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Written in big Indian NaslA, with Persian translation in red 
inlf under the Arabic text. 

Begins: — ^ I Sj I i t J j Sj^\ ^ ‘iJ I ^ 

J Ju** j I jC* .^0^ Ub yi ^ \y I p U> 

The author is Haji Salabuddin Ara’i, the copyist of the 
Mif^Utri-Sihandari. The date is 7 Safar 1265 A.H. 

Contents. — Begins with the usual praise of God, etc. 
This is an essay describing *the religious beliefs of a commu- 
nity known as Bohras^^ to which the author belongs (f. 2a). 
TheBohrasare Muslims and follow the Sunna (26). They follow 
a leader (3a) ; and on his death they obey his successor. The 
successor may or may not be the son of the leader (36). This 
religion was started in Gujarat by a man who hailed from Yaman 
called ‘Abdullah al-‘Abid and who settled at Cambay 
(ia). Now we have the account of his meeting Kaka Kila and his 
wife Kaki Blili and wanting water (46). Kaka shows him a salt 
well, and accepts Islam on ‘Abdullah’s causing sweet water to 
flow from it in a miraculous way. ‘ Abdullah returns to the 
town, argues with the learned and converts the Bohras (lit. 

merchants) by his miracles (5). ) I tW name 

of the king there (6). He hears of the conversion of the 
people, and sends an army to capture ‘AbduUah. The mira- 
culous escape of the wait (‘Abdullah) (6) ; and how the king begs 
pardon and asks to be shown the path (7a). ‘ Abdullah 

causes the idol to speak and say that his path is the true) 
one and the old religion is false (8). Whereupon the king and 
many others accept Islam (9). This king was later known as 
Maulana Saifuddin, and he appointed his son, Ya‘qub to be 
leader, in his own life. After Ya‘qub, his son, Mulla Is^iaq succeeded 
him. The successorship ultimately comes to Zainuddin (10a 
** who is the present chief, may God increase his life.” 

See Art. on Bohoras, Eno, of Islam. 

Evidently Sirdar Jaisingh ; also Beharmal (9a). 
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Isl&m first appeared in Gujarat in A.H. 460. The first ex- 
ponent was ‘Abdullah, his tomb is at Cambay (10). He ac- 
quired his knowledge in Yanoan, and the origin of this religion goes 
backtoSalman-i-F&risI (11). The high rank of Salman (12). Death 
of Salman A.H. 35 (13). Age of Salman (according to ‘Abbas) 350 
years I (13 a), and thab he had tnd “ Jesus, Son of Mary, on whom 
be peace.” The word Bohra means “ Merchant ”. (f. 13 a and b.) 

A very amusing summary of the legendary history of the 
Bohras. 


Arabic 5. 

Press mark — None. 

ff. 166-176 [of Pers. 14, Mukhhir al-’ AwUyd.] 11 lines. 

A collection of five Arabic Khutbas. Inelegant, but clear 
Nasl^ ; copied probably 1265 A.H. (as the precedmg Urdu Math- 
nawis). The last two lOiutbas are for the . 
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Glass IL 

Persian !• 

Press mark — None. 

Sh^hmma of Firdausi. 

ff. 309. 9x16 inches. 

A beautiful MS. with numerous paintings and very well orna- 
mented headings in gold letters. Beautiful, small, clear, Persian 
Nasta'liq. The paper is fast decomposing. Held in a modem 
Indian portfolio and black cloth cover.' The folios were originally 
stitched together but have now become loose. 

The Gujarati writing on the first folio says that this book was 
‘finished* (?) on 11 March 1843. This is written by themehta 
of Hormusjee Dadabhoy Ghadiali. This writing is extremely faint 
and hardly legible. 

The date, 11 March 1843, seems to have been that on 
which the name of the owner H. D. Ghadiali was written on the 
book ; or perhaps, the pages constituting the actual text were pasted 
on to larger sheets and made into a book. A feature of 
the MS. is that many of the margins have separated from the central 
portion on which the text is written. The paper of the margins 
and the central portion differs considerably. 

The colophon gives the name of the copyist as 
<Jj| i^icU, Mun*im ad-din al-AuhadI 
of Shiraz. He finished the book on Rajab 6, 910 A.H.=14 Dec. 
1601 a.D. 

The MS. begins with two full-page paintings. Then follows a 
preface with an account of Firdausi, This preface seems to be the 
“ older preface ’* of Bthe, see his Cat, of Pers. MSS. at the India 
Office Lib., Vol. I, No. 860, p. 544, (also Rieu, Brit. Mus. Cat., ii. 
634) ; aud begins J JU. 1^1 V 
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The first two pp. are beautifully written and illuminated and 
contain the famou^, and perhaps apooiyphab Hajw beginning with 

The poem actually commences on t 6. The first three 
headings are ^ and 

f I yj Then follows praise of the Prophet, etc. The 

book ends as usual with v ^ ^ and /w^UljL4^;U ^JJI; 

This MS. was presented to the library by Mr. Hamid A. Ali, 
I.C.S. He informs me that it belonged to one Shamsuddin “ Bulbul ’* of 
Mehar, Larkana District, Sind, a well-known poet, who wished to present 
it to him in 1910 or thereabouts. Mr Hamid Ali, of course, refused to accept 
it as a present and told Shamsuddin that he would give it to some library 
in his name, which he did later ; and we are the richer for it. 

As regi^rds its earlier history, Mr. Hamid Ali writes to say, “ I 
learn that there was an officer called Young (military or civil, I don’t 
know) who somehow obtained that copy of the Shahnama in Delhi in the 
confusion following the events of 1857 — -probably loot. He had a favour- 
ite Sindhi servant, called PTr Baksh, whom he educated and to whom he 
gave the Shahnama at parting. Pir Baksh returned to Sind, and on his 
death the book passed on to his brother, Shamsuddin, who, as 
was a well-known poet of Sind. Shamsuddin gave the book to me. More 

is not known, 


Persian 2. 

Press mark — ZZ-a-l 

<K^(jUbLi£ 

Shahnama of Firdausi. 

ff, 616. 25 lines (=50 bayts). 9x15 inohea. 

The first two pages are very beautifully ornamented. There 
are also a few paintings in the book. Probably an Indian MS. 
Does not seem to be ancient. NastaTlq, clear and fairly elegant. 
No preface or colophon. 
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Begins as VuUers and Irani, 

»j)aJI fji i |.IL 

but the later headings are difierent. For example, it begins with 

^ p’ 2. jiiT ; 
p. 3. ; p. 4. drfjf <-*4)11; J; 

p. 6. /-•UfU ^tJuJ;d ®tc- 

Ends abruptly with J 

liifc ^ ^ Lu /-W cy J 

j ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

The last three headings are j j 

‘ ^jx ^ vi^***^ ^ ^yt ^ ^ ) I )s? /iJ*X 

‘ ^ lij L4 »-> (iT p U> I ^ ^ 

Daftar I, ff. 1-162 ends with : — 

/j S' I I ^ ^ (j ) J 

Daftar II, fE. 163-328 ends with : — jyuudk^ \:)^ ^ 
xLA /h S^'V 

^1 j):>y 

Daftar, III, fE. 339^^-498. Many of the headings of this daftar 
(in red ink) are missing and so are the last 32. 

Daftar IV, £E. 499-616. Ends as already stated with the death 
of Yezdgird and the accession of Mahui. 

As is seen from the above, there is considerable difEerence in the 
endings of these ^Areetexts, i.e., (1) of Macan (Translated by Warner 
Vol. IX, p. 122), (2) of Irani (which is similar to Macan) and 
(3) of our MS. 

See Bank. Cat., Vol. I, Nos. 1-9, etc. 

339 ought to be 329, but as the whole MS. is paginated, I have not 
changed the Nos. 
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Persian 3, 

Press mark — None. 

Ker^aspnEmaM 

271 ff. 17 lines. GjXlOj inches. 

Good Nasta‘liq. Worm-eaten. Covered black velvet. The 
first two pages are well illuminated. 

Acquired by Mr. Hamid A. Ali, Esq., I.C.S., Hyderabad, Sind, 
June 3, 1911. Presented to the Library, 23 December 1921. 

Begins : — 

O-ujJ yu j] j]:>/ ^ 

The colophon says : — 

j) ) U li ji (XT oi ^ |•U) I ^ )j^ 

Copied, Shiraz, 7 Rajab 626 A,H.=13 June 1227 A.D. 

At the back of the last folio there are two prescriptions 
(mainly salts for digestion, etc., as a medical friend informs me) and 
some verses. Folio la also contains selected verses by various 
hands. 

The usual spelling of this work is Garshaspnama, used by Eth4 and 
Prof. Browne. But my friend, Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, Ph.D., an 
accomplished Iranian scholar, informs me that “ The correct name of the 
Iranian Hero.... is Kershaspa, because that is how it is consistently 
written in the Avesta ; cf. Yasna 9. 11, Yast 6. 37 ; and see Sacred Books 
of the East, 18. 369 ff. and Justi, Iran. Nam. 161." I have therefore 
gone back to the older, and more correct form. 

15 The figure i is, however, an obvious forgery. The MS. was exa- 
mined by a handwriting expert, and in his opinion the original figure 

was I • . The figure I was changed into *1 and • (zero) was deleted. 
The date *1 occurs twice on the same page, and in view of the spipe 

between the figured and f and the erasures, this theory seems to be 
a probable one. This brings down the date to 1045/1635. 
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According to Bthe, the Oxford MS., Bod. Cat., I., No. 607 
(Garshaspnama), has on f. 2346 — 

^ j 

J (J^ ZfXJui 

and we have in our MS. on f. 2696, the following 

^ ^ ) 

J »ljc^ J JLu 

Therefore the date of composition is 468 /1066.*® 

This Mathnawi seems to be very rare. Excluding ours, there are 
only 10 known copies of the work, one each in the India Office Library, 
at Hannover, at Paris and at Bombay (Rehatsek, Cat. of the Mulla 
Firoz Library, VII, No. 129, p. 164); two in the Bodleian (Bod. Cat., 
I, Nos. 607 and 508) ; and four at the British Museum (apparently 
not described by Rieu but the Supplements to his Catalogue — 
to which unfortunately have I no access — may probably contain 
some information). See Ethe, in Grun. Iran. Phil, 11,234. For 
further information see India Office Cat. , p. 658, No. 893 ; Bodl Cat. 
I, p. 454, Nos. 607 and 508 ; and Grun, Iran. Phil, II, 233-235. 

Since writing these lines, however, two other MSS. of the Kershasp- 
nama have been brought to my notice. Our esteemed Vice-President, 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, very kindly pointed it out 
to me that the Mulla Firoz Library, Bombay, contained an additional copy 
of this MaUinawi. This is described by Brelvi in his Supplementary 
Catalogue of the Mulla Firoz Library, p. xxxiii. No. 24. Unfortunately this 
copy is not traceable, and I have not been able to examine it. But I saw 
the copy described by Rehatsek, which I shall call M. 

Dr. Modi, with his usual kindness, also lent me for my own use 
another copy of this work belonging to Mr. Mahyar Naoroji Kutar of 
Navsari. This I propose to call K, 

Of the three MSS. ours, seems to me, by far the most valuable. M 
seems to be almost a different work, and K, though full, seems to be 
too modem, and — from what I could judge by a cursory examination of 
the earlier portion — ^is full of interpolations, which do not exist in our MS. 
whick is much the older text. 

These are merely tentative remarks. It is much to be desired that 
saine scholar takes up the interesting work of examining these three 
Bombay MSS. of this very rare MaUinawi, more carefully. 


So in E, 
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According to Eth6, this is an account of the exploits of Gar- 
sh&sp, Prince of Sistan and an ancestor of Eustam. Generally 
ascribed to Asadi, but as all MSS. are unanimous in giving us the 
date 468 /1066 and as Asadi died before this date, presumably this 
is by his son, Asadi, the younger. 

However we must note that our copy does not begin in the 
manner in which the Bodleian and the India Office copies begin, 
Ethe gives the first line as (Ind. Ofi. Cat. No. 893 and Bodl. Cat. 
I, No. 507) 

^ I ) ciA. J I 

From folio 270a (6th line from bottom) it appears that the 
poem consists of 9,000^^ lines and that the author Worked three^® 
years at it. 

A valuable copy of this rare Mathnawl. 

Persian 4. 

Press mark — None. 

Prose Works of Jaml. 

ff. 230. 27-29 lines. 6jXl4 inches, 

(i) Bahdristan, 

(ii) Nafahdt uJr^Uns, 

(in) Risdla4 Ld'ildhaHUa*lrldh, 

(iv) Risalori-Insha, 

(v) Risdlori Kabir-i Mu^amrrid. 

(vi) Risalori Mutawassi^ dar Mu^amma^ 

(vii) Risdlat un ji’U^aruz. 

{viii) Risdlat nn fi^l-qafia, 

(ix) Risdlat ^n'fiH’Musiqi, 


17 js:.»:14,000 lines. 
1* ^,=2 years. 


A. A. A. Fytee 
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Fine paper. Wide margms. Beautiful small Persian Nas- 
ta'llq. In the beginning a list of the above works is given in Eng- 
lish from which (viii) Rimlat «« fi’l-qafia is omitted. The date 
of the MS. is given as 972 /1664. (See description of (ii) below.) 
Jami died 898 /1492. (See Browne, Pers. Lit., Ill, 607.) Therefore 
this MS. is fairly old as it was written only 72 years after his death. 

(t) Baharistan. ff. 1-20 (pp. 1-41). 

Begins : — 

ufi /•> Ijt 

Ends : — 

/-U yijo j 

^UjT ^ 

, X > 

and ^1 SeeEthe, Ind. 

Off. Cat. No. 1383, col. 771 ; Rieu, Brit. Mus. Cat. II, 766 ; 
and Bank. Cat. II., p. (32) 48. 

(ii) Nafafiat uVuns, ff. 2 2-1 74a. 

X 

Begins: — ^1 >^j\ Jj I <dl I 

at the end the following line occurs : — 

^LiJ ^ yh*^ j i.g., 883 A.H.=1478 A.D. 

The colophon says : — 

v.i,i.tU w vi l 1 Aj ) t L, t I jjj) jj yse^ f. ^ 

^ Ua.X jL, I j I ^3 ^ ^ Lai ^ I u5* ^ ^ ^ I 

|J I I Lj l4A4u>.^ j y_y ^ ^ 

This shows that this ^work, the Nafafiat uVuns^ was copied by 
Muhammad HI-’ Ansari, in 972 A.H., but there is nothing to show, 
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that the whole MS. is of the same date. Bank. Cat. II., p. 56 and 
references. 

{Hi) Risdlori La'ildha'illa 'Irldh, f. 1745* 

X 

Begins : — ^ 1 I ^ ^ 1 <jd) UJ | II and consists of 11 

lines (7 complete and 4 half). 

Cp. Bank. Cat. II., p. 61 ; and Ind. Off. Cat. No. 1367^ 
20, both of which begin differently, i,e,, ^ I uT V 1 

(it;) Uisala-i-insha, >LiJ! ff. 175-197. 

Full title: — UJ^ ^ c:>T.ioU 

Begins : — J y I jJ | <dJ c:# j U* cJJ I j I 

^ I 1 s 

A collection of letters written by Jam! to different kinds of 
people, the first collection being letters to the Derwishsi of Khwaja 

'Abdullah, Bank Cat. II., p. 50. ( c:>ULU iJUj), 

(v) Risdla-i Kahir-i Mu'amma, Lm ff. 198-204a. 
Begins : — 

idJL/e J 1 Iaw I 1 dj.f Ua« I J ^ I O I i v«Jo I p IXj 

A short account of the art of Mu'amma or Riddles, (cp. 
Bank. Cat. II., p. 45, No. XI.) In the Bank. Cat. this treatise 
is named la*« jl/c No. XII. 

(vi) Risalori Mutawassit dar Mu^amma. 

jLp iJUj ff. 204a-210a 

Begins:— ^ giT y 

jt y j fjtJ 

This is the same as Bank. Cat. II, 45, No, XIII. Thereat 
Risah-i Kdbir seemsito be absent from our copy. 

(vii) Risalat »» fi’VArUz. ff. 210a-220&., 

An essay on Prosody. ‘4+ 
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Begins : — 

^11^ u-T Jti 1 jj I j w3 1 ; 

See Bank. Cat. II, p. 47, No. XV. 

{viii) RisalatunJPlrQaJia. <)4iU/| ^3Llu«j ff, 2206-222a. 
A short tract on Rhyme in Persian Poetry. 

Begins : — 

^ ) cVAA/' L Lcl9 

See Bank. Cat. II,' p. 48, No. XVI. 


(ix) Risalat unfi'l-Mustqt. ff. 222a--230. 

A Treatise on Music. 

Begins :— 

^ I (j I /NJklCM /j I iXAm Uai/ cy J I dMJ 

See Bank. Cat. II, p. 60, No. XIX. 


Persian 5. 

Press mark — ZZ-o-2. 

A'tfiri-A&barf by Abul-Fazl. 

ff. 417. 21 lines. 11x21 inches. 

Magnificent copy ; beautiful, big, Nasta'llq. First two pp, 
beautifully illustrated. Wide margins. 

The A'lnrirAUtari^ or Institutes of Akbar is the third volume 
of the larger work entitled ‘Akbar Ndma,* This volume contains 
a description of Akbar’s empire, the civil and military government, 
the reveime sys^m, and a statistical description of the Indian 
Empire. Trans. 1873 and Ed. 1877, by H. Blochmann, Bib. Ind. 
Series, Calcutta. 
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Begins:— yjf; ^ 

y jlfiT j |•Ml 

There is no table of contents as is mentioned in the Bankipore, 
India Office and other catalogues. Numerous scholia (marginal). 
There is no colophon, and neither the name of the copyist nor tiie 
date appears. Probably 18 th century. 

See (1) Bankipore Catalogue, Vol. VIII, Nos. 664 and 666 
(also No. 662 for an account of the Ahbtr Nama and 
references.) 

(2) India Office Cat., Nos. 264 to 269 (col. 107 to 108.) 

(3) Brit. Mus. Cat., Vol. I., p. 251, et seq. 
and (4) Buhar Catalogue I, p. 48, No. 66. 

Persian 6. 

Press mark — None. 

Padishahnama (Part III) 
of Muliammad Warith. 

if. 646. 15 lines. 8x12^ inches. 

Nasta'llq. Thin, modern, white and grey paper. 

Begins:— ^ 

And after 4 such verses 

iIsium I ^ I 1 If j Kii ^y ddu i ^ IaJ 

The work bears no title. The -*long preface contains the 
folbwiiig facts p. 2, ^ai^ 'Abd ul- Hamid Lahori, whose style 
was similar to Abu’l-Fagl’s, was ordered to write a history of 
the reign of Shahjahan. Each Daftar contained the events of 
ten years, and the whole was revised by Sa‘d ul-lah l^an. 
*Abd ul-ibmld finished the history of the first two periods, but 
<>ld age forced him to stop (p. 3), and the king appointed 
Mui^ammad Warith to complete the work. 

^ This word is not legible. Is according to other sonroei. 
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This, the third part, was revised by ‘ Ala’ul-Mulk Tunl, whose 
title was Fazil JAan. The historical narrative* begins on p. 4. 

See (1) Bank. Cat., Vol. VII, p. 68. (The author calls this work Part 
III of the Padishah Ndma following Rieu and Ethe). 

(2) Brit. Mus. Cat., Vol. I., p. 260. 

(3) Ind. Off. Cat., Nos. 329 and 330. 

(4) Buhar Cat., No. 75 (Vol. I, p. 53). 


Persian 7. 

Press mark — None. 

Mir'at-i-Ahmadi. 

2 vols. Vol. I 906 pp., Vol. II 836 pp. 

15 lines. 9x13 inches. 

Native full leather. Thin, bad paper. Indian Nasta^llq 
Vol. I has at the beginning the following in English. 

“ No. 5. Mirat Ahmadt. — A History of Guzerat by Maho* 
med Ali Khan — Padishahi Diwan. Vol. I copied from MSS. in the 
possession of Mohammed Hoosein-u>din, Kazi of Ahmadabad. — 
1849.” Contains a badly written table of contents extending 
to 10 pp. 

Vol. I. Begins: — 

The first page contains a few scholia. 

After the introduction, the History of the Hindu Rajas com* 
mences on p. 27. The volume ends with a colophon saying that it 
was copied at the instance of Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Esq., at 
the house of Qazi Husainud-dln, at Ahmadabad and was finished 
on3Ramazanl266 A.H,=:24 July 1849, by Munshi Haji §ala]^* 
ud-din Ara’l. 
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VoL II. Has a table of contents as in VoL I and a similar title 
in English. 

Begins with the Chapter entitled : — 

^J1 (^Usw.1 ; jii /iiCiu y I; 

The colophon is exactly the same as Vol. I. At the end of the 
volume some documents which look like assessments of land revenue 
are given and extend to 43 pp. The first of these is as follows : — 

olj 

Mostly written in the peculiar script employed for financial 
statements in India. 

For further information see Bank. Cat. VII, p. 145, No. 611 
where an excellent table of contents is also given. 

This work is now being edited in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series. Vol. xxxiv, Part ii of the text, recently published, 
is the first of the series of three volumes of text and one of 
translation. Prof. Nawab Ali is the editor, and Mr. C. N. 
Seddon, I.C.S., the joint translator. 

Persian 8. 

Press mark — None. 

Mir'^dtri-Sikandari, 

327. 13 lines. 8x12^ inches. 

Modern Indian Nasta^liq. Thick, modern, grey paper. 

* { 

Begins : — ^ I jSi^ 1 •> 1^ 1 I J jJ I ill I 

The introduction gives the name of the author bs J ) 
and the marginal note to this name says I 

and says that it is a complete history of the Sultans of Gujarat. 

The colophon says that this copy was made for Alexander Kin- 
loch Forbes, Esq., at the house of Qazi Hustun walad Qajl Muham- 
mad §aleh in Ahmadabad, Gujarat in 1265/1849, by MunshI ^aji 
§alahnd-dln Ara’I. 
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Many of flie headings are obliterated and are not legible. At 
^e end of the MS. there is a small Arabic MS. giving the history 
of the Bohras SytljJI yli I il ; , 

Arabic 4. Then follow a few blank folios. At the end we 
have in English the following note : “ No. I. Merat Sekandari 
copied from an old MS. in the possession of Mohammed 
Hoosdnoodeen — Cazi of Ahmadabad. 1849.’* 

This is later than the lithographed text. 

See (1) Ethe, Bodl. Cat. I. No. 272-276, col. 144-145. 

(2) Brit. Mus. Cat. 1.^287. 

(3) Bank. Cat. VII. No. 610, p. 144 (for information 
concerning author, etc.) 

Persian 9. 

Press mark — Z5^b-22. 

Mtr’af-i-SikandarK 

pp. 399. 12 lines, 10x13 inches. 

Another copy. Clear Indian Nasta‘liq. Thin paper. 

The colophon says : — 

(? ) ^ d 1 J ^ [x^ S]j ^ ^ 1 tX M p L4i ^ d 

|.lAa, (.); ^]) 

*Xjff9 I 1 Xy I J < JJimjjJ f XjAw y ^ ^M0 (Xi Lu /Xm ji 

I cannot make out the name of the English gentleman for 
whom the copy was made. The copyists are (1) Lala Jai^ankar 
and (2) BaJ^^i Ram. No date is mentioned, but the MS, cannot 
be old. 
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Peman 10. 

Press mark — None. 


(Xi|J I cidhi 

Extract from the Hadiqat uUHind. 

An account of Gujarat, Ahmedabad and Surat. 

By Shaikh Ahmad, alias Bakhshu Miyan* 
ff. 96. 11 lines. 9x12 inches. 

Good ^ikasta. The first page contains a complete account 
of how this MS. came to be copied. Copied for Alexander Kinloch 
Forbes, Esq. Shaikh Muhammad FaziP^ alias Dolu Miyan, 
acting Munsif of Surat, says that his late brother ^ai^ 
A^imad alias Bakhshu Miyan, [Munsif at Surat, died 1266 A.H.,] b. 

Hamid b. Bahadur, had composed a historical work called 
Hadtqori-Afimadi in 3 vols. Shaikh Ahmad had intended to re- 
write and divide this book into 16 parts. He completed only one 
of these and called it 1 Xib and died. Out of this work, 
the account of Gujarat, which contains an account of Ahmedabad 
and its castles, etc., has been copied and sent herewith as a souvenir 
to Mr. Forbes. Dated, 18 Zu’l-Qa‘d 1266. A.H. =26 Sep. 1860. 
The copyist is Faiz ‘All b. Fatb ‘All. 

Begins: — 

CONTENTS. Folio 1, Ch. 12. Account of the Province of Gujarat 


Sec. 1. 

folio 

3a 

and Ahmedabad. 

Account of Aidai (Idar) 

„ 2. 

t9 

3a 

Do. Jhalawar. 

» 2, 

99 

3b 

Do. Nawanager. 

« 4. 

99 

3b 

Do. Cutch. 

« 5. 

>9 

3b 

Do. Dongarpni. 

» 6. 

99 

3b 

Do. ? <Rajpipla). 


^ MS. 



Sec. 7. 

folio 

4a 

Account of Sirohi. 

fi 

8. 

99 

4a 

Do. ? 


9. 

99 

4a 

Do. Zamindar of — . 



99 

4a 

Do. Kajas of Surat. 


10.- 

99 

4a 

Do. Ramnagar. 

1) 

99 

4a 

Do. Zamindar of Mandwi. 



99 

5a 

Do. Zamindar of Bansda. 


11. 

99 

56 

History of Sorath. 


12. 

99 

66 

Do. Past Rajas and Kings (of Gujarat). 

5J 

13. 

99 

246 Account of Subedars of Gujarat until English 





Domination. 

JJ 

14. 

99 

306 State of J un^adh. 

J> 

15. 

99 

32a State of Sami (?) Kadhanpur, etc. 

1} 

16. 

99 

326 State of J ( Uk ) 

99 

17. 

99 

33a State of Cambay (Khanbayat.) 

99 

18. 

99 

34a Gaikwar of Baroda. 


19. .. 43a The Nazims of Bhar5ch fBroacW and the 

Parsis. 

(456 How the Patsis came to India.) 

„ 20. ,, 466 Account of the Port of Smrat, 

The twentieth and last section, extending to 50 ff., contains 
important material for the History of Surat and its Kings, begin- 
ning with Sultan Qutb ud-din, A.H. 591. But from f. 47a, it is 
evident, that the History given here in detail, begins from A.H. 
909. The account of individual chiefs begins from f.506, 
(Mahmud khan, 995 A.H.) 

The last person, to whom a separate section is allotted, is 
Nawab Mir Afzal ud-din lOian, Qamar ud-dawla, Hishmat Jang, 
f. 88a, who was accepted as the rightful successor by Mr. Elpfiin- 
stone in 1237 A.H. Born 1196 A.H.=1781 A.D. ; died 1261 
A. H.=1846 A.D. i.e,, within about 5 years before this work was 
copied. 
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Persian 11. 

Press mark — ZZ-c-5 1 . 

A History of SSrath and its Kings, 

By Eanchodji Amarji Diwan. 

ff* 82. 13 lines. 6x11^ inches. 

^ikasta. Slightly worm-eaten. The fly-leaf says that the 
MS. was presented to the society by T. M. Dickinson on 30tk Sep- 
tember 1835.^2 The book is also incorrectly named I ) I ^ 
both in Persian and English characters. This is due it seems to 
what is said on f. 2a, 11. 2 and 3. 

On f. 2a, the name of the author appears as 

^ I ^ j ^ I cjj 5 ^ 

about Indian History and particularly about the History of 
the province of Gujarat. 

Begins: — ^>111/^ 

(j T J )J^ )ij^^ j I iloJ I ikL; ijl 

Written apparently at the request of a certain Governor of 
Bombay whose name is not very legible. The colophon 
«ays : — 

^ jX^ 

J j I p I •> ^ 

lAA'l \ ^ 

5 Chaitr Shudh, Samwat 1886 = 3 Shawwal 1245 29 

March 1830. 

22 It is also possible to read the 3 in 1835 as 8. But, as the book is 
-catalogued on p. 583 of our old Cat. dated 1874, as “ Gujarath Tawarikh or 
History of Gujerath,” the earlier date seems correct. 

23 I am indebted to my friend, Prof. Shaikh Abdul Kadir Sarfaraz, for- 
merly of Elphinstone College, Bombay, for deciphering the colophon. 

24 Probably Sir John Malcolm (1769-1833). Governor of Bombay, 
1826-1830. Dio. of Nat. Biog., XXXV, 404 at 411. 
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Penian 12* 


Press mark — None. 

History of Junaga41i and Halar 
by Ranchodji Amarji Diwan. 


ff. 166. 13 lines. 6 XllJ inches. 

Slightly worm-eaten. Clear Nasta‘liq. Certain names in 
Nagarl characters in the margin. The MS. is written by two hands. 
[See ft, 126 and 13a, ff. 130 to 145 and the last 7 or 8 pp. These 
seem to be by the copyist of Per^. 11. ZZ-c-51.] 

X 

Begins : — ^ j I J\ Hi] ^ 

On f. la we have a seal which is hardly legible and the following 
words 


C^) U^y ujllaLu^ L^U/" 

and in the left hand corner I J ^ y*** ^ ‘ J; I I 

Onf. 2 wehave^l,Al;^ jUlf , j] 

The colophon says this copy was written in Samwat 1892, six 
years later than Pen. 11. It also clearly says that the MS, is 
written by two hands, f. 1666 : — 

i—fli. jjfSi /j ^ i—i/l,/' U Jjl jl 

(In the margin we have ) 


(See f. 1196 onwards, especially f. 130.) 




As it begins with . J it may be Ashwin or Ash&d, but it is difficult 
to Bee how the actual wriimg can be so read. It may be jJt J . 
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Tliis MS. is the work mainly of Kanchodji’s scribe ‘ Mir- 
Shankar\ and if the colophon is to be believed, some portions are by 
Banchodji himself. If that be so, then Pert. 11 would seem to be 
in the handwriting of the Diwan, as the scribe of that MS. seema 
to be the same as that of ft. 130 fol. and of some other portions also. 

ff, 166-161 contain additional notes on various matters, suck 
as a diary of receiving property from Sarkar J amsaheb, f. 166 ; 
a list of Eajas of Junagadh, 1676; list of Eajas of Junagadh. 
which is inscribed on a black stone tablet at the Fort of Gimar, 
and income from Talukas of Sorath, Halar and Jhalawad, f. 
168a ; account of fort of the Jodhpur (Marwar) 1686, etc. 

Cp. (1) Rieu, Brit. Mus. Cat., Ill, p. 1041a. OR. 1986, 1, 
This is only an extract. Sorath and Surat seemi 
to have been confused. 

(2) Taiikh-i-Sorath, a history of the provinces of Sorath* 
and Halar in Kathiawad, by Ranchodji Amarji, 
Diwan of Junagadh. Translated from the Persian 
by E, Rehatsek, Bombay, 1882. Introduction by 
Burgess. Our library has a copy, DX-/-47. 
Mentioned by Edwards, in his Cat. of Pers. Books, 
in the Brit. Mus., Col. 624. 

COMPARISON OF CONTENTS OF Pers. 11» Pers. 12» 
AND DZ-/-47. 



A. 

B. 

C. 


Pers. 11. 

Pers. 12. 1 



Ta*riKh-i- 

Ta’riKh-i- 

Ta’riKh-i^ 


Sorath. 

Junagadh, 
wa Halar. 

1 

Sorath. 


f. 

f. 

P* 

Description of Junagadb (Sn.Karan Kubj) 
lyfabAla which pay all the land and cus- 

2a 

2a 

24 

toms revenue to Junagadh 

46 

66 

48 

Kutiana 

46 

la 

49 

Bantwa 

5a 

Ba 

51 

Mangrol (MSS. Mang^ore) 

5a 

8a 

51 
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A. B. 0. 


1 

Pers, 11. 

Pers. 12 

DX-S-Vl. 


Ta’riKhi-i- 

Ta’ria-i- 

Ta’riSh- 


Sorath. 

Junagadh 
wa Halar. 

Sorath. 


f. 

f. 

P* 

Kesod (B has — ) • • 

la 

116 

62 

Malia .. 

la 

12a 

62 

Chorwad 

la 

12a 

62 

Patan 

la 

12a 

63 

Korinar 

8a 

14a 

70 

Una and Delvada. . 

8a 

146 

77 

Ranpur 

86 

15a 

79 

Visavadar . . 

86 

166 

79 

Diva 

86 

— 

79 

Muzaffarabad 

86 

— 

79 

Kathiawad . . 

9a 

155 

81 

Amreli 

— 

16a 

82 

Rajas of Junagadh 

96 

296 

83 

Reign of Mandlik . . 

10a 

— 

116 

Naughan’s conquest of Sindh 

10a 

326 

106 

Sultan Mahmud’s conquest of JunSgadh.i 
[Here there are some titles which 1 
cannot read.l 

13a 

376, 406 

116 

The Babis 

176 

— 

[137] 

War with the Peshwas and Gaekwar . . 
[From here onwards A contains no titles 
in the margin until we come to f, 52b] 

24a 

68a 

161 

An account of Jam (History of Nagar). . 
[From here onwards I do not propose to 
give the name of each of the Jams nor 
all the chapter headings] 

Jam [Jasaji] makes a friend of Rao Saheb 

626 

1 

120a 

240. 

[Bhanji] . . 

Meeting of Nawab Saheb Hamid Khan 

646 

1396 

271 

with Mehraman Khawas . . • . 

66a 

1416 

276 

Flight of Jam Jasaji 

666 

142a 

277 

The English Army attacks Nagar 

MAHALS PAYING TRIBUTE TO 

10a 

— 

287 

JUNAGAD. Porebunder 



17a 

83 

Gondal 

786 

24a 

93 

Rajkot 

79a 

246 

94 

Morbi 

79a 

25a 

94 

Bhavnagar 

796 

26a 

96 

• Jhalawar . . 

81a 

276 

98 

Account of Okh 

80a 

1636 

299 

Tankaner . . 

816 

(29a) 
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From tliis comparison it is clear how closely connected the MSS.. 
axe. Only a deeper study would show how they are related to each 
other, but from certain chapters, e.g., Korinar (A. f.8a ; B. f.l4a; 
C. 76) and the section on the Kings of Junaga4h (A. f.9a ; B. f.296; 
C. 83) it seems that B is on the whole the fuller of the two and 
contains the signs of revision. C seems to be a translation of a MS. 
which has again a different arrangement from either of the above* 
two. 


Persian 13. 

Press mark — ZZ-f-19. 

Basdtin'i-Salatin. 

A History of Bijapur by Muhammad Ibrahim Zubairi. 

ff. 760. 11 lines. 5Jx8| inches. 

Thin, bad paper. Legible ^ikasta Amiz Taliq. 

This MS. was presented to the Society by T. M. Dickinson, 
in 1836. 

Begins : — 

A History of Bijapur beginning from the ‘ Adil^ahis (The first 
of whom was Yusuf ' Ali ' Adilshah, f. 6.) to the time of Aurangzib. 

The author’s name is given as IcUac**® and the 

book is entitled 56. This agrees with the name 

given in the Bank. Cat, Vol. VII, p. 148, No. 612 ; whereas Kieu 
Brit. Mus. Cat. I, 319 gives the author’s name as y* ^ Jlc. 
For contents, etc., see the two catalogues quoted above, and' 
Morley, R.A.S. Cat., p. 79. 

The colophon does not give the date of composition, but saysr^ 
that it was copied in 1246 /1829. 

Cop 3 rist : Saiyid Amin. 
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Pertiaa 14. 


Press mark — None, 

MuJ^bir uhAwUya, 

-An account of Chishti Saints buried at Ahmedabad, by Ra Aid ud- 
din b. Ahmad Ghishtl. 

ff. 148. 17 lines. 8x12 inches. 

Nasta‘llq inclined to ^ikasta. Bound in full red Indian leather. 
Modern grey paper. 

Begins : — ^11; U ^ y b vj* ^ 

The introduction begins with praises of Saiyid Mubammad 
Ahsan as-Sijzi who is the spiritual guide of the author and the head 
of the Chi At! order. The author, having paid a visit to this person, 
returned to his native town Ahmedabad, Gujarat. This book was 
apparently written for the benefit of the author’s two sons 
Jamal ud-din Muhammad alias Jaman (Chaman?) Miyan, and 
Khub Miyan Husam ud-din Mubauimad Farrukh. 

The author’s full name and pedigree is given on f.26. (3rd 
line from bottom) Rashid ud-din 

Shail^ Ahmad ChiAti al-Faruqi b. ^aifeh Husamud-dln 
Muhammad FarruIA as-Sufl al-Chi Ati. The title given on f.3a is 

The first chapter begins ; — 

J Jb Jjl] /i J f. 46. 

1. Account of Mun‘imud-din Saiyid Hasan as-SijzI 
( ^ « cj^"***^ 1 9 ) Comp, Htlic, Ind. Off* 

Oat. col. 263. No. 637. W I f. 6o. 

2. Saiyid ‘ Abd al-Qadii Jllan!, f. 116. 

3. Kliwaia Qutb ud-din al-CU^tl, f. 166. 

4. Khwaja ^nud ud-din NakSrI,.! 23a. 

5. Shaikh Muit^ammad Namtl Chi^U. f. 29a. 

6. Shaikh ‘Abd ur-Ba^man, 1 30a. 

'7. Shaikh Siraj ud-din alias Shaikh Qa^I §hu‘aib, 1 316. 
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Then follow short notices until we come to f. 37a to 466 ^aifeh 
Kh waja Farid til-Haq wa’d-din Shaiigh Mas'ud Chisl^ti. 

On f. 48a we have an account of Haji Majd ud-din Hajarmi 
Dehlawi ; then follows, f. 486, Shaikh ^ihabud-dln and 4 lines 
later Hazrat QazI Khazir. The MS. however ends abruptly at 
t 48 and the account of the last mentioned saint is incomplete. 

On f . 496 the MS. beg^ anew with y I I (d/ 1 j>Auj 

and gives an account of Hazrat Saiyid A^mad Ja‘far ^irazi. The 
account ends at f. 61a and on 526 we have an account of Saiyid 
Jamal ud-din. Henceforward every personage has a separate 
chapter to himself, beginning with a fresh Bismil-lah and a fresh 
page. These saints are mostly buried in Ahmedabad. 

On f. 816 begins a long account of ^aikh Muhammad GhishtI 
d. 1040 A.H. (f. 936) followed by an account of his four sons. 

A Rifa‘i saint is described on f. 109a, and a fairly long account 
of Saiyid Qu^b ud-din QMiri is given on f. 112. 

The last account begins on f. 1466 Hazrat Saiyid Yusuf 
known as Saiyid Raju Qattal ( ) Husaini Chishti 
d. 6 Shaw. 731 A.H. =13 July 1331 A.D. 

The MS. is not dated. But the Hindustani ^ 
which follows after 4 blank pages is dated 1264 A.H. =1848 
A.D. — not an improbable date for our MS. 

I cannot ascertain the name of the copyist. The Hindustani 
MSS. are in a different hand. 


Persian 15. 

Press mark — ^None. 

iXJ ) ^ Ti Lm U 

Nasab Ndma-irShdh Wajih udrdtn, 
ff. 178-193. of Pars. 14, 11 lines. 

Incomplete. Very inelegant and unformed Nasta‘liq. 
Begins. ^ 

^1 syLdi ^ ^ v; ^ 

Author : Saiyid Yaljya b. Saiyid Husain. 
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Persian 16. 

Press mark — None. 

^ li! I 

Tuhfat uIrQarty by Shaikh Mansur. 

fE. 216. 16 lines. 6x11 inches. 

Wide margins. Legible Nasta‘llq. Slightly worm-eaten. 
There is a confusion as regards pagination. Two or three persons 
have tried their hands at it, with not very felicitous results. I 
have endeavoured to give references to the folios as counted by me. 

An account of Saints. Before the MS. begins, we have on the 
fly-leaf, dates of various anniversaries of saints. The folio actually 
preceding the commencement of the book contains various words 
giving dates of the death of different personages according to the 
abjad system. 

Begins 1 j* Ic IxJ I ^ ^ 

e'lJjLi; Jl I }iyX^ ^ I* 

The author’s name and pedigree is given on f. 5a and 198a ; 
Mansur b. Shah Chand Muhammad b. ^ah Muhammad Mir b. 
Shah Hamid b. Shah ‘ Abd ul-Qavi b. Shah Chand Muhammad b. 
Shah Hamid ud-din (known as Shaikh Gha’ilda). 

The author was 40 in A.H. 1119= 1707 A.D. i.e., at the date of 
the composition of the book, f. 106, 1. 3. 

It would seem that the inspiration to write the book came 
from two dreams which the author describes on f.9 and 111. On 
Ramazan 17, 1119 A.H., an old man appears to him and informs 
him, that the author’s spiritual chief had appointed ^aikh Tajan 
as his successor. And later, an old Arab asks him to begin his 
work with an accoimt of ‘Abbas (a companion of the Prophet), 
from whom the author is descended. Hence the book begins 
with an account of ‘ Abbas, f. 126. 

The scheme of the book is described on f.l2 6. It is divided 
into 3 parts, and two appendices. 
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Part I. if. 126-316. Account of Hapat ‘Abbas. 

Part II. fE. 316-856. Account of ^ah ‘Ali Sarmast and how he 
settled in Gujarat and converted people. 

Part III. ff, 856-198 6. An account of Shah Cha’ilda [d. 7 Safar, 
911 A,H., f. 112a] and Qazi Mahmud, ‘Matbiib ul- 
lah [d. 941 A.H., f. 184] and his sons. 

Appendix. 

Fasl. I, fE. 1986-204a. Account of Shaikh ul- Islam Shah Lar 
Muhammad. 

Fasl. II, ff. 204a-2166. Account of ^ah Jamal Muhammad, 
[d. 985 A.H., f. 216 6.] 

Copied, 19 Jumada I, A.H. 1261=27 May 1845 A.D. by 
Gulab ud-din b. ‘Abd ur-Easul b. Hazrat Shah ‘Ali b. Gulabud-din. 


Persian 17* 

Press Mark — ZZ-e-13. 

Desdtir, 

pp. 195 (numbered in Guj.) 19 lines, 9Jx5| inches. 

Clear, Fine Nasta‘liq. 

Before the MS. begins, we have the following in English : — 
'‘Bombay, 27 April 1819. 

Presented to the Literary 
Society of Bombay. 

“ This Manuscript copy of the Desatir (which has been 
twenty -five years in the family of the Parsi at Surat from whom it 
was obtained), is presented to the Literary Society of Bombay, to be 
deposited in the Library in consequence of a letter of this date 
which will appear in the Bombay Gazette under the signature of 

VINDEX.’’ 

“ \%th April 1819 
Surat/’ 

Begins ; — ^ I ^ ^ 
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See Ethe, Ind. Off. Cat. No. 2826 ; and Browne, Lit, His., 
i. 63, ftn. The Library possesses a copy of the Edition and Trans- 
lation of the Desatir by Mulla Firuz bin Eaus. Bombay 1818, 
2 Vols. ZZ-t2. 


Persian 18. 

Press Mark — ZZ-b-2, 

Mahabharat' by Faizi. 

ff. 565. 21 lines. 13|x8 inches. 

Clear Nasta'liq. Not dated. Contains a few illustrations. 
Slightly worm-eaten. 

A prose translation of the famous Hindu Epic by Faizi. The 
book is complete in xviii Parvas. There is no preface or colophon, 
and no dates are mentioned. The MS. cannot be old, perhaps 18th 
century. 

Begins;— ->T ^ Jjl 

j ^ ■> 

At the very end it is said that Shri Vyas took three years to 
complete the work, f. 6656. 

For further information see 

(1) Rieu, Brit. Mus. Cat, i. 57 6. 

(2) Ethe, Ind. OfE. Cat. col. 1080, No. 1928 et. seq. 

(3) Ethe, Bodl. Cat i.. Nos. 1306-13U. 

(4) Pertsch, Pers. Hands. Berlin, No. 1079 (p. 1025). 

.(5) And for Biographical Material, Bank. Cat. ii, 202. 
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Pertian 19. 

Press Mark— EX-d-68, 

i 

NalrUrDaman 
By PaizI. 

ft 138. 15 to 17 lines, 5|^X8 inches, 

A free adaptation of the story of Nala and Damayanti in the 
Mahabharat. The third of Faizf s j^amsa and probably the most 
popular of all his works. 

Copy originally belonging to — Blochmann 1868.’’ No preface. 
Modern copy. Folios damaged, and have been remounted and 
repaired. Indian Nasta'liq. (fit. 70 to 109 Shikasta Amiz). 

Begins:— jlij j 

Jf JjJ Isixp 

Three verses of the Epilogue mentioned in the Bank. Cat. are 
to be found on f. 1346., 11. 3-5, where the author says that he 
finished the book in the 39th year of the Emperor’s reign, ue,, 
1003 A.H. = 1594-95 A.D. 

Colophon: — 

Ip ^ Ui 

jMt (X$ 

No date or name of copyist mentioned. 

See (1) Brit. Mus. Cat., ii. 6706. 

(2) Ind. Off. Cat, No. 1468 (Col. 805) to 1478. 

(3) Berlin Cat., No. 925 (p. 905), 

(4) Bank. Cat, ii. Nos. 263 and 264 (and references). 

(5) Buhar Gat., i^ No. 369. 
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Urdu 1. 

Press Mark — Z-b-31. 

tsXib cy 

Naqliyyat-irHindi. 

65 fl 7 lines. 8x12 inches. 

No title page. Some one has inserted a title in English at the 
end, as ‘ Nakliyat Hindi.’ I have adopted this title. Author 
unknown. Not dated. 

Written on modern white paper. Clear, but unformed and 
inelegant Indian Nasta'llq. 

Begins : — 

A collection of 69 stories beginning with the famous Biblical 
story of two women claiming the same child ; and ending with a 
story of Sultan Mahmud and Ayaz. The slave is one day surprised 
by the Emperor in the treasure-house, and Mahmud finds that 
in spite of his position and wealth, Ayaz is wearing his old clothes 
in humility and in remembrance of his past. Mahmud is sorry 
for suspecting his slave, and makes amends by increasing his rank. 


Press Mark — None! 


Urdu 2. 

Qissa-i-Rustam 'Alt, 


£E. 152 to 159, Pers. 14. 

After the Persian account of saints, MulMir-nhAwliya, 
Per8« 14, follows this short versified biography in Hindustani. 
Written in a peculiar hybrid between Naskh and Nasta‘llq. 


Note spelling. 

instead 


The spelling is curious : — c. g. 
and Story 12, instead of 


Story 11, 


etc* 
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Title 

Begins : — 


'l^;au ^ ^ 

Jc |.u,; 4.J I t 1> I 

cXij ^ 


Ends : — <Smi # LS 

in(" - 


Jdl^j ^Ic I^r^u ; ^ L^U/^I 

I i ^ j ; liJ I ^9 yj 


Press Mark — None. 


Urdu 3. 


If. 160-1 65a, Pers. 14. 

Another Hindustani Ma^nawl; describing a famine in Gujarat 
and how a saint relieved the situation. Peculiar language. No 
attention is paid to metre which seems to be 
— ^ 1 — ^ 1 — ^ ^ Many Gujarati words occur. 


Begins : — ^ jy y ^ 

^ ^ *3 Ij I I 

(Note scansion of *>^1 Am/da/bad.) 


Ends : — 


|» IaJ (J IaaL« 1 

plli: (s' u:?^4a.a. ICiy^ 


Written 26 Zul-Hijja, 1264 A.H. 
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Miscellaneous 1. 

Press Mark — None. 

Inscriptions. 

“Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Beejapoor coUected 
and copied by Hoossein Saheb Bhaugay and Mahomed Ali 
Bhaugay, Brothers Rojendars of Beejapoor. 

“ 1848-1849. 

“ Presented to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Sep. 1850.” 

70 £=140 pp. 8x12 inches. 

At the. beginning the Marathi (in Modi character) foreword 
says that the inscriptions are from Mosques, etc., at Bijapui. 
Copied at the instance of “ Hazrat Bartle Frere Saheb Bahadur, 
Resident of Satara,” by Muhammad ‘ Ali Munshi. 12 Jumads 
II, 1264 A.H. = 17th May 1848. 

Written on modern white paper. Fairly big clear hand. The 
inscriptions are usually in Arabic. Indian Naskh. 6 blank ff. at 
the beginning and a dozen at the end. 

The Persian preface says : — 


^ ^ j y. [mic j cy I ^ Uf ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

h 

^ ^ (j) ^ ^ f 

i dXj j y I Lu# 

« ) yi Lsp^ IS fcjL <^4*^ 

jsx I riP ^ Jl^.> f 
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INDEX 


<Abbas, 33. 

Al- ‘abbas (al-Mahdi Abu ‘Abdullah), 4, 6. 
‘Abbas b. I8ma‘il al>Husaiai, 7. 

‘Abd ul- Hamid Lahori (Shaikh). 19. 

‘Abdullah al-‘Abid, 8. 

‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani, 30. 

‘Abd ar- Rahman (^aikh), 30. 

‘AbuU-Fazl, Per. 6. 

^Adil^ahi, Per, 13. 

Adil^ah (Yusuf Ali), 29. 

Afgal ud-din ^an (Nawab Mir), 24. 

Ahmad (Shaikh) alias Bakh^u Miyan, Per 10, 
Ahmad Ja‘far Shirazi (Saiyid), 31. 
Ahmadabad, Per 10., Per. 14. 

A'ln-i-Akbarl, Per. 5. 

Akhar Ndma, Per. 5. 

‘Ala ul-Mulk Tuni (Fazil Khan), 20. 

Ali Sarmast, (Siah), 33. 

Amin (Saiyid) 29. 

Amreli, 28. 

ArUz {Eisdlafi'lt) Per. 4 (vii), 

Asadi (The younger), 15. 

Babis, 28. 

Bahdristdn, Per. 4, (i). 

Bakhshi Ram, 22. 

Bansda, 24. 

Bantwa, 27. 

Baroda, 24. 

Basdiin-i-8aldHn, Per. 13. 

Bhavnagar, 28. 

Bhaugay, Husain Saheb, 38. 

Bhaugay, Muhammad Ali| 38. 

Bijapur, Per. 13, Misc. 1. (Inscriptions). 
Bohras, Ar. 4. 

Broach, 24. 


Cambay 8, 9, 24. 

Ska’ilda (Siaikh), 32, 33. 
j^iafeti Saints, 30. 
Chorwad. 28. 

Outoh, 23. 
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Belvada, 28. 

Desdtxr, Per. 17. 

Dickinson (T. M.) 26, 29. 

Diva, 28. 

Dongarpur, 23, ^ 

Elphinstone, M., 24. 

Faiz ‘All b. Path* Ali, 23. 

Faizi, Per. 18 and 19. 

Fazil (Shaikh Md.), alias Dolu Miyan, 23. 
Fazil Khan, 20. 

Firdausi, Per. 1 and 2. 

Forbes (Alexander Sinloch), 20, 21, 23. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, 38. 

Gaikwar, 28. 

OarshaspnarnGt See Kershdspndma. 

Ghadiali (H. D.), 10. 

Girnar, 27. 

Gondal, 28. 

Gujarat, 8, 9, Per. 7, 8, 9 and 10, (Ur. 3). 
Gulab ud-din b. ‘Abd ur- Rasul, 33. 

Hadiqa-i-A 23. 

Hadiqat nUHind, Per. 10. 

Hajw (Sultan Mahmad’s), 11. 

Halar, Per. 11, Per. 12. 

Hamid A. Ali, 2, 11, 13, 

Hamid JUian, 28. 

Hamid ud-din Nakori, 30. 

Al-Harmiizi, Ar. 3. 

Husain ud-din (Qazi), of Ahmedabad, 20, 22. 
Idar, 23. 

Imams of San‘a, 2, Ar. 2 & 3. 

Inscriptions from Bijapur, Misc., 1, 38, 

Inshd (Risdla-i), Per. 4 (iv). 

Ishaq (Mulla) b. Ya‘qub b. Saifuddin, 8. 
Iskandar b. Manjhu, Per. 8. 

Jai^ankar (Lala), 22. 

Jaisingh (Sirdar), 8. 

Jalor, 24. 

Jam, 28. 

Jamal Muhammad (Shah). 33. 
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Jamal ud-din, (Saiyid.) 31. 

Jamaluddin Md., 30. 

Jam!, 2, Per. 4. 
al-Jarmuzi, see al*Harmuzi. 

Jasaji (Jam), 28. 

al-Jauharai al-Munlra ft jumal in min aa-Sirat, Ar. 3, 

Jhalawar, 23, 28. 

Jilani (Abd al-Qadir) see *Abd al-QMir. 

Jodhpur, 27. 

JOnagadh, 24, 28, Per. 11, Per. 12. 

KaJia Kila, 8. 

Kaki Kill, 8. 

Kathiawad, 28. 

Kershdspvdma, 1, Per. 3. 

Kesod, 28. 

Khanbayat, sec Cambay. 

Khazir, Qazi, 31. 

Khorasan, 7. 

Khutbas {collection of), Ar. 5. 

Kisa (Ahl al-), ftn. 3. 

Korinar, 28, 29. 

Kutar (M. N.), 14. 

Kutiana, 27. 

Ld"ildhaHllaH‘ldh {Eisala4), Per. 4 (iii). 

Lar Muhammad (Shah), 33. 

Mahdbhdrat, Per. 18, 36. 

Mahmud Khan, 24. 

Mahmud, Qazi, 33. 

Mahmud (Sultan), 28. 

Majdud-din Hajarmi, 31. 

Malta, 28. 

Mandlik, 28. 

Mandvvi, 24. 

Mangrol, 27. 

al-Mansur bi’l-lah (Imam), Ar. 2. 

Mansur ( Sh aikh), Per. 16, 32. 

Mas‘ud (Shaikh) Ch ishti. 31. 

Mehraman Khawas, 28. 

^ir'dt-i-Ahmadif Per. 7. 

Mir'dt i-Sikandari, Per. 8 and 9. 

Modi (Dr. J. J.), 14^ 

Mohsin b. al- Hasan b. al-Qasim b. Ahmad b. al-Qasim, 6, Ar. 2. 
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Morvi, 28, 

Mu^ammi (Risxla-i-Kabir) Perj»4 (v). 

Mu*amma (Risila-i-Mutawassit) Per. 4 (vi). 
al-Mu’aiyad bi’Mah (Imam), 5 , Ar. 3. 

Muhammad (Shaikh), 31. 

Muhammad Ahsan (Saiyid) as-Sijzi, 30. 

Muhammad al-Ansari, Per. 4. (ii). 

Muhammad Ibrahim Zubairi, Per. 13. 

Muhammad Narnul OhivShti. 30. 

Muhammad Wariyi, Per. 6. 

MuJ^bir uhAwliya, Per. 14. 

Mun‘im ud-din al-Auhadi of ^iraz, 10. 

Mun‘im ud-din Saiyid Hasan as-Sijzi, 30. 

M^slql (Risila fil). Per. 4. (ix). 

Mulahhar b. Muhammad b. al-Mustansir, al-Hadawi ai-HarmuZ3 
(al-Jarmuzi?), Ar. 3. 
al-Mutawakkil, 5,7. 

Muzaffarabad, 28. 


Nafahbdt uVUns, Per. 4 (ii). 

Nagar, 28. 

Nal-u-Damaut Per, 19. 

Naqliyyat-i- Hindi f Ur. 1. 

Nasab Ndnm-i-Shih Wajlh ud-din^ Per. 15. 

Naughan, 28. 

Nawanagar, 23. 

Nicholson (Prof. R. A.), 4. 

Okh, 28. 

Pddishdhndma, Per 6. 

Parsis, 24. 

Patan, .28. 

Pavry (Dr. Jal Dastur C.), ftn. 14. 

Peshwa, 28. 

Poreb under, 28. 

Qdfia {Risdlafi'iy Per. 4 (viii). 

al-Qasim (Al-Mansur bi’l-lah Abu Muhammad) b. Muhammad, Ar. 2. 
QuPdn, Ar. 1. 

Quttb ud-din (Khwaja) al-Chighti, 30. 

Qujkb ud-din Qadiri (Saiyid) 31. 

Qu]tb ud-din (Sultan), 24. 
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Radhanpur (Sami), 24. 

Rajkot, 28. 

Rajpipla, 23. 

Ramnagar, 24. 

Ranchodji Amarji, Diwan, Per. 11 and 12. 

Ranpur, 28. 

Rashid ud-din b. Ahmad (Chishti), Per. 14. 

Rustam '‘Aliy Qissa-i, Ur. 2. 

Sa‘d uMah Khan, 19. 

Saifuddin (Maulana), 8. 

Salahuddin Ara’i (Haji.), 8, 20. 

Salman-i-Earisi, g. 

Sami Radhanpur, 24. 

San‘a, Ar. 2, Ar. 3. 

Shahjahan, 19. 

ShahnamUy 2, Per. 1 and 2. 

^amsuddin “Bulbul,” 11. 

Shihab ud-din, (Sh.), 31. 
as-Sijzi, 30. 

Sikandar, see Iskandar. 

Sirajuddin (Shaikh), alias Qazi Shu*aib. 30. 

Sirohi, 24. 

Sorath, 24, Per. 11 and 12. 

Surat, Per. 10, 24. 

Tajan (Shaikh), 32, 

at-Tarjarmt uz-zdhira lifirqat i Bohrat al-bdhira, Ar. 4. 

Tib u AM il-Kisdy Ar. 2. 

Tubfat ul-Qdriy Per. 16. 

Una, 28. 

Vankaner, 28. 

Visavadar, 28. 

Wajih ud-din (§hah), Per. 15, 

Yahya (Saiyid) b. Husain, 31. 

Ya’qub b. Saifuddin, 8. 

Yaman, Ar. 2, Ar. 3, 8. 

Yusuf (Saiyid) Raju Qattal, 31. 

Zaiuuddin (MuUa), 8. 

Zubairi, see Muhammad Ibrahim. 



SATAVAHANAS AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
KSATRAPAS* 

By V. S. Bakhle, M.A., LL.B. 

I 

THE EARLY SATAVAHANAS, 

A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the Satavahauas necessarily ex- 
cludes any account of their predecessors ; but history being some- 
thing more than a mere chronicle of events, it is necessary for us 
to consider how and in what circumstances the foundation of the 
Satavahana power in Western India was laid, what forces contri- 
buted to their supremacy, and how the political changes that took 
place after the death of Asoka, the first king we know with absolute 
certainty to have built iip a vast empire embracing the whole of 
Northern India and a large portion of Southern India, influenced 
the destinies of the Satavahana dynasty. A brief account of the 
period which covered the century after the death of this great 
monarch is, therefore, necessary in order clearly to comprehend 
how, when the Satavahanas first raised aloft their banner, the 
ground was already well prepared for them. 

From the inscription of Asoka we learn that his empire extended 
far into tlie south. It certainly included Maharastra and Aparanta; 
for at Sopara, an important sea-port in ancient times, has been foimd 
an inscription of that monarch.^ After his death, however, his 
successors, less capable and certainly lacking in that influence which 
alone enabled Asoka to hold together his vast possessions, lost 
most of the provinces which formed his Empire. There 
is hardly any reliable historical or epigraphic evidence to show 
how one province after another fell out of the Empire, how the 
Maurya power which was supreme in practically the whole of India 
came to be restricted later to the small principality of Magadlia. 

* This essay was awarded the Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji Gold Medal 
and Prize for 1923. 

I JBBRAS. Vol. 10, where Pandit Bhagvanlal gives a facsimile of the 
insor. Smith, Asoka, 75 ff., 129. 

J. B. B. R. A. S, Vol. III. 
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The provinces in the north-west, far removed from the metropolis 
and easy of access to foreigners, were, perhaps, immediately lost 
to the Mauryas ; and within a decade after the death of Asoka, 
even the provinces to the south of the Narmada separated them- 
selves from the Maurya Empire. A long and prosperous rule of a 
mighty monarch has always been followed by the dismemberment 
of his empire after his death ; and the empire of Asoka was no 
exception. As province after province fell out of his empire and 
formed itself into a separate kingdom under some chief, a branch 
of the Satiyaputras who are mentioned in the Edicts of Asoka 
took advantage of this opportunity and founded a kingdom in 
what was known as Maharastra with its capital probably at 
Paithan.^ 

The Mauryas, who were ruling over Magadha and the adjoining 
territory, were not, however, allowed to rule in peace, in sweet 
contemplation of their past glory. With their possessions reduced to 
a few provinces adjoining Magadha, it was the disgraceful treachery 
of one of their own servants that finally extinguished this great 
dynasty. Brhadratha, the last king, while once reviewing all his 
troops, was stabbed by his commander-in-chief, Pusyamitra. Love 
of power has wrought more heinous deeds ; but the judgment 
of historians is always severe. Centuries later, the poet Bana 
while mentioning this incident was constrained to call this master 
of treachery an anarya^; but the modern historian will not rest 
content with this mild condemnation.^ 

Pusyamitra, the commander, was named Suhga and he found- 
ed the Suhga dynasty, which lasted for a decade and a century.^ 
The paucity of epigraphic evidence is made up here by a historical 
drama by Kalidasa.® The plot of the drama is taken from the 
numerous stories and legends that had gathered round the name 
of the Suhgas ; but it reveals, nevertheless, some historical in- 
formation which, corroborated by the Puranas in some places, 

2 See infra. 

3 Harsacarita (Nimayasagar ed.), p. 198 f. 

4 See, however, Jayaswal, JBORS. 4, 261. 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 33. 

® MSlavikagnimitra. 
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throws a faint light on the history of the period. It refers to a 
war between the Suhgas and the king of Vidarbha in which the 
former were victorious. The Suhga king mentioned is Agni, 
mitra, the second king of the Puranic list. “ It seems clear/' says 
Eapson, from what is known of the general history of the period 
that any such incursion by the Suhgas into Vidarbha must inevit- 
ably have brought them into collision with the Andhras whose power 
had at this time extended across the Deccan from the Eastern Coast, 
This was merely an episode in the struggle in which the Andhras 
were finally triumphant."'^ The Suhgas held the whole of Northern 
India till about 80 B.C. Brhaspatimitra mentioned in the Hathigum- 
pha inscription® and probably in the inscription found at Mora® 
seven miles south of Mathura, was perhaps a king of this dynasty. 
For a hundred and twelve years — so the Puranas tell us— this dynasty 
held sway over Northern India while the Satavahanas were pro- 
bably supreme in the south. In 80 B.C. Devabhuti, the last 
king of the Suhga dynasty, was put to death by his own minister 
of the Kanvayana Gotra and for about forty years thereafter 
this new dynasty ruled over the provinces or some of the provinces 
held by the Sungas, 

We have no more information of the kings of the Kanva 
dynasty than that supplied by the Puranas ; and even this con- 
flicts with the epigraphic evi(^ence available. The last king of 
this dynasty was Susarman ; and he was assassinated by his servant > 
Sisuka or Simuka,^^ who, according to the Purams, was the founder 
of the Andhra dynasty, as it is popularly known, which will engage 
our attention in the following pages. It was not Simuka, however 
but a later prince of that dynasty, who can claim the distinction 
of being the conqueror of the Kanvas ; for Simuka, as we learn 
from later epigraphic evidence, lived long before 28 B.C., in which 
year the fall of the Kanvas has been placed, relying on the account 
of the Puranas. 

7 Cambridge History of India, 1, pp. 519, 531. 

s JB0R8. 3, 473-479 ; also Ep, Ind. 2, 242 f. 

9 JRAS. 1912, 120. 

10 Harsacarita (Nimayasagar ed.), p. 199. 

1 1 Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 38. 
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Before we begin our account of the Satavahanas, it is neces- 
sary to determine the approximate year in which their dynasty 
was first started ; and also to consider the several views advanced 
by scholars about the home of the Satavahanas. We have re- 
marked above that within about a decade after the death of A^oka, 
province after province fell out of the Maurya Empire ; and amongst 
these were Maharastra and Aparanta, which asserted their inde- 
pendence under one, Simuka Satavahana. For placing the rise 
of the Satavahana dynasty soon after the death of Asbka, we rely 
mainly on the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela^^ and the' 
Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, the queen of the third king of 
this dynasty. The former is an inscription of the king of Kalinga 
and mentions a Satakarni, Lord of the Daksinapatha, against whom 
Kharavela marched in the second year of his reign. This Satakarni 
is undoubtedly a king of the Satavahana dynasty ; but the Puranas 
mention more than one king of his name. If, however, in the light 
of the information supplied by this inscription and that at Nanaghat 
we can determine who this Satakarni was, it will be possible 
approximately to date the rise of the Satavahana dynasty. 

The inscription at Nanaghat is by the queen of Satakarni who, 
according to Biihler’s interpretation,^^ was the son of Simuka. This 
latter is the same king whom the Puranas declare as the founder 
of the dynasty. The alphabet of the Nanaghat inscription agrees 
generally wifch that of the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela ; and this justifies the identification of the Satakarni 
mentioned therein with Satakarni of the Nanaghat, inscription, 
that is, No. 3 of Pargiter’s list. The Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela being dated in the year 165 of Muriya Kala, the initial 
year of which, according to Jayaswal, fell in 325-326 we 

get the year 171 B.C. as the year in which Kharavela marched 
against Satakarni. According to the Puranas this Satakarni came 
to the throne thirty- three years after the accession of Simuka ; 

12 JBORS. Vols. 3 and 4. 

13 ASWI. 6, 68 f. 

11 Ibid, ^ 

15 JEORS. 3, 112. 

16 JBORS, 3, 442, 451 ff. 

17 Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 38 f. 
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and since he must have ruled for a few years before the invasion 
of Kharavela, we get 220 B.C. as the approximate year in which 
Simuka founded the dynasty of the Satavahanas. 

Jayaswal’s reading of the date of the Kharavela inscription has 
not been accepted by all scholars. Kamaprasad Chanda, for instance, 
places the inscription later than that at Nanaghat and identifies the 
Satakarni mentioned therein with No. 6 of Pargiter’s list, whose reign 
may be tentatively dated between 75-20 B.C. This makes no 
considerable difference, however, so far as the rise of the Satavahana 
dynasty is concerned ; for the inscription at Nanaghat has been 
assigned by Biihler, on paleographic grounds, to 200-150 B.C.^^^ ; and 
the inscription of Kharavela is placed later than that at Nanaghat, 
the Satakarni mentioned therein will have only to be identified 
with one of the several later princes of this dynasty bearing the 
same name. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar places the rise of this 
dynasty in 75 B.C. ; and D. R. Bhandarkar also advocates the 
same date. They regard the Sungas and the Kanvas as contem- 
poraneous and date the rise of the Satavahanas from the fall of the 
Sungas. This ignores, however, the statement of the Puranas 
about the rise of the Kanva dynasty which, unlike that about the 
Satavahanas, has been corroborated by Bana. If we accept this 
date and calculate the periods of each king of the dynasty according 
to the Puranas, we shall have to place Pujumavi, who was a contem- 
porary of Castana, long after 130 A.D., the first date of Castana’s 
grandson."^ Unless, therefore, the evidence of the Puranas is to 
be entirely discarded, the only date that can be reasonably assigned 
to Simuka, the founder of the dynasty, is circa 220 B.C. 

r 

It follows that Simuka was not the destroyer of the Kanva 
dynasty ; for it came to an end in about 28 B.C.^^ This date 
depends on the periods allotted by the Puranas to the Sungas and 
the Kanvas respectively. It is evident that it was one of the 
later kings of the Satavahana dynasty who killed the last Kanva 

1® Ind. Ant 1919, 214; also Memoirs of the Arch. Surv, Ind. No. 1. 

19 ASWL 5, 73. 

20 Jnd. Ant 1920, 30 ; also Bom. Oaz., Vol.*l, part 2. 

21 JRA8. 1917, 273 ff. 

22 Smith, Early History of India, p. 206. 
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king and even the Pnranas help us to ascertain who he was. The 
Matsya Purajm, while giving the interval after Mahapadma, makes 
the parenthetical statement : ‘‘ As to the Andhras, they are the 
Pulomas, that is, those succeeding the king Puloma or Pulomayi.^'^^ 
Jayaswal regards this Puloma as No. 8 of Pargiter’s list. The first 
Pulomavi we find in the list is, however, No. 16 ; and the name of 
No. 8 is given as Apilaka, which cannot possibly be a mis-spelling 
for Puloma. If we roughly calculate backwards from No. 15^ 
we get the last quarter of the third century B.C. as the approxi- 
mate period in which the rise of the Satavahanas must be placed. 
The dates which we tentatively assign to the various kings of this 
dynasty are given in a table at the end. 

The question of the home of the Satavahanas has of late, 
engaged the serious attention of scholars.^ The old theory that 
they came from the Andhradesa, based, as it was, exclusively on 
the mention of these kings in the Puranas as Andhras, is now totter- 
ing as a result of recent investigations of scholars. The mere men- 
tion of certain kings in the Puranas as Andhras and their identity 
with the names of some of the Satavahana kings as giveji in their 
epigraphic records cannot justify an inference that the Satavahanas 
were originally rulers of the Andhradesa. That has, however, been 
the generally accepted' view. There can be no doubt that the 
names mentioned in the Puranas are the names of the Satavahana 
princes ; the genealogies as given in the Puranas and as disclosed 
by the epigraphical records agree in some cases. But with all this, 
to assert that the Satavahanas came from the Andhrade& is 
going further than is warranted by evidence. Majority of the 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas are found at Nasik ; their earliest 
inscription is at Nanaghat in Western India ; their earliest 
coins are found in Western India;^ they are referred to all along 
in the epigraphic records not as Andhras but as Satavahanas ; in 
the inscription of Kharavela they are said to be in the west of 

23 Pargiter, Dynasties ^ p. 58 ; JBORS. 3, 248. 

24 QJM8. 13, 59 ff. ; Ind. Ant, 1913, 276 ff. ; Annals of the Bhandar- 
Icar Institute^ 1, 21 ff. ; QJMS, 13, 776 ff. ; also* Cambridge History of 
India, 1, p. 599, n. 3. 

25 Rapson, Andhra Goins, p. 1 ff. 
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Kalinga^® ; in the Jain legends Paithan, in the Nizam’s dominions, 
is called their capitaP^ ; in the version of the origin of the 
djmasty given in the Kathasaritsagara, the founder of the 
dynasty is said to have been born at Paithan^. Even the language 
of their inscriptions is some kind of proto-Maharastri, with no 
affinity with the Telugu, the language of the Andhradesa^®. These 
facts fully justify the conclusion that the Satavahanas were 
not Andhras ; for if they had anything to do with the Andhradesa, 
it is not too much to expect a mention of it outside the Puranas, 
a reference to their affinity with the Andhras. 

The question remains, however, whence did they come ? Dr. 
Sukthankar, relying on two epigraphic records, suggests that their 
original home was in the Bellary District. “ The Myakadoni 
inscription^^ of Siri Pulumayi mentions the ‘ Janapada Satavahani- 
hara’ and the Hira-Hadagalli copperplate grant^^ of the Pallava Siva 
Skandavarman supplies us with the place-name, Satahani-rattha. 
These places, which are possibly identical, point definitely to the 
existence of a province or kingdom situated in the neighbourhood 
of the modern Bellary District, and named after the Satavahanas, 
which must have been so called on account of its being the original 
habitat of this tribe But the Myakadoni inscription which Dr. 
Sukthankar assigns to Va^isthiputra Pulumavi is in an alphabet 
which resembles the Jogayyapeta inscription of Puris'adatta and 
it is very probable that the Pulumavi of the Myakadoni 
inscription is the last king of the Satavahana dynasty, in the list 
given in the Matsya Parana So is also the Hira-Hadagalli 
copperplate grant an unquestionably later record ; and thus the 
names Satavahani-hara and Satahani-rattha, distinctly later names 

20 JBORS, 3, 454 ; 4, 398. 

JBBR AS, 10, 134; Satavahanapurassara nrpas citrakaricarita 

ihabhavan — Kalpapradipa. 

28 Kathasaritsagara, 2, 8. 

29 Ind, Ant. 1913, 278. 

30 Ep. Ind. 14, 163 ff. 

81 Ep. Ind. 1, 2 ff. 

32 Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst, 1, 40. 

33 Ep. Ind. 14, 153 ff. 

34 Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 61. 
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current probably in the beginning of the third century A.D. And , 
further, if this was their original home, how is it that we do not 
find any inscriptions of the early Satavahanas there ? nor any 
mention of this Rattha or Ahara in any of the earlier inscriptions ? 
The inscriptions of the later princes of the dynasty are found in 
t]be eastern part of the Deccan, where, perhaps, they migrated after 
their power was smashed by Ksatrapa Rudradaman. To this time 
we must therefore trace the origin of the name, Satavahani-hara, 
which was not the original habitat of the tribe but which they made 
their home in later times. 

It will thus appear that all the circumstances point to Western 
India as the original home of the Satavahanas. ^n the Edicts 
of Asoka we find a mention of the Satiyaputras who were on the 
borders of his empire. The Satavahanas,’’ observes Jayas- 

wal, ‘‘ according to tradition are out of a republican people, 
probably the representatives of As'oka’s Satiyaputras, their 
oldest coins being struck in the name of Sata only.” Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar suggested that the independent state 
of Satiyaputra army was situated along the Western Ghats and 
the Konkan Coast below ; and he further pointed out that along 
the westernmost portion of the Deccan tableland, we have Maratha, 
Kayastha, and Brahman families, bearing the surname Satpute which 
seems to be derived from the Satiyaputta of the inscription. The 
Satavahanas, therefore, it would appear, were the Satiyaputras 
who asserted their independence after the death of the Asoka 
and founded an empire in Western India. It is true that the 
identification of Satiyaputras has not been accepted by all scholars ; 
yet the growing tendency among them to locate the Satiyaputra 
kingdom somewhere in Western India is, indeed, unmistakable.^®^ 

The mention in the Puranas about these kings as Andhras 
can be easily understood. The Puranas were written only after 
the third century A.D. , when the Satavahanas, driven out of 

36 Smith, AMa, p. 160 ; Bhandarkar, A^oka, pp. 275 ff. 

36 JBOBS, 3, 442, n. 24. 

37 Indian Review , 1909, 401 ff. 

38 JRAS, 1919, 681 ; QJMS, Vol, 12 ; and particularly Cambridge 
History of India, 1, 699, 603. 
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Western India by the powerful forces of the Ksatrapas, had 
migrated to the Andhradesa. At the time when the Puranas 
were written, the Satavahanas had lost all their connection with 
Western India ; and that explains their mention of these kings as 
Andhras.^^ 

On the question of the origin of the name Satavahana, it is not 
possible to be definite. The name, as shown above, was perhaps 
derived from the Satiyaputras of A^oka ; but there are various 
legends which attempt to give several other derivations of this 
name. The Abhidhanacintamam explains it as : sataih dattasukhaih 
vahanaih yasya iti The Kathasaritsagara says that the 
Satavahana was so called because he was' carried by a Yaksa named 
Sata, who was the father of this prince The Kalpapradipa 
explains : sanoter danarthatval loke satavahana iti vyapadesam 
lambhitah In these versions Satavahana is the name of a 
king, the founder of the dynasty. The colophon to Dr. Peterson^s 
manuscript of the Sattasai reads : Satakarnopanamakah ; and this 
shows that later on, at least, it became a family name. 

With the origin of the founder of the dynasty, we are not 
concerned except so far as to determine the caste of these princes ; 
but even here the evidence of the Jain legends is conflicting and of 
very little credence. One traditional account says that the Sata- 
vahana was born from a virgin aged four years ; another traces 
his descent to a Yaksa. The epigraphic evidence, however, points 
definitely to the Satavahanas as Brahmins. In the Nasik inscription 
No. 2, Gautamlputra Satakarm is called ekabrahmana and ksatri- 
yadarpamanamardana. These references clearly indicate that he 
was not a Ksatriya but a Brahmin ; and we get further proof from 
the fact that he is therein said to have tried to do away with the 
varnasaihkara, which was prevailing in his times. The Satakarm 

39 QJMS. 13, 598 ff. ; JBBRA8. (N. S.) 1, 161. 

40 JBBMA8. Vol. 10: “ Salivahana and the Salivahana Saptasati.” 

41 satena yaemad udho'bhut tasmat tarn Satavahanam namna cakara 
kalena raj ye cainaih nyavesayat. 

42 JBBRA8, 10. 132. 

43 Third Report of Search for Skt. MSS. p. 349. 

44 JBBRA8, 10, 132. 
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of the Nanaghat inscription is, no doubt, mentioned as the performer 
of the AsVamedha sacrifice ; but although only Ksatriya kings were 
in early times eligible to perform this sacrifice, this qualification 
seems to have been dispensed with later.^^ 

The first king mentioned in the Puranas is Simuka Sata- 
vahana. We have pointed out above that he was not the extir- 
pator” of the Kanva dynasty ; but one of those feudatories of 
the Mauryas who threw off their allegiance to the suzerain power 
after the death of A^ka. We have no epigraphic records, nor any 
coins of this prince ; but he is mentioned in the Nanaghat inscription 
of the queen of Satakarm, his son. 

Simuka, according to the Puranas, was succeeded by his younger 
brother Krsna who ruled for eighteen years. An inscription at 
Nasik^^ records that it was in his reign that the cave was made. The 
characters of this inscription are of the same type as those of the 
Nanaghat inscription ; and it is, therefore, evident that this Kanha 
was not far removed in time from the year of the Nanaghat epi- 
graph. Curiously enough, however, his name is nowhere men- 
tioned in that e|)igraph ; nor is he given a statue in the cave 
itself, although Simuka, his predecessor, figures there. This was 
perhaps because Kanha was a usurper after ^imuka’s death ; and 
as the Nanaghat inscription is by the widow of &muka’s son 
whose claims Ka^a overrode, we need not wonder at the way 
in which he seems to have been ignored in that inscription. 

The successor of KaiAa, the Puranas declare, was Satakarni. 
The epigraphic evidence in the form of the Nanaghat inscription 
shows that he was the son of Simuka. We have said above that 
the Sungas came more than once into conflict with the Satavahanas. 
This Satakarri was probably contemporary with Pusyamitra and 
the performance of the AsVamedha sacrifice recorded in the 
Nanaghat inscription can be explained by supposing that he was the 
actual conqueror of Ujjain. It appears most likely,” observes 
Prof. Eapson, “ that Ujjain was wrested from the first Sunga 
<6 Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity ^ p. 44. 

46 No. 1144 of LMers’ List. 

Biihler, A8WI, Vol. 4 ; Vol. 5, p. 71. 

48 Tbid. 
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king by Satakarm.” This inference is strengthened by the 
3oins attributed to this king and figured by Rapson in his Cata- 
logue as of the Malva fabric. The sacrifices and fees paid to the 
Brahmins testify eloquently to the wealth of his realm ; and his 
A^vamedha sacrifice bespeaks his sarvabhaumatva. But re- 
verse^ of fortune are common to great men as well. Once, perhaps, 
luring his regime he was defeated by the Sungas ; but, ultimately, 
victory appears to have been on his side as a result of which he was 
able to annex Western Malva. Once, again, he had to face the 
Lord of Kalinga, as we learn from the Hathigumpha inscription. It 
:eads : dutiye ca vase acitayita satakanjm pachimadi^am haya- 
^aja-nara-radha-vahulam dandam pathapayati kanhavenaih gataya 
3a senaya vitapayati Musikanagaraih.^® It does not appear from 
yhis that Satakarni was defeated by the Lord of Kalinga. The 
attersent an army against him ; but had to be content with burning 
:he Musikanagara only. 

Satakarni had two sons, Kumara Hakusiri and Vedisiri, who is 
also called Kumaravara. According to the Puranas, the successor 
Df Satakarni was Purnotsanga. So either, as conjectured by Biihler, 
Purnotsahga is a Biruda ; or Vedisiri, although heir-apparent at the 
time of the Nanaghat inscription, never really ascended the throne.^^ 
A Jain legend mentions Saktikumara, that is Hakusiri, as the 
successor of Satavahana who is described as a very lascivious 
king ; but an inscription at Nasik by the granddaughter of 
Hakusiri^^ mentions him only as a Mahahakusiri, which does not 
indicate that he ever was a king. Furthermore, the Nanaghat 
inscription indicates that Vedisiri succeeded Satakarm and that as 
he was a minor, his mother was acting as regent for him. Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar tries to identify Vedisiri with Apilava or Apitaka ; 
but on what grounds he does not say. Apilava is No. 8 of 
Pargiter’s list ; there are four other kings that intervene between 
him and Satakarni ; and there is no similarity between the names , 

49 Cambridge History of India, 1, 532. 

JiO JBBRS. 4, 398. 

51 ASWI. 5, 72. 

52 JBBRAS. 10, 134. 

53 Liiders’ No. 1141. 

54 Ind, Ant, 1918, 72. 
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Ipilava and Vedisiri, to enable us to identify them. If after all, 
we have to resort to conjectures, it is preferable to follow Biihler 
and identify him with Purnotsahga. 

It was during the reign of this king that the Nanaghat 
inscription was engraved and conformably to the practice amongst 
the Buddhists and Jains, Salikas set up. The situation of the 
inscription proves that the Satavahanas now held the Nana Pass 
which leads from Junnar in the Deccan to Kohkan, the coastal 
regions of Western India. Putting the legends under the statues 
in the cave and the main inscription together, Biihler deduced the 
following genealogy of the early kings of this dynasty. The names 
of the descendants of Hakusiri are taken from the Nasik inscription 
of his grand-daughter. 

Genealogy of the Early Satavahanas 

Raja Simuka Satavahana 
Maharathi Tranakayira | 


Nayanika—Siri Satakarni Kiimara Bhayala 


Kumara Hakusiri Kumara Satavahana 

I (Kumaravara Vedisiri) 

Daughter=Rayamaca Arhalaya 

i 

Bhattapalika=Rayamaca Agiyatanaka 
Kapanaka 

We have noticed the progress of the Satavahana power from 
their stronghold Pratisthana to Ujjain ; its subsequent extension 
to Vidis'a is evidenced by an inscription on the Sanchi Gateway, 
which records a donation by the foreman of the artisans of 
Sri Satakarni, who was identified by Biihler and Cunningham with 
the Satakarni at Nanaghat.^® But this latter identification is 

Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 264 ; Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, 
p. 13 ; Ep» Ind, 2, 88 ; Memoirs of the Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 1. 
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impossible on various groimds.^® We have shown above that when 
the Satakarni of Nanaghat held sway over the Dakshinapatha, the 
l^uhgas were ruling over Eastern Malva at Vidi^a. On paleographic 
grounds also, Biihler’s arguments fall to the ground. The characters 
of the Sanchi inscription he regards as almost identical with those 
of the Nanaghat inscription. It is difficult to dispute the opinion 
of so great an authority as Biihler on such questions ; but on the 
whole it appears ‘‘ more probable that Biihler is mistaken in assigning 
so early a date to this inscription.” The letters in the Sanchi 
inscription with a serif or a thick-headed vertical and its ta with a 
round lower part justify us in placing this inscription later than 
the Nanaghat inscription of the queen of Satakarm.^^ Both 
paleographic and architectural considerations require the reign of 
this Satakarni to be assigned to the middle of the latter half of 
the first century B.C.^® Consequently, he was one of the several 
other Satakar^ who appear in the list given in the Puranas. 

After 72 B.C. when the Sunga power came to an end, the 
Satavahanas extended their dominions as far as Eastern Malva. 
“ The conquest of East Malva marks the north-eastern limit to which 
the progress of the Andhra power can be traced from the evidence of 
inscriptions and coins.”®® After this inscription at Sanchi, there 
is a long interval during which there are no epigraphic records, no 
coins, which can be dated with precision. It is possible that this 
period may have been uneventful historically and marked by no 
great political changes such as would have found their records in 
monuments or necessitated an abundant coinage to supply the 
needs of a great military expedition ; but it is perhaps more pro- 
bable that both inscriptions and coins remain to be discovered in 

Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pp. xxiii-xxiv. “ On the 
whole it seems more probable that Biihler was mistaken in assigning so 
early a date to this inscription and that this king Va^isthiputra 
|§ri Satakarni is to be identified with one of several Satakarnis who appear 
later in the Puranic lists.” 

57 Chanda, Memoirs of the Arch. Surv, Ind. No. 1, ^.*7. 

5® Sir John Marshall assigns tie reliefs on the four gateways of 
Sanchi to the latter half of the first century B.C. See his article in Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. 1 ; also Chanda, Memoirs Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 1, p. 15. 

5® Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p, 531. 
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a country the greater part of which still awaits systematic 
archaeological investigation.®^ 

Two other kings have been referred to not in the epigraphic 
records but in the literature of the period. The Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana mentions one Kuntala Satakarni®^ who may be No. 13 
of Pargiter’s list. His name indicates that he ruled over the 
country which was known as Kuntala and which certainly included 
Maharastra. After him the Satavahanas were driven out of 
a greater part of Kuntala and forced to take refuge in Southern 
Maharairtra. The dynasty of foreigners that succeeded them in 
Northern Maharastra and Malva was known as the Ksaharatas ; 
and it will engage our attention in the following chapter. 

The other king is Hala, No. 17 of Pargiter’s list, who is the 
reputed author of a collection of erotic verses.®^ He ruled 
probably in the second half of the first century A.D. 


II 

The Ksatrapa Rulers. 

We have seen how after the death of As'oka, the various pro- 
vinces under him, no longer controlled by a strong central govern- 
ment, asserted their independence and severed their connection 
with the empire. Taxila and the adjoining provinces in the 
North-West Frontier, far removed from Magadha, were probably 
the first to assert their independence ; and situated as they were, 
close to the Gate of India, they fell an easy prey to the ambitions 
of the Hellenistic princes from Bactria. “ An attempt was pro- 
bably made in the Hfe-time of Euthydemus to annex those terri- 
tories which had been ceded to Chandragupta Maurya by Seleucus 
Nicator and with the break up of the Maurya kingdom on the 
death of Asoka, this was quite feasible.”®^ In about 190 B.C. 

Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty ^ p. xxiv. 

Kamasutra (ed. Parab). p. 164. 

Hala Saptai^ati (ed. Parab). It is possible that the collection is 
due to some court poet, but is known as the work of Hila. 

Rawlinson, Bactria^ p. 66. 
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they moved further under Demetrius, son-in-law of Antiochus the 
Great, and brought the Kabul Valley, the Punjab and Sindh under 
their powerful sway. The concentration of his attention on these 
provinces, however, weakened the hold of Demetrius on Bactria ; 
and in about 170 B.C. another Bactrian named Eucratides rebelled 
against the authority of Demetrius and wrested from him Bactria 
and subsequently a part of his Indian possessions. The rival 
houses of Demetrius and Eucratides continued their feud even in 
India and encroached from time to time on each other’s 
dominions. This continued till the break up of their power in 
Taxila in about 85 B.C. under the force of the invading hosts from 
Parthia.®^ 

The Scythians, who drove out the Greeks from Taxila, were 
originally a barbaric tribe from Middle Asia, who had settled in 
Parthia early in the second century B.C. There they became the 
ruling race ; they were invested with large landed property and 
formed the council of the king. The country that was later per- 
manently occupied by them received the name Seistan.®^ From 
there, marching northwards, they brought Arachosia under their 
sway ; and Vonones, who led one section of the Scythians, settled 
in that country. Another section under Saka Maues overran 
and annexed Taxila in about 85 B.C. and thus put an end to the 
Greek dynasty ruling there. 

Maues was succeeded in about 58 B.C. by Azes I, who had 
been intimately associated with the family of Vonones in the 
government of Arachosia and was in fact perhaps as much a 
Parthian as a Saka. The reign of Azes was long and prosperous. 
He extended and consolidated the Saka power in India. In the 
administration of his government he adopted the old Persian 
system of government by Satraps which had long been established 
in the Panjab ; and this system was continued by his successors, 
Azilises and Azes II. Azes I has been credited with being the 
founder of an era. An inscription discovered by Sir John Marshall 


Marshall, Arch, Surv, Ind., 1912-113. 

Sakastan or Seistan is mentioned in insor. P on the Mathura 
Lion Capital. 
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in his excavations at Taxilais dated in the year 136 of Azes and 
it is probable that the inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas are 
also dated in the same era. 

Gondophernes, a successor of Azes II, finally brought about 
a union between the two rival sections at Taxila and Arachosia ; 
but after his death his empire was disintegrated and his Satraps 
became independent. And with this event the Kushanas, who 
later made a mark in Indian history, came on the scene. 

While Azes and his successors were ruling as suzerains, their 
vast Indian possessions were, as we have said above, divided into 
Satrapies. This form of government is not certainly Indian ; 
nor is the word Satrap, which was given an Indian form by chang- 
ing it into Ksatrapa, an Indian word. This latter word is met 
with nowhere else than in the coin-legends and inscriptions after 
the second century B.C. With characteristic subtlety of intellect, 
however, the Indian Pandits have attempted to change the original 
word into an Indian form and explain it as : ksatram pati it 
ksatrapah. The old Persian has Khshathrapavan and the corres- 
ponding Greek term is crarpaTreg, The Hebrew term is Sakhshadra- 
pan. In ancient history it is the name given by the Persians to their 
provincial governors. As the name itself is of Persian origin, it 
will not be out of place to mention here the functions and duties 
pertaining to the office of Satrap in Persia. The empire of Darius, 
we are told, included as many as thirty Satrapies. Darius did not 
attempt to subjugate the races that peopled his dominions ; on 
the contrary he encouraged them to retain their languages, customs 
and religions, their laws and their particular constitutions. Centu- 
ries later, when the Parthian and Schythian hoards brought a large 
part of India under their sway, they followed, it would appear, 
the example set down by Darius and accepted the manners, customs, 
and the religion of the people over whom they ruled. The Satrap 
in Persia was the. head of the administration of his province ; he 
collected the taxes, controlled the local officials, the subject tribes 
and cities, and was the supreme judge of the province to whose 
chair every civil and criminal case could be brought. He was 

ee Arch, Surv, Ind, 1912-13; JRAS, 1914, 975-976 ff. “ Sa 100. 20. 
10. 4,. 1. 1. Ayasa asadhasa masasa divase 10. 4. 1.’* 
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assisted by a council to which also provincials were added and was 
controlled by a royal secretary and by emissaries of the king.®^ 

Such were the Satraps of Persia and with the name Satrap 
it may be assumed, the Saka overlords in India invested them 
with all powers and functions enjoyed by the Persian Satraps. 
The epigraphic evidence testifies, so far as it can, to the truth of 
this assumption. Probably the system of government which 
succeeded in Persia was but a failure here, as the control of the 
king could not be equally effective. 

One more title we find used in India is the title of Mahaksa- 
trapa. It is common amongst the Satraps of Mathura, Taxila and 
amongst the successors of Castana, the Ujjain Satrap. The title 
itself indicates that the Mahaksatrapa occupied a position of 
greater power and independence than a Ksatrapa, but was never- 
theless subservient to his overlord. The peculiar circumstances 
of India necessitated the creation of this office ; and it appears 
that the whole empire of the “ King of Kings ’’ was divided into 
several provinces, each under a Mahaksatrapa ; and each of these 
Great Satrapies was divided into Satrapies. Later on, probably, 
the significance of these titles seems to have undergone a change ; 
and those who were called Ksatrapas were subordinate to the 
Mahaksatrapas or some foreign kings who conquered them and 
those who styled themselves as Mahaksatrapas were independent 
and owed fealty to none.®® 

The principal Satrapies as known to us from coins and in- 
scriptions are those at Kapisa, at Taxila, at Mathura, at Ujjain and 
the Western Satrapy at Junnar. We are, indeed, concerned with 
the last ; but the Satrapy at Mathura deserves particular mention, 
as it appears from the coins of the Western Ksatrapas and an 
inscription at Mathura to be connected with the latter. The Satraps 
at Taxila were Liaka-Kusulaka and Patika ; and those at Mathura 
were Rajuvala and Sodasa. From the inscription on the Mathura 
Lion Capital,®® we learn that at the time it was inscribed, Patika had 
become a Mahaksatrapa and that Bajuvala was also a Mahakga- 

®7 Historians* History of the World, 2, 608. 

68 JBBRA8. 20, 281, n. 35. 

60 Ep, Ind. 9, 139. 
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trapa, his son ^odasa being then only a Ksatrapa. And from the 
Amohini record of the year 72 of Azes we learn that in that year 
I^o^asa had become a Mahaksatrapa in succession to Eajuvala. 
Patika and Rajuvala have thus to be placed between 10 B.C. and 
10 A.D. ; and Sodasa after 10 A.D. 

Ksaharata, the family name by which the Satraps at Junnar 
are known, appears to be a Sanskrit form of the Prakrita word 
Kharaosta, which we find used as a family or tribal name of the 
dynasty ruling at Mathura, in the inscription on the Mathura Lion 
Capital,'^^ on the coins of the Satrap Artas, in the Taxila copper- 
plate grant of king Moga,^^ and in the Ganesra inscription.^^ The 
form is either Kharaosta or Chaharata ; but the Ganesra inscrip- 
tion alone mentions Ksaharata. It would thus appear that Naha- 
pana, who called himself a K^harata, belonged to the family of 
the Mathura Ksatrapas ; and this would furnish a connecting link 
between the Northern and Western Ksatrapas.*^^ 

It is evident that the Western Ksatrapas were of foreign 
origin. Their title, their names, their. coins, which resemble in 
some respects those of the Mathura Ksatrapas and in others of 
Spalirises and Azes,*^® and the use of Kharosthi script on their 
coins, place their northern origin beyond doubt. As regards 
their race, the names of the only two princes we know are the only 
test. “ It seems to me as certain that the name of Nahapana is 
Persian and the name of Ysamotika, the father of Castana is 
Scythic.'’^® But the names of these Ksatrapas are not certainly 
a sure test ; nor is it possible to find one, for the Sakas and the 
Pallavas had intermingled long before they came to India. 
Whether they were Sakas or Pallavas, however, it is sufficient for 
our purposes to know that they belonged to or were the 


70 Marshall, JBASf. 1914, 985. 

71 JS/p. Ind, Vol. 9. 

72 Ep. Ind, 4, 54 ; JRA8, 1994. 

78 JRAS, 1912, 121. 

Catalogue of Andhra Coins, Qom No. 238; 1890, 

641 ff. ; Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, 1, 169. 

75 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, ovii-cviii. 
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descendants of those nomadic tribes who overran India under 
^aka Maues. 

The Ksatrapas being the governors of a province, another 
question that we must consider is about their suzerains. Both 
in his inscriptions and coins, Nahapana calls himself a Ksatrapa ; so 
also does Bhumaka, his predecessor, on his coins. Having now 
seen that they were either Sakas or Pallavas, we must naturally 
look for their suzerains amongst the Saka-Pallava kings. But 
they have been so long regarded as the Satraps of the Kushana 
sovereigns. The whole question depends upon the date we assign 
to Nahapana. That question has been fully discussed of late ; 
and it has been satisfactorily established that Nahapana lived in 
the last quarter of the first century B.C. This means that he was 
not a Satrap of Kujula Kadphises (circa 40-78 A.D.) nor of Wima- 
Kadphises (circa 78-110 A.D.). It is obvious that Nahapana was 
a contemporary of Rajuvala, the Mathura Satrap of the Saka- 
Pallava kings. An examination of the coins of Nahapana and of 
Azes and Spalirises only justifies this inference. The close simi- 
larity, further, between the coins of the Northern Satraps who 
were Mahaksatrapas and those of Nahapana who was only a Ksa- 
trapa leads us to the conjecture that Mathura was the seat of the 
Mahaksatrapa who appointed a man of his own dynasty as his 
Ksatrapa in charge of Western India. 

Bhumaka, the first Western Ksatrapa, is known entirely 
from his coins found “ in the coasting regions of Gujerat and 
Kathiawad and also sometimes M^va.”^^ No inscription of this 
Ksatrapa has yet been discovered. His coins, which are all of 
copper, bear legends on them both in the Brahmi and the Kha- 
rosthi scripts. The insignia on the coins are an arrow and a thun- 
derbolt and a discus on the obverse ; and a lion-capital and dhar- 
macakra on the reverse. “ The obverse type which is continued 
by Nahapana as the reverse tj^e of both his silver and copper 
coinages, may perhaps have been the distinctive badge of the 
Ksaharatas.’^^® The coins issued by Spalirises and Azes bear the 

77 Rapsoii, Catalogue, Plate IX. 

78 Ibid, p. cvi. 
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insignia, bow, discus and an arrow ; and those issued by the 
Mathura Ksatrapas have a lion-capital and a dharmacakra. These 
similarities considerably strengthen the conjecture that Bhumaka 
was a Ksatrapa under the Mahaksatrapa at Mathura, both 
subservient to the ^aka overlords. How this Bhumaka was related 
to Nahapana, his successor, there is no evidence to show ; and 
it is only the type of Bhumaka’s coins, their fabric^ their find- 
spots and the legends they bear that lead us to suppose that he was 
a predecessor of Nahapana and ruled over Western India. 

Nahapana is the only other Ksatrapa of the dynasty whose 
coins and inscriptions have been found in Western India. 
On none of his coins, however, is Nahapana mentioned as a 
Ksatrapa ; nor also in the inscriptions of his son-in-law, 
Usavadata, and in the Junnar inscription of Ayama. On the 
coins he styles . himself as a Raja®®; and the conjectured 
reading of the first word in the Junnar inscription®^ is also 
Raja. If this reading is correct, it would set at rest any doubt 
raised by his mention on the coins as a king only. Two 
explanations can be offered for the addition of this title. It may 
be perhaps that this Satrap was gradually drifting away from the 
central government ; or perhaps he used the term Raja as it was 
applied to him by the people over whom he ruled. It was pro- 
bably difficult for Indians to understand this new form of govern- 
ment by the Satraps as the deputies of the Imperial Power ; and 
as the real kings were far removed and their functions virtually 
exercised by the Satraps, these latter Were regarded as kings, 

Nahapana had a daughter named Daksamitra who was married 
to Saka Usavadata. We have inscriptions of this Usavadata as 
Karla and Nasik®^ in which he records his benefactions at various 
places. Some of these benefactions are grants of lands and vil- 
lages, construction of rest-houses, erection of drinking places, etc. 
The nature of his benefactions and especially his landgrants show 
that Usavadata was not an ordinary donor ; and that he exercised 

Probably Hagana or Hagamasha, the predecessors of Rajuvala. 
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some authority over the provinces in which the places of his 
benefactions are situated. Thus we may infer that Ajmer, Ka- 
thiawar, Gujerat, Western Malva, North Konkan and the Nasik 
District were consigned to his charge. Nahapana himself obvi- 
ously ruled over the remaining provinces ; and these latter are 
indicated by the inscription of Gautami Balasri at Nasik, which 
enumerates all the provinces which Gautamiputra Satakarm, 
several years later, wrested from the Ksaharatas. It seems 
probable that Akara, Vidarbha, Asmaka, and Mujaka were under 
the direct rule of the Ki^trapa.®^ 

The capital of the kingdom of Nahapana was probably at 
Junnar. Minnagara mentioned in the Periplus as the capital of 
the kingdom of Mambaros and all India and Omenogara mentioned 
by Ptolemy should rather be identified with Junnar than with 
Mandasore as suggested by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar.®^ 

Nahapana’s rule was in all probability a long and prosperous 
one. Trade with Western countries thrived during his regime ; 
and we have ample evidence of this on his coins which resemble 
the Roman dinarii. Benefactions were bestowed on Brahmins 
and Buddhists ; ferries, rest-houses, places for drinking water 
and public halls are some of the comforts that he bestowed on his 
subjects. But what redounds greatly to his credit is his revival 
of the Nigama-sabha. There was also a Registry Office where all 
important documents were registered after being read out. Only 
once during his regime do we come across what may be called 
trouble on the frontier ; and that was the rebellion of the Malavas, 
which was effectively crushed by Usavadata.®* But for this, 
the country enjoyed peace and prosperity as is evidenced by the 
numerous benefactions and the glorious monuments of the 
period. 

When exactly the rule of Nahapana came to an end, it is not 
possible to state with preciseness. The Junnar inscription referred 
to above is dated in the 46th year, which, as we shall show below, 
means the 46th year of the era of Azes, that is, 12 B.C. That 

Ind. Ant 1926 : “ The Capital of Nahapanai*’ 

81 No, 1131 of LUders’ List. 
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was the last year of Nahapana mentioned in the epigraphic records 
and it may, therefore, be assumed that his rule came to an end in 
the last decade of the first century B.C. It has been regarded 
that it was Nahapana whom Gautamiputra Satakarni ‘‘ the 
restorer of the glory of the Satavahanas ” defeated. The 
Jogeltembhi hoard of the coins of Nahapana contains a large number 
of coins restruck by Gautamiputra, and relying on this, scholars 
have regarded these two princes as contemporaneous. Dr. Scott, 
who examined these coins, was, however, of opinion that possibly 
‘‘ the various members of the family caused their own likenesses 
to be engraved on them while keeping the inscription of Nahapana 
unchanged as he was the founder of the dynasty.” The faces on 
these coins vary greatly in age and also in features ; and it is not 
possible that they were of the same person. Further, an examina- 
tion of these coins revealed that they must have been very long 
in circulation before they were restruck by Gautamiputra and 
that all the coins probably covered a century.®^ This proves 
conclusively that Nahapana and Gautamiputra were not contem- 
poraries but were separated by a very long period. This conclu- 
sion cannot be shaken by the reference in a Nasik inscription of 
Gautamiputra®^ to Usavadata who, there is no indication to show, 
was the son-in-law of Nahapana. 

Of the successors of Nahapana we have no information worth 
the name. They have not left any epigraphic records ; and we 
have only these coins which bear their effigies. The Mambaros 
mentioned in the Periplus was perhaps one of these successors. 
For nearly a century, the successors of Nahapana held together 
his vast possessions. The vast empire consolidated by Gondo- 
phernes fell in about 60 A.D. ; and while the Kushanas got posses- 
sion of the Punjab, the king of the Deccan, Gautamiputra Satakarni 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pallavas and seized Maharastra, 
Kathiawar and Malva.®^ With the Empire of the baka-Pallava 
overlord parcelled into petty principalities, it was in this state of 
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chaos that this king from the tablelands of the Kjishna®® marched 
northwards and after destroying the Ksaharatas, who ruled over 
the Dak^apatha, once more reconquered the territory which was 
held by his ancestors. 

The inscriptions of Usavadata at Nasik mention the years 41, 42 
and 46 ; and the inscription of Nahapana’s minister, Ayama, at 
Junnar mentions the year 46. These dates do not certainly refer 
to the regnal years of Nahapana. A reign of forty-six years is 
certainly rare ; and these dates must, therefore, refer to some era. 
Scholars are not unfortunately agreed as to what particular era is 
referred to in these inscriptions. One view is that these dates refer 
to the Saka Era beginning in 78 A.D., which makes them equivalent 
to 119, 120, 123 and 124 A.D. respectively. This view was widely 
accepted as it fitted in well with the chronology of the later Satava- 
hanas, based as it was on the assumption that Gautamiputra Sata 
karm and Nahapana were contemporaries. As we have said above 
assumption is clearly wrong ; and Gautamiputra Satakarm and 
Nahapana were separated at least by half a century. The paleo- 
graphic difficulties in the way of regarding them as contemporaries 
were pointed out by Mr. E. D, Banerji in 1908. “ The characters 
of his [Nahapana’s] inscriptions are earlier than those of the inscrip- 
tions who are now held to be his contemporaries, and so much 
earlier than those of the Junagadh inscription that it is impossible 
to place Rudradaman 26 years after Nahapana.”*^® But inferences 
from paleographic evidence are not always above doubt ; and the 
discovery of the Andhau inscriptions may be said to have fully 
established the truth of Mr. Banerji’s contention. 

/ 

With the wider question of the origin of the Saka era, we are 
not concerned. Various theories have been adduced on this ques- 
tion. Pandit Bhagvanlal and Jackson suggested the possibility of 
the era being founded in commemoration of Nahapana’s conquest 
of Gujerat.®® Cunningham and M. Dubreuil regard Castaim as 

Nasik inscr. No. 4, where Gautamiputra is called Ben3katakaBVamf> 
referring to Benak^taka or the tablelands of the Krishna where he was ruling 
before the extirpation of the Ksaharatas. See further Section IV. 
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the founder of this era and Dr. Fleet bestows that honour on 
Nahapana.®^ The recent discoveries by Sir John Marshall have 
thrown considerable light on this question ; and if his interpreta- 
tion be correct, we shall have to place the epoch of the Saka Era 
in the reign of Wima-Kadphises. The whole question has not yet 
been settled ; and^ howsoever tempting it may be to enquire into 
the origin of the Saka era, such an enquiry does not pertain to the 
subject of this paper. 

If we regard the years mentioned in the Junnar and Nasik 
inscriptions of the Ksaharatas as referring to the Saka era, the last 
date of Nahapana would be 124 A.D.; and as the Andhau inscription 
of Eudradaman is dated in the year 52, which admittedly refers to 
the Saka era, we shall have to huddle up, during the intervening 
period of five years, events which must have taken more than that 
time. Mr. Banerji has thus fully exposed the impossibility of 
referring these dates to the oaka era ; and has also shown that the 
Andhau inscription does not refer to the conjoint rule of Castana 
and Eudradaman. It being then established that Nahapana’s 
inscriptions are not dated according to the Saka era, we have 
next to consider what other era they refer to. 

The date of Nahapana can be determined independently of 
this question. The characters of the inscription of Usavadata are 
very much earlier than those of the Satavahana inscriptions. The 
script of the former is of the Northern type and appears to be earlier 
than even the script of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription of 
Sodasa ; and on paleographic grounds also Nahapana must be 
placed prior to fciodasa.®^ Sodasa lived after 10 A.D., and Nahapana, 
therefore, who preceded him must be placed in the last quarter of 
the first century B.C. 

This then being the approximate date of Nahapana, we have 
next to consider in what era his inscriptions are dated. Nahapana 
was a Satrap of the baka-Pallava kings ; and it is but natural 

M JBBRAS. 20, 277 ff. JRAS, 1913, 992-993 ; Ind, Ant. 1923, 82 ff ; 
Cuimingham, Coins of India, pp. 104 ff. 

92 JRAS. 1916, 273 ff. 
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that he should date his inscriptions in an era founded or observed by 
his overlord. Such an era, we know, was founded by Azes I. The 
Taxila inscriptions discovered by Sir John Marshall is dated in the 
year 136 of Azes. As the inscription belongs to a period far 
removed from Azes, we need not be surprised at this bald 
designation of an era by a king’s name.”^ This Azes, the first, 
has been placed in about 58 B.C.; and it appears, therefore, 
that the era referred to in the Taxila inscription is the Vikrama 
are beginning in 58 B.C., which was perhaps founded to 
commemorate the accession of Azes I. “ The Interpretation,” 
observes Prof. Rapson, “ may well be correct in spite of the tra- 
dition that this era was founded by Vikramaditya of Ujjain to com- 
memorate the defeat of the Sakas ; and whatever may have been 
the origin of this era, the assignment of the reign of Azes to this 
period is justified by other considerations. It is consistent with the 
date assigned to his predecessor (75 B. C.) and with the date of his 
third successor on the throne, Gondophernes, who almost certainly 
began to rule in 19 A.D., and supported by evidence drawn from 
the epigraphy of the Greek coin-legends.”^^ We have expressed the 
view above that Nahapana was a Ksatrapa of the Saka-Pallava 
kings and v/as perhaps subservient to the Mahaksatrapa at Mathura. 
There is nothing unnatural, therefore, in the use of the era of Azes 
in his inscriptions. 

Paleographic considerations justify the date we have assigned 
to Nahapana on this calculation. The architectural characteristics 
of his splendid monuments also point to the latter half of the first 
csntury B.C. as the probable date of Nahapana. The style of the finest 
Caitya Halls at Karla and Nasik resembles that of the balustrade of 
the grand Stupa at Sanchi. In the Caitya hall at Nasik the form 
of the entrance doorway, the lotus design of the face of the jambs, the 
miniature, Persepolitan pilasters, the rails of the balustrade flanking 
the steps and the treatment of the Dvarapala figure all bespeak 
a date approximately contemporary with the Sanchi Tora nas,^^ 

94 Arch. Surv. Ind. 1912-13 ; 1914, 275 £. 

95 Cambridge History of India, 1, 571. 

99 Sir J ohn Marshall assigns the reliefs on the four gateways at Sanohi 
to the latter half of the first century B,C. (Marshall, Ouidt to Sanchi ; 
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at least a century later than the work at Barahut”; and 
‘‘Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess were not far removed from 
truth when in their work on the Cave Temples of India, 
&ey assigned the Nasik hall to the latter half of the first 
century B.C.’’®'^ 

The earliest date of Nahapana would then be 17 B.C.; and as 
the reign of his predecessor, Bhumaka, was probably very brief, the 
conquest of Maharastra by the Ksaharatas must be placed in about 
25-20 B.C. We have said above that the Kanvas were defeated 
by the Satavahana king, No. 8 of Pargiter’s list. It appears, 
therefore, that the supremacy of the Satavahanas, after defeating 
the Kanvas, lasted for hardly a decade. By the defeat of the 
Kanvas, the Satavahanas probably came in contact with the dynas 
ties of the North ; and it may be near the end of his reign that 
Pulomavi, that is No. 8 of Pargiter’s list, was defeated by the Ksalia- 
ratas, who later held the country for about half a century. We 
have so many instances in Indian history where one of the two 
warring princes takes the aid of foreigners ; and although he suc- 
ceeds against his enemy, his foreign ally becomes all powerful. It is 
probable that the last king of the Kanva dynasty tried to regain the 
country wrested from him by the Satavahana king ; and in doing 
so he took the aid of the Ksatrapas who were ruling at Mathura . 
The result was that not only the Satavahana king but also the heir 
to the Kanva throne were both subjugated by these foreigners. 

The Ksaharatas held power in Northern Maharastra till about 
.78 A.D., that is, till a few years after the Kushana invasion of India* 
Whoever was the founder of the Saka Era, it cannot certainly be 
denied that the association of the Satavahanas with this era, and 
the numerous stories current in Jain literature have some truth 
for their basis. In about 78 A.D. the Ksaharatas were extermi- 
nated by Gautamipura Satakarni ; and it is natural, therefore, that 
the era founded in that year whether by Kaniska or by Wima- 
Kadphises or by Castana came to be associated in the south with 
the defeat of the Sakas by the Salivahana king. 
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111 

The Later Satavahanas 

Having dwelt in the last section on the intermediate period 
during which the country was held by the Ksaharatas, we now 
proceed with our account of the Satavahana princes. In the first 
section we have given an account of the early kings of this dynasty 
who are known from epigraphic records. Thereafter we have a 
reference to some princes of this dynasty in Jain and other literary 
works ; but no epigraphic records." Some coins of the period which 
belong undoubtedly to some of the princes dealt with in the first 
section have been discovered ; but the difficulty is about assigning 
them to any one of the several kings mentioned in the Puranas. 
Inde.ed, the chronology of the Satavahanas has not yet been fully 
ascertained ; and recent discoveries have upset the results of labori- 
ous research carried on by scholars like Biihler, Bhagvanlal and 
Bhandarkar. The dates we assign to the princes of this dynasty 
are obviously tentative ; and although we have tried to support 
them wherever possible by literary and epigraphic evidence, still 
the material at our disposal is too meagre to allow us to depend 
entirely on them. In these circumstances any account of the 
Later Satavahanas must be necessarily scrappy and more or less 
conjectural. 

In about 78 A.D. Satakarni, a prince of the illustrious Satava- 
hana family which once held the whole of the Daksinapatha under 
its sway but had later to retire against the power and might of the 
foreigners to the hilly country on the banks of the Krishna, saw- 
a good opportunity offering itself to reconquer the countries 
held by his ancestors till about a century ago. Seeing that the 
power of the Ksatrapas in Western India was necessarily weakened 
by the wars between the Kushanas and the Saka-Pallavas in the 
North-West Provinces, he mustered together his band of victorious 
soldiers and marched north-westwards towards Govardhana to 
reconquer his ancestral regions, A detailed account of the war that 
ensued, of the military movements and of the battles that were 
fought, is impossible in the present state of our knowledge of those 
times ; nor are there very strong reasons to hope that it will be 
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possible one day to reconstruct a detailed account of this period 
of warfare without any interruptions, without any important links 
missing. We only know of one battle that was fought between 
the S&tovahana and the Ksatrapa armies and which resulted in a 
disastrous defeat of the latter. It was a decisive battle which 
probably struck a deadly blow to the supremacy of the Saka- 
Pallavas in Maharastra. This event happened in about 78 
A. D. which was the eighteenth regnal year of the conqueror ; 
and thenceforward for about a century Maharastra at least, if not 
all the territory conquered by Gautamiputra, continued under the 
power of the Satavahanas. 

Our knowledge of Gautamiputra, ‘‘the restorer of the glory 
of the Satavahanas, ’ ’ is based on four inscriptions, three at Nasik 
and one at Karla, and the coins of Nahapana from the Jogheltembhi 
hoard which were restruck by him. Two of the inscriptions at Nasik 
are by Gautamiputra himself, and the third is an inscription of his 
mother Balasri. The inscription at Karla,®® which has undoubtedly 
to be attributed to Gautamiputra although the name of the king is 
missing, records a grant similar to the one we find in Nasik 
inscription No. 4. 

After the decisive battle of Govardhana, Gautamiputra, now 
master of the vast territory which was so long under the Ksatrapas, 
issued orders granting villages to the Buddhist monks living in the 
caves at Nasik and Karla,®® conformably to the practice prevailing 
in those times of restoring peace in a conquered country by bestow- 
ing rewards and remitting taxes.^®® There were two centres of 
Buddhist Saiighas in Maharastra, one at Nasik, the headquarters 
of the Bhadrayaniyas, and the other Karla the headquarters of 
the Maha^anghikas.^®^ The gift at Nasik, a field, measuring two 
hundred nivartanas and free of all taxes, which was formerly 

A8WI. 4; inscr. No. 20 ; Ep, Ind. 8, Nasik inscrs. Nos. 2, 4 and 5. 

09 Both the Karla and Nasik grants are issued from the camp of the 
victorious army ; I read Govadhanasa ” with “ Vijayakhadavara ” and 
regard that the battle was faught somewhere in that district, which is quite 
probable since Govardhana was an important place and held by the Ksaha- 
ratas till their extermination by Gautamiputra. 

100 Kautilya, Artha^astra (ed. Shama Sastri), p. 409. 

101 Keith, Buddhism^ p. 157. 
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acquired by one Usavadata was bestowed by the king on the 
monks living on the Trirasmi Hills. He ordered the excavation 
of a cave and on the east wall of the veranda when it was 
complete, the inscription recording this grant was engraved. For 
reasons which it is not possible to ascertain, however, the field was 
not cultivated by the people ; it may be perhaps that it was far 
removed from the headquarters of the Buddhist monks. The 
king had a right to confiscate the land if it was not cultivated^®^ 
and even in this case Gautamiputra had probably to exer- 
cise this right of resumption, as the Buddhist monks did not care 
to cultivate the field. That also explains why the intervention 
of the queen-mother was necessary to grant another field in exchange 
five years later. This latter field was on the boundary of the city 
and although measuring only a hundred nivartanas enjoyed the 
same privileges. It is worthy of note that the former grant was 
to the ascetics living on the hill (pavajitana tekirasina) and not, 
as in other epigraphs, to those dwelling in “ my cave’' (mama 
lene vasariitanam). This distinction clearly indicates that when the 
first grant was made, immediately after the defeat of the 
Ksaharatas, there was no cave already existing, made by 
Gautamiputra. When the grant was made, the work of making 
a cave where it could be recorded, in keeping with the usual 
practice, was begim ; and as soon as the outer veranda was 
complete, the inscription, which commemorated the victory of 
Gautamiputra, was incised thereon. 

The second grant referred to above gives the last recorded 
date of Gautamiputra, the year 24. He ruled for eighteen years 
over the territory he had inherited from his predecessor, and for 
five years more over the Daksinapatha, Gujerat, Kathiawar, and 
Malva, the countries he took from the Ksaharatas. An inscription 
of his mother dated in the 19th year of Pulumavi enumerates the 

102 Kautilya, Artha^astra, p. 47 ; akrsatam acchidyanyebhyah pra- 
yacchayet. 

100 Lena does not necessarily mean a completed cave ; it can as well 
stand for a portion thereof; of. Nasik inscr. No. 24. Junnar inscr. No. 18 
shows that it was not the custom to cut the inscr. only after the cave was 
finished; but as soon as work was begun and a proper place was available, 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 18; part 3, p. 178. 
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vast territorial possessions of her son.^®^ They included Maharastra 
obviously and the coast-line along the Arabian Sea as far as Broach, 
Gujerat, Kathiawar, Malva, Anupa, the modern Berar and the 
countries to the south of it, Mulaka and Asmaka, the former 
comprising the district round about Paithan, and the latter the 
country watered by the Godavari, that is, the south-east province 
of the Nizam’s dominions and tha Godavari district. Such was 
the extent of his Vast dominions ; and many of these provinces came 
under his rule after the defeat of the Ksaharatas in the battle of 
Govardhana. 

In all probability Gautamiputra did not issue new coins after 
his conquest of the Ksaharatas ; but the coins of Nahapana 
were called back and restruck with his own insignia. An examina- 
tion of these restruck coins shows the Andhra types, Caitya and 
inscription on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 

So far as is known at present,” observes Prof. Rapson,®^ “ the 
tjrpes are not used for any independent silver coinage, but simply 
employed for the purpose of re-issuing the existing currency.” 

The inscription of BalasrI gives us perhaps the truest descrip- 
tion of Satakarni, the Conqueror. Reconquering the country which 
had remained under foreign domination for about a century, he 
re-established the glory of his family. He was very agreeable in 
appearance, brave, courageous and physically well-built. All the 
neighbouring princes trembled before him and devoutly obeyed 
his behests. He never lost a battle and yet never harmed a defeated 
enemy. The subjects found in him a kind and solicitous king ; 
in their weal was his happiness ; in their woe his misery. A 
great champion of Brahmanical Hinduism, he took particular care 
to re-establish the caste system, which was getting weaker under 
the foreigners. Reasonable taxation, liberal gifts bestowed on his 
subjects, and his polished manners, these contributed immensely 
to his popularity amongst lus subjects. The mother s tearful 
praise of her departed son indicates his devotion to her ; and it was 
but proper that she should finish off, before her own death, which 

10^ JSTasik inscr. No. 2. 

105 Rapson, Catalogue, p. Ixxxix. For coins of Nahapana restruck by 
Gautamiputra see Plate IX ; also, J BBRA8, 22, 223. 
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took place a few years later, the cave which was begun by him 
to commemorate his victory. He ruled only for five years after 
his conquest; and had it not been for his premature death, he 
would have ranked as one of the greatest kings of India. Yet as a 
king he was undoubtedly great, a king of whom any nation would 
feel proud. 

Before concluding our account of this king we must refer 
to the prevailing belief that Gautamiputra ruled at his capital 
Dhanakata, the modern Amaravati. (It is a part of Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar’s theory of conjoint rule by Gautamiputra and 
Pulumavi, where he maintains that the former ruled over the 
Andhradesa and the latter in the Maharastra. But even those 
scholars who reject this theory maintain that the capital of the 
Satavahanas was at Dhanakata. Thus, G. Joveau Dubreuil remarks 
in his Ancient History of the Deccan, “ When the Ksaharatas occu- 
pied Northern Deccan, the capital of the Satavahanas was probably 
Amaravati on the lower course of the Krishna. The legend that 
Sri Kakulam was the capital has no foundation.^®® At the time of 
Gautamiputra and at the beginning of the reign of Pulumavi, it 
was Amaravati that was the capital. The king was called the 
Lord of Dhanakata. Pulumavi removed the capital to Paithan.”^®^ 
Inscr. No. 3 at Nasik refers to Pulumavi as the Lord of Dhanakata 
(Benakataka?) and also as the Lord of Navanara. Now even if 
the inscription indicates that Dhanakata was the capital of Pulumavi 
it is undoubtedly hazardous to infer from this that it was also the 
capital of Gautamiputra. During the twenty -seven years that 
followed the conquest of the Ksaharatas by Gautamiputra, 
it is but natural to suppose that several changes took place ; and 
because Pulumavi calls himself here the Lord of Dhanakata, it 
cannot follow that the same place was the capital of his father 
twenty-seven years before. M. Dubreuil adds that later Pu}umavi 
took his capital to Paithan ; but in the twenty-second year of his 
reign, in which the inscription is dated, the capital of Pulumavi must 
have been at Dhanakata. In the same inscription he is called the 
Lord of both Dhanakata and Navanara. We agree with Sir 

106 ind. Ant, 1913, 276. 

107 Dubreuil, op, ciL, pp. 40 f. 
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RamkrishBa Bhandarkar in holding that Navanara is only another 
name of P aiifhan. The capital of the early Satavahanas was probably 
destroyed by the Ksatrapas ; and when Pulmnavi took it back to 
Paithan after rebuilding it he called it Navanagara, somewhat 
like the New Delhi of our own times. M. Senart was inclined to 
read Benakata in place of Dhanakata in inscription No. 3 at Nasik ; 
and accepting this reading we suggest that before the extirpation 
of the Ksaharatas, Gautamiputra was ruling over Benakataka and 
till the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi, the capital of the Satavahana 
kings continued to be there. In that year Pulumavi removed it to 
Paithan after rebuilding it. If Dhanakata was the capital of 
Gautamiputra, it is really a matter of surprise that not one of his 
coins or inscriptions have been found there, and, what is more 
important, that this province is not mentioned in the list of his vast 
possessions given in inscription of Balasri.^®® We shall revert 
further on to a fuller discussion of this question; and it will be 
sufficient to state here that Gautamiputra had no connection with 
Dhanakata and during a quarter of a century that covered his 
reign, his capital was at Benakataka. 

After the death of Gautamiputra Satakarni in about 83 A.D. 
he was succeeded by his son, Pulumavi who is mentioned in the 
inscriptions, and coins as Vasisthiputra Siri Pulumavi. Our 
knowledge of this king is based on seven inscriptions, four at 
Nasik, two at Karla^^® and one at Amaravati.^^^ We have 
one more inscription at Kanheri^^^ which has often been ascribed 
to this king. It is an important inscription which enables us to 
determine the relationship that subsisted between the Satavahanas 
and the Western Ksatrapas of Ujjain ; but, as we will show later, 
we cannot ascribe it to this king. Reference to a Satakarni who is 


Ind, Ant, 1913, 280 ; “ The conjecture of Bhandarkar is the only 

source of assertion made by most writers on Andhra history that Dhanakata 
near Amaravati was the Andhra capital from the time of the second Andhra 
king, Krsna” and the name Dhanakata is as much a myth as that Amaravati 
or any place near it was the Andhra capital 

^00 Nasik inscrs. Nos. I, 2, 3 and 25. 

110 A3WI, 4, Karla inscrs. Nos. 17 and 21. 

111 A83L 1, 100. 

112 A8W1, 6, 78 ; insor. No. 11. 
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called the Lord of the Daksinapatha is found in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman and scholars have generally held that 
the Satakarni referred to therein is this Pulumavi. Coins which 
have been generally attributed to this king have been found in the 
Andhradesa and the Krishna and Godavari districts.^^^ Amongst 
the notices of foreign authors, Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, 
mentions Siro Polomeios at Baithan who has been identified with 
this king. The mention in Ptolemy is considerably useful since, 
in another place, he mentions Tiastenes of Ujjain, who has been 
identified with Castana, the founder of the Ujjain dynasty of 
Western Satraps. 

It is but natural to suppose that Pulumavi succeeded to his 
father’s possessions ; but that later he lost some of them is certain 
enough. After the extirpation of the Ksaharatas, the Kushana 
king Wima-Kadphises, who consolidated the empire conquered from 
the Saka-Pallavas, probably sent his Satrap to re-conquer the 
territory taken by Gautamiputra. The name of this Satrap was 
Castana ; and his dynasty held sway over Gujerat and Kathiawar 
-till Chandragupta II conquered them in about 395 The 

inscription of Balasri indicates that these provinces were in the 
possession of Gautamiputra till about 85 A.D. It was probably 
after his death that Castana took Malva and established his capital 
at Ujjain. Ptolemy mentions Castana and Pulumavi as contem- 
poraries ; and whatever the extent of Pulurnavi’s dominion, it is 
certain that Malva at least was no longer in his possession. It is 
hardly probable that it was lost by Gautamiputra himself ; for in 
that case, it would not have been mentioned in the inscription 
of Balasri. It was, therefore, Pulumavi who lost Malva, probably 
while he was busy on his campaign in the Andhradesa. 

This statement, however, needs some elucidation, especially 
as it controverts the prevailing theories about this period. Having 
seen in the first section above that the home of the Satavahanas 
was not in the Andhradesa, the question naturally arises as to who 
it was that conquered the country with which they came to be 
associated in the Puranas. Our answer to this question depends 

113 Rapson, Catalogue^ p. 20. 

11^ Allan, Catalogue of Gupta Coins, p. xxaix. 
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on the evidence supplied by the inscriptions and coins. The first 
Satavahana king who has left epigraphic records and coins in the 
Andhradesa is undoubtedly Pulumavi. No inscription of a king 
earlier than he has so far been traced in the Andhradesa ; nor have 
any coins of the earlier kings of the dynasty been found in that 
country, unless we attribute the coins mentioned onpp. 10 and 11 of 
Rapson’s Catalogue, which show only a part of the legend, . 
sakasa (da?) sa,^^ to one of the earlier princes. We do not see any 
justification to identify this Sakasada with any of the predecessors 
of Pulumavi ; the coin-legend, or so much of it as can be deciphered, 
is too inadequate to draw any inference to the contrary. We 
feel, therefore, no hesitation in asserting that Pulumavi was the 
first Satavahana king whose coins and inscriptions are found in 
the Andhradesa. The obvious inference is that the Andhradesa 
was annexed by Pulumavi, now that we have seen that it did not 
belong to his predecessors. 

Having ascertained the extent of Pulumavi' s dominion in 
the east, we have next to see how far it extended in the north 
and in the west. The very fact that Castana was ruling at Ujjain 
indicates that that province, at any rate, and possibly Akara were 
taken by Castana from Pulumavi. The coins of Castana have also 
been found in Gujerat and Surastra. Rapson has figured three 
kinds of coins in his catalogue. The first two mention him as a 
Ksatrapa ; and the third as a Mahaksatrapa. The second kind of 
coins shows on the reverse type of a Caitya which is placed between 
a crescent and a star which are figured on the coins of variety (a). 
With regard to this Caitya, Prof. Rapson observes : ‘‘ Whatever its 
origin or significance may have been, its use by Castana is probably 
due to association with the Andhras ; and it may well signify some 
extension of his power at their expense, some reconquest of terri- 
tories previously taken by them from his predecessor, Nahapana."^^® 
That some of the coins of Castana were found in Gujerat and 
Sura?tra should indicate that these provinces also were lost to 

115 Dr. Sukthankar, AnnaU of the Ehandarkar InsU 1, 38f. Pandit Bhag- 
vanlal identifies Sakasada referred to above with M^cUiariputra Sakasena 
and Bhandarkar with Madhariputra Vilivayakura of Kolhapur coins. 

11® Rapson, Catalogue^ p, cxv. 
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the Satavahanas ; and the northernmost limit of Pujumavi’s 
dominion will thus appear to be the Narmada. In the inscription of 
Balasn at Nasik, Pulumavi is called the Lord of the Daksinapatha. 
The title, no doubt, was the hereditary title of the Satavahanas ; 
but since Daksinapatha signified all the territory to the south of the 
Narmada excluding the Malabar and Tamil countries, the 
title assumed by Pulumavi would thus appear to be significant. 

We shall further refer to two of the prevailing opinions with 
regard to this king. Mention has been made above of the Kanheri 
inscription No. 1 1 and of the Girnar inscription of Eudradaman. The 
former refers to the queen of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni who was 
the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudra. . . . , who has been identified 
with Eudradaman of the Junagadh inscription, the letters of which 
are an exact counterpart of those of the Kanheri inscription.^^® 
Scholars have often identified this Vasisthiputra Satakarni with 
Pulumavi ; and it is, therefore, necessary to consider whether 
Pulumavi is the king meant here. Assmning that the Kanheri 
inscription mentions Eudradaman, his daughter could not have 
been the wife of this Pulumavi. We must date Eudradaman 
between 130-150 A.D. in which years the Andhau and the Junagadh 
inscriptions are respectively dated. Castana was a predecessor of 
Eudradaman. Ptolemy mentions Castana and Pulumavi ; but 
since he lived in 150 A.D. his statement can be of no avail in 
determining the dates of these two princes. Even Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar, in spite of his theory of conjoint rule of Gautamiputra 
and Pulumavi and his reading Saka years in the inscriptions of 
Nahapana, found it necessary to refer Ptolemy’s account to a 
much earlier period, that is, about the year 132 A.D. as Castana 
and Pulumavi could not have been contemporaries in 150 A.D.^^® 
The first date of Eudradaman then known was 150 A.D. ; but 
now that we have seen from the Andhau inscription that he was 
ruling even in 130 A.D., we are required to push back the period 
to which Ptolemy refers to 110 A.D. A difference of forty years 
in the case of Ptolemy is not much. His geography is based on 

Kane, Ancient Geography of Maharaetra, p. 8. 

118 Biihler, Ind, Ant. 1883, 372. 

11® Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 159. 
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the accounts of navigators. ‘‘ Olympiodorus says that when 
Ptolemy was at Canopa in 147 A.D., he had already been 
making astronomical observations for more than forty years, 
which will place Ptolemy’s works between 104-147 
Thus in about the first decade of the second century A.D. Pulu- 
mavi and Cai^^na were contemporaries ; and having shown this, 
it needs not a word more to disprove the contention that 
Pulumavi married the daughter of Rudradaman, the grandson 
of Castana. 

For the same reason the view that Rudradaman defeated 
Pulumavi, the Lord of Daksinapatha referred to in the Junagadh 
inscription of that Ksatrapa, has to be rejected. The Satakarni 
referred to therein could not have been Pulumavi as he lived at 
least a decade before Rudradaman became a Mahaksatrapa.^^^ 

The last date otfPulumavi’s inscriptions is his 24th regnal year. 
We must, therefore, suppose in agreement with the Puranas, which 
assign only twenty-eight years to this king, that he ruled for twenty- 
eight years. Although he lost a part of the territory inherited from 
his father, his acquisition of territory in the east more than coun- 
terbalanced his loss of Gujerat, Surastra and Malva. In order 
perhaps to be able effectively to control his possessions, he carried his 
capital, as we have said above, in the 19th regnal year to Paithan 
after rebuilding the city which was destroyed by the Ksaharatas. 
Like his father he bestowed gifts on the Buddhist monks ; and it 
was during his regime that cave No. 3 at Nasik begun by his 
father was completed. There are not many records of his gifts, 
however, and this we attribute to the fact that lie was busy for 
many years on his campaign in the Andhradesa. 

Although in the history of the Satavahanas, there is no period 
about which we can speak with certainty, we find ourselves treading 
on more controversial grounds after the death of Pulumavi. The 
Puranas mention two of his successors, Sivasri and ISivaskanda, 
Pargiter’s Nos. 25 and 26 respectively, each of whom, according to 
the same authority, ruled for seven years. Sivaskanda exists, how- 

120 Bubreuil, Ancient Hist Deccan^ p. 40. 

121 See, further, the section in which the relationship between the Sata- 
vahanas and the Western Ksatrapas of Uj jain is fully discussed. 
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ever, in the Puranas; there are no inscriptions, no coins yet found 
which mention his name. After these two princes, we have Yaj- 
iiasri whose inscriptions have been found at Cinna^^® and in Western 
India. He was followed by three other kings ; and with the last, 
Pulumavi, the dynastic list of the Puranas comes to an end. 
There is yet another king who is not mentioned in the Puranas, 
but in the inscription on a cistern at Nanaghat and also, according 
to Pandit Bhagvanlal, on a coin of Yajnasri Satakarni The 
Puranas have probably ignored this king as his rule was confined to 
Western India and mentioned his viceroys in the Andhradesa 
which was nearer the place where the Puramc account grew up. 
It is worthy of note, however, that the Vayu Purana mentions a 
Satakarni after Pulumavi ; and this probably refers to Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Satakarni of the Nanaghat inscription. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal, who discovered the inscription at Nanaghat, 
regarded Catarapana Vasisthiputra Satakarni mentioned therein 
as the immediate successor of Pulumavi. The common metrony- 
mic indicates that he was Pulumavi's brother. At Sopara the 
Pandit also discovered a coin of Yajnasri with the legend : 

Catarapanasa Gotamiputakumaru Sirisatakani 

and from this he inferred that Catarapana was the father of Yajnasri. 
Prof. Eapson, however, has shown that his reading of the first word 
is wrong ; and as regards the inscription he rejected the suggestion 
that Catarapana was the name of a king. He further identified the 
king mentioned therein with Pulumavi.^^* There is no similarity, 
however, between the name of the king mentioned in the Nana- 
ghat epigraph and that of Pulumavi. Even if, further, Catara- 
panasa means “ of Catarapana,’’ the name Vasisthiputra Satakarni 
is sufficiently distinctive. The king referred to in the Nanaghat 
epigraph would thus appear to be Vasisthiputra Satakarni ; and 
that this was the name of the king is corroborated by the Kanheri 
inscription which records a grant of the confidential minister of the 
queen of Vas'ifthiputra Satakarm, 

122 Ep. Ind, 1 , 96 . 

123 JBBRAS. 15 , 313 . 

124 JBA8. 1905, 797 it 
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An important event during the reign of this king was probably 
his conquest of Kathiawar and Gujerat. We have seen that while 
Pulumavi was engaged in his conquest of the Andhrade^a, Casta^, 
who was a Satrap of the Kushana kings, conquered Malva, Gujerat 
and Kathiawar and established his capital at Ujjain. It is natural 
to suppose that either Pulumavi or his successors made some 
attempts to regain the lost territory. We will see later on that 
coins of Yajhasn have been found in Kathiawar; and this shows 
that such an attempt was not only made but was also successful. 
The question remains, however, whether it was Yajhasn who 
conquered these provinces or his predecessor. 

The name, Vasisthiputra Satakarni, indicates that this king 
was identical with the king referred to in the Kanheri inscription. 

It cannot be argued in this case that it was one of the other names 
by which the king was known. While considering a grant made 
by the queen herself or by her confidential minister in her behalf, 
we must presume that the queen knew the name of her husband 
as it figured on his coins. Nor can the identification of the king 
referred to in that inscription with Candras'ri or Sivasri hold good. 
Apart from the fact that these two kings ruled in the Andhrades'a 
as evidenced by their coins, there is not the slightest similarity 
between the names that can justify an identification either with 
Candrasri or with Sivasri. Thus, if Vasisthiputra Satakarni of 
theNanaghat inscription is the same as Vasisthiputra Satakarni 
of the Kanheri inscription, it would appear that the connection 
between the Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas of the 
Ujjain branch began with the marriage of this king with 
Eudradaman's daughter. 

Another fact that will help us in determining the conqueror 
of Gujerat and Kathiawar is that although Castana styled himself 
as a Mahaksatrapa, his son Jayadaman calls himself only a Ksat- 
rapa which indicates that he had lost some of the territory held 

126 It j[g wrong to suppose that ‘ Satakarni * was a family name like 
* Satavahana.* The name ‘ Satakarni’ was assumed by some kings of the 
dynasty ; and the identity of the metronymic only will not indicate that 
Pulumavi and Vafi^thiputra Satakarni were the nanaes of the same king . 
It might show at the most that they were brothers. 
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by his father Castana and owed fealty to some other foreign king. 
The foreign king was undoubtedly one of the Satavahanas ; for 
Yajnasri’s coins found in Kathiawar show conclusively that this 
province and probably Gujerat were held by him. This territory 
which was lost by Pulumavi was not certainly reclaimed by him ; 
and it must have been his successor, Vas'isthiputra Satakarni who 
did it. The telationship of the Satavahanas with the Western 
Ksatrapas has, it seems, much to do with the conquest of Sura- 
stra. We can only, in the present circumstances, hazard a conjec- 
ture that Vas'isthiputra Satakarni conquered that country while 
it was under Jayadaman ; and the latter made peace with him by 
a matrimonial alliance. It has usually been assumed, observer 
Prof. Rapson,^26 during his [Jayadaman’s] reign the power 

of the dynasty suffered some diminution probably through an 
Andhra conquest.” 

The extent of the dominions of Vas'isthiputra Satakarni, 
it will thus be seen, was as far as Gujerat and Kathiawar in the 
North. The Andhra des'a which wa^ conquered by Pulumavi 
must also have been included in his dominions. But over these 
eastern provinces, was appointed a viceroy, probably his brother 
Sivas'ri who has been mentioned by the Puranas. We have said 
above that the Puranas mention Sivas'ri and Sivaskanda as the 
successors of Pulumavi. Of these the latter is not known from 
coins or epigraphic records ; and Rapson tries to identify him 
mth CandraSri of the coins. The facts, however, that the names 
Sivas'ri and Sivaskanda are very similar, and the total period 
assigned to these two kings is fourteen years in all, the period 
which we have to assign to Vas'isthiputra Satakarni on quite 
independent evidence, may justify a conjecture that the Puranas 
have given two names of one and the same, king, the Sivas'ri of the 
coins. The Puranas mention only the viceroy who was ruling in 
the Andhrades'a, instead of the king himself who ruled over Maha- 
rastra. The Puranic account grew up with Magadha as its centre,^”® 

126 Rapson, Catalogue, p. cxvi. 

127 See further for a fuller discussion of the question of the relationship 
of the Satavahanas and Western Ksatrapas. 

128 Pargiter, Dynasties, pp. x. f. 
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and as it was nearer the Andhradesa, we can easily understand 
why Sivasri alone is mentioned here and not the western king. 

The Nanaghat inscription is dated in the 13th regnal year of 
Vasisthiputra Satakarn ; and it seems, therefore, that the rule of this 
king came to an end about fourteen years after the death of Pulu- 
mavi. He was succeeded by Yajnasri, who was, if we accept 
Pandit Bhagyanlal’s reading of the Sopara coin legend, the 
son of Vasisthiputra Satakarni. 

When Yajnasri succeeded to the kingdom, his dominions 
extended as far as Gujerat and Kathiawar in the north. But 
before his 18th regnal year,^^® he was not only deprived of these two 
pro\dnces ; but also of Maharastra and Aparanta. This inference 
is corroborated by the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman. We 
have seen that Jayadaman, the predecessor of Rudradaman, had 
lost the title of Mahaksatrapa and is mentioned in the coins and 
inscriptions as a Ksatrapa only. The inscription of Rudradaman 
referred to informs us that he won the title of Mahaksatrapa 
by his own valour. Jayadaman, we have said above, owed 
fealty to the Satavahana king ; and Rudradaman could have 
become independent only by defeating him or his successor. The 
inscription at Junagadh says that Rudradaman twice defeated 
the Lord of the Daksinapatha.^^^ The Andhau inscription dated 
in the year 130 A.D. calls Rudradaman a Raj an ; and the 
conquest of Kutch, where the inscription was found, implies 
the conquest of Gujerat and Kathiawar. Thus by the first 
defeat inflicted on Satakarni, Rudradaman took Gujerat and 
Kathiawar, the provinces which were lost by his father, and 
became independent attaining the title of Mahaksatrapa by his 
own valour. Not content with this, however, he again marched 
against the Lord of Daksinapatha and conquered Maharastra 
and Aparanta. This happened before 150 A.D. ; for the Junagadh 
inscription which is dated in that year mentions him as the 
Lord of Aparanta, and Mr. Banerji has shown that it is impossible 
to conquer Aparanta without at the same time subjugating 

129 JBBRAS. 15, 305. 

130 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, 1, part 2, p. 166. 

131 Baksinapathapateh Satakarner dvir api nirvyajam avijityavijitya. 
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Northern Maharastra and that Rapson’s view, that Aparanta only 
went to Rudradaman and Northern Maharastra continued under the 
Satavahanas, is untenable.^^^ Thus, before 150 A.D., Rudradaman 
had driven the Satavahanas out of Maharastra and Aparanta, 

Scholars are not agreed as to what king is mentioned in the 
inscription of Rudradaman at J unagadh. We have shown above that 
Rudradaman lived after Gautamiputra and Pulumavi ; and since 
Yajnasri’s coins are found in Kathiawar, he must have been the 
last king of the dynasty to rule over these provinces. Rudrada- 
man lived certainly from 130-150 A.D. ; and during this period 
he held Gujerat, Cutch and Kathiawar; and it is not possible that 
Yajnasri reclaimed them after they were once conquered by 
Rudradaman. 

The last date on the inscription of Yajnasri in Western India is 
his sixteenth regnal year. In that year or a little later he sustained 
the second defeat from Rudradaman. After this event, the 
Satavahanas moved to the Eastern provinces and settled in the 
Andhradesa, the Krishna and the Godavari Districts. The inscrip- 
tion at Cinna gives the twenty-eighth regnal year of Yajnasri. 
His rule, therefore, lasted for about twenty-eight years ; and for 
the last ten years he ruled over the eastern provinces.^^^ 

With the second defeat inflicted by Rudradaman, the Sata- 
vahana power in Western India comes to an end. The dynasty, 
no doubt, continued for a few years more in the Eastern Provinces. 
The Puranas mention three kings, Vijaya, Candrasn and Pulumavi. 
Of Vijaya we know notliing. But the coins of Candrasati, we 
would attribute, agreeing with M. Dubreuil, to Candrasri of the 
Puranas, and Candasati of the Koduvolu inscription in the Godavari 
District.^^^ The inscription at Myakadoni^^^ which is dated in the 

182 JRA8, 1917, 286 ff. 

183 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, part 2, p. 166. 

134 Kapson, Catalogue, p. xlviii. There can be no doubt in any 
case that it indicates recent transfer of government in the Nasik District 
from the Ksaharatas to the Andhras.” 

135 Rapson, Catalogue, p. 40. Dubreuil, Anc, Hist, Deccan, p. 42. 

Annual Rep, Arch, Surv, Ind, 1907-1908, for Koduvolu inscr. Ep, Ind, 
14, 163, for the Myakadoni inscr. 
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8th year of Ptilumavi, though assigned by Dr. Sukthankar to an 
earlier prince, belongs undoubtedly to this period as it shows a 
distinctly later alphabet* Pulumavi ruled for about eight years and 
with him the glorious dynasty of the Satavahanas]comes to an end. 


IV 

Sativahana Possessions dueino the Ksatrapa Period. 

In all attempts to reconstruct the history of the Satavahana 
period, the question, “ What part of the country was still under 
the Satavahanas while the Ksaharatas were in possession of 
Northern Maharastra ?” has unfortunately not received the atten- 
tion that it deserves. And in one way, that is quite natural ; 
for with Sir Raml^rishna Bhandarkar’s theory of conjoint rule 
of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi from their capitals, Dhanakata 
and Paithan respectively, still holding ground, any attempt of the 
kind was clearly unnecessary. But now that it has been generally 
admitted that Pulumavi succeeded Gautamiputra after the latter 
had ruled for nearly twenty-four years, and that the inscription at 
Nasik on which mainly Sir Ramkrishna based his theory of conjoint 
rule and its position in the cave itself, do not raise any presumption 
of the kind, it is necessary for us to try to determine the tract of 
country over which the Satavahana king was ruling before he 
finally extirminated the great dynasty of the Ksaharatas. While 
doing so we shall have to bear in mind that the home of the Sata- 
vahanas was not in the Andhradesa, that they did not hail from 
the east, wherever else we might locate their original habitat. 

In inscription No. 4 at Nasik, the donor styles himself as the 
Lord of Benakataka. This grant which is dated in the 18th year of 
the king was issued immediately after the defeat of the Ksaharatas 
and Benakataka has been regarded as a place in the Govardhana 
Ahara or the modern district of Nasik. It is, however, certain 
enough that the territory adjoining Nasik was held by the Ksa- 
haratas till they were extirminated by Gautamiputra Satakarni ; 
and the fact that this inscription and another at Karla, probably 
dated in the same year, are the hrst insmptions of this king) 
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although he had already ruled for eighteen years, leads us to the 
inference that till the eighteenth year of his reign Gautamiputra 
was ruling over some other province and his first grant at 
Nasik was issued after his conquest of Maharastra conformably 
to the practice prevailing in those times of establishing peace in 
a conquered country by favouring learned men with gifts of land 
and money and with remission of taxes.’^® 

The inscription reads : 

( Siddham senaye vejayantiye vijayakhadavara Govadhanasa 
Benakatakasvami Gotamiputo siri Sadakani anapayati . . 

M. Senart translates it thus : 

“ Success ! from the camp of victory of the Vejayanti army 
Siri Sadakani Gotamiputra, Lord of Benakataka of Govardhana 
commands./’^ 

This interpretation, however, is not quite unexceptionable and 
before we proceed to identify the territory denoted by the name, 
Benakataka, it is necessary to determine the meaning of vejayantiye 
and also whether Govadhanasa governs Benakatakasvami or 
vi j ay akha da vara . 

M. Senart regards vejayanti as a local name and as alluding 
to the town of Vaijayanti, and adds that it is not identical with 
vijayanti, the form of the particle vijayat meaning ‘ victorious.’ 
Now, Vaijayanti has been identified with Banwasi in North Kanara. 
If, therefore, the word Vejayanti is to be taken as alluding to the 
town of Vaijayanti, the latter must have been included in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Nasik inscription No. 2 
mentions all the countries which were included in his dominion. 
Banwasi or Vaijayanti or Jayanti was the name of North Kanara ; 
but no such name occurs in the list of countries mentioned in that 
inscription forming the vast possessions of Gautamiputra, nor do 
any of the countries mentioned therein include this province. 
Assuming also that it was so included within the dominions of that 
king, it is difficult to understand what the army of Vaijayanti had 

180 Kautilya, Arthai^astra, (ed. Shama Sastri), p. 400. 
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to do with the Lord of Benakata in Govardhana.^^^ On the whole, 
therefore, it seems preferable to take vejayantiye as meaning 
‘ victorious ’ rendering senaye vejayantiye as ‘ of the victorious 
army.’ 

Although M. Senart took Govadnanasa with Benakatakasvami 
he observed : ‘‘It seems, however, much more probable that 
it must be construed with skandavarat. The sequence of words 
would then appear somewhat less regular ; but the presence of 
another genetive, senaye vejayantiye may have caused Gova- 
dhanasa to be placed after skandavarat. ’ ’ We might also add that 
the love for alliteration was no less responsible. The first line in 
the inscription would then be translated thus : “ Success ! from 

the camp of victory in Govardhana of the victorious army, Siri 
Sadakani, Lord of Benakataka, commands. 

In order to deserve a mention of the kind we have in inscription 
No. 3 at Nasik, Benakataka must have been a place of great 
importance ; it has not been yet identified, however, and all that we 
learn about it is that it was somewhere in the Nasik district, a 
deduction based exclusively on the mention in the inscription as 
Benakataka of Govardhana. If the interpretation of the first line 
in the inscription, as suggested above, be accepted, we shall have 
to look for Benakataka outside the district of Govardhana. 

It must be remembered that the order which forms the subject 
matter of inscription No. 3 at Nasik was issued by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni immediately after his conquest of Maharastra from the 
Ksaharatas. The battle which resulted in their defeat made him 
the master of Daksinapatha and even of countries beyond. In 
the first grant which he issued after this battle, we cannot expect 
him to call himself the master of all these countries. A new con- 
queror is known by his old designations for some days. While 
making his first grant to commemorate his victory, the king is 

137 Rapson, Catalogue, p. xlvi. He regards that the army had encamped 
at Vaijayanti and at the same time observes that the inscr, indicates transfer 
of government to the Satavahanas. If, obviously, the transfer had recently 
taken place the army could hardly have returned to Banvasi; and as Southern 
Maharastra was all along under the Satavahanas, the battle between them 
and the Ksaharatas could not have taken place roimd about Banv^i. 
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obviously mentioning his original possessions, the country over 
which he was ruling before the extirmination of the Ksaharatas. 
At one time, masters of the whole of the Daksinapatha, the Satava- 
hanas were driven out of their possessions by the advancing hoards 
of the Saka-Pallavas. For at least half a century, they were ruling 
over a part of Southern Maharastra ; and when Gautamiputra 
re-established the glory of the Satavahana family by driving out 
the Ksaharatas, he naturally described himself as the lord of the 
country over which he was ruling during the period when the 
fortunes of liis glorious family were on the decline. The fact that he 
styles himself as the Lord of Benakataka should really lead us to 
the inference that while the Kasharatas were in possession of N. 
Maharastra, the Satavahanas were ruling over the tract of country 
which was known as Benakataka. 

That Benakataka had some connection with the Bena was 
recognised by M, Senart himself ; for while considering the two 
readings, Benakata and Dhanakata he observes, Of the two 
readings, Benakata seems to me to be the better secured one. 
I should like to introduce it here. In No. 40, line 2, we shall find 
a river, Karabena. Several Benas are known. Benakata is, 
therefore, quite satisfactory.’’ The word Benakataka is com- 
posed of two words, Bena and kataka. Bena was obviously the 
name of a river ; and kataka means a girdle, a valley, a dale, 
a table-land, etc. The whole word appears to indicate the country 
watered by the river Bena ; and we will now try to ascertain which 
of the several Benas is meant here. 

M. Senart was right when he observed that there are several 
Benas known to us ; we know of three Benas, one is a tributary 
of the Krsna, the other is a tributary of the Godavari, the Wain- 
Ganga, and the third is the Krsna itself. The Mahabharata^^® 
mentions the Vena as next to the Godavari. It also mentions 
the Krsnavena, or the Krsmvem. Our modern Vena is a 
tributary of the Krsna ; and it is probable that the main stream was 
known as Vena, then as Krsnavena and finally as KrsM, the name 

138 Nandoolal Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 29. 

1^3 d Bhi^map. ix. 20. 28. 33; Sabhap. 16. 
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Vena, being given to its tributary. Thus there can hardly be any 
doubt that in ancient times the Krsna was also known as the Vena. 
There was yet one more river which was known by the same name, 
the river Wain-Ganga which is a tributary of the Godavari ; and 
we shall have to consider whether Benakataka refers to this river. 

We have tried to show above that the dominions of Nahapana 
stretched as far as Malva in the north, and Nahapana himself ruled 
over Akara, Vidarbha, Asmaka and Mulaka ; and the mention of 
these countries in the inscription of Balas'ri at Nasik shows that they 
were wrested from the Ksaharatas by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
And as all the northern provinces were under the rule of the 
Ksaharatas, it is not possible that Gautamiputra ruled over the 
country watered by the Wain-Ganga.^"*^ Southern Mahara- 
stra was not under the Ksaharatas ; and after the conquest of 
Northern Maharastra by the Ksaharatas, a portion of Southern 
Maharastra must have continued with the Satavahanas. That 
portion was probably Benakataka, the hilly district watered by 
the river Krsna. Over this district ruled the Satavahanas during 
the days of their faded glory ; and it was hence that Gautamiputra 
issued forth to reconquer his ancestral regions. For more than 
half a century the Satavahanas were unknown in the district of 
Govardhana ; no wonder then that a prince of that dynasty who 
reconquered the country after such a long time, should introduce 
himself to the Buddhist mendicants on the Trirasmi Hills as the 
Lord of Benakataka. 

As an instance that similar names were current, we may point 
to Karad in the Bombay Presidency. That it was originally 
the name of a country is evidenced by the Mahabharata.^^^ 
An inscription on the Barahut Stupa, No. 706 of Liider's list, 

140 The name KrsnavejLa is met with in the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela ; but Mr. Jayaswal regards it as identical with the Modern 
Wain-Ganga. It cannot, however, be denied that Kanhavena was a name 
of the Krsna as well ; for a Rastrakuta grant of Karnamaharaja found at 
Karad in Satara district mentions a Kanhavannanadi which is obviously the 
Kr§na. (Ep.Ind.i, 282 ff.). It is even probable that the river mentioned in 
the Kharavela inscription is the modem Kr§na ; for the Musika country 
appears to be a part of the Malabar coast between Quilon and Cape Camorin 
(Fleet, Bom, Oaz, Vol. 1, part 2, p. 281 ; JB0B8, 4, 374 f.). 
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records the grant of the Karahakatakanigama.^^^ Kuda 
inscription No. 18 also mentions Karahakadaka.^^^ It is obvious, 
therefore, that the name Karahakataka was the original name. 
Not far from Karad and certainly included in the country which 
went by that name in ancient times is a river known as Kera, as 
spelt on the map, but which the inhabitants still pronounce as 
Karha. That the origin of the name of this country is to be traced 
to the name of this river can now hardly be in doubt. Karahaka- 
taka meant, as it were, the girdle of the river Kera, and tliis name 
was later corrupted into Karahata from which we get our modern 
Karad. The modern name, Varhad (Berar) owes its origin in the 
same way to the river Varada which' flows through it.^^^ 

We have shown that Benakataka denotes the country watered 
by the Krsna ; it remains yet to identify the exact position of this 
country. The Harivaihsa while enumerating the kingdoms 
founded by each of the Pancaputras says : 

padmavarno’pi raj arsis Sahyaprsthe purottamam 
cakara nadya Venayas tire tarulatakule 
visayasyMpatarh jnatva saihpurnam rastram eva ca 
nivesayamasa nrpas sarvaprayama anuttamam 
padmavataih janapadam karavlraih ca tatpuram 
nimittaih Padmavarnena Prajapatyena karma 

It seems from this that the kingdom of Padmavarna which was 
on the banks of the Vena and the table-lands of the Sahyagiri 
included Karavira, the modern Kolhapur country. Kataka also 
means a table-land and it is not improbable that the Kolhapur 
country which was on the Sahyaprstha and the banks of the 
Vena, the modern Krsna, was the Benakataka referred to in 
the inscription. 

The ancient name of Kolhapur was Kollapura^^^ ; and 
curiously enough this name is mentioned in a grant of the Vaka- 

Barua and Sinha, Barahut Inscrs., p. 33 ; see also pp. 11, 12, 17, 34 
also Mahabharata, Sabha, pp. 32, 72. 

142 No. 1055 of Liiders’ list. 

143 Kane, Ancient Geography of Mahdrdstra, p. 32, n. 5. 

144 Harivaihsa, adh. 38, verse 24, 

145 Fleet, Bom, Oaz,, Vol. 1, part 1, p. 538, 
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takas, the Seoni copper-plate grant of the Vakataka king Maharaja 
Pravarasena which is placed by Fleet in circa 430 
The plate is known as the Seoni copper-plate grant ; but Dr. Fleet 
himself has observed that there is no indication as to where the 
plate was originally found. It records the grant of a village named 
Brahmapuraka which was in che Bennakarparabhaga. The village 
was to the east of Kollapura. Biihler wirh reference to this grant 
observed that he was not in a position to identify the places men- 
. tioned therein ; but the document contains an allusion to Bena- 
gahga, Wain-Gahga on the maps, whict flowing southwards falls 
into the Panaganga.^^^ Dr. Fleet could only identify Kolla- 
pura with the modern Kolapur near Amraoti in Berar. But this 
place is in no way contiguous to the river Wain-Gahga ; and it 
could not possibly have been included in the territory which derived 
its name from that. river. We have said above that several rivers 
are known which bear the name Bena or Vena. If the grant were 
found at Seoni and the places mentioned therein could all be traced 
in Central India, in the country which was contiguous to the river 
Bena or Wain-Gahga, we shall not be in a position to doubt that 
the Bena referred to here is the Wain-Gahga. As it is, however, 
none of the places, except perhaps the very doubtful identification 
of Kolapur, being identified and, further, there being no indication 
of the place where the plate was originally found, we must pause 
and consider which of the several Benas is referred to here. The 
district in which the village granted was situated is Mere called 
Bennakarparabhaga ; and Biihler changes Bhaga to Bhoga 
meaning an Inami district or Zilla. If, however, we can regard the 
Bena referred to here as the one in Southern Maharastra, we shall 
further have more substantial evidence to regard Benakataka as 
the country watered by the Krsna, the tract round about modern 
Kolhapur. 

The main reason why Biihler and Fleet regarded the Bena 
referred to here as the Wain-Ganga was that until recently, the 
Vakatakas were regarded as a dynasty in Central India. The 

146 Fleet, Qupta Imcrs, 244 f. 

147 ASWI.i, 117 f. 
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Poona Plate^^® of the Vakataka queen, Prabhavati Gupta grants 
a village in the Supratisthahara, which means, of course, the 
district round the modern Paithan. ‘‘ The inclusion of the Supra- 
tisthahara/’ observes Hemchandra Ray Chaudhari, “ in the Vaka- 
taka territory proves that the Vakatakas were not merely a dynasty 
of Berar but ruled over a considerable part of Maharastra. The 
dynasty lasted from about 300-500 A.D. ; it is no longer correct 
to say that for some three centuries after the extinction of the 
Andhra dynasty, we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country, that is, Maharastra”/^® 

A further proof of the fact that the Vakatakas ruled over 
Maharastra is furnished by the Ajanta inscription of the Vakataka 
king Prthivisena who, it records, conquered the coimtry of Kun- 
tala/^® In my opinion Kuntala may be roughly described as 
the country from the Bhima and the KrsnS to some distance 
beyond the Tuhgabhadra and included Kolhapur and other 
Southern Maratha States such as Miraj, Belgaum and the Dharwar 
districts, a portion of the Nizam’s dominions and of the Mysore 
State and the North Kanara”/^^ The exact extent of Kuntala is 
not yet ascertained; but the stone-tablet inscription^^^ at a shrine 
of the god Basavanna, at the temple of the god Somesvara, on the 
north side of the village of Yewur or Yehur in the Sorapur Ilakha 
on the eastern frontier of the Kaladgi District describes the 
Kuntalavisaya as follows 

vikhyatakrsnavernnatailasnehopalabdhasaralatvah 
Kuntalavisayo nitaram virajate mallikamodah 

The district of Kuntala is here described as having attained ferti- 
lity through the moisture of the celebrated river Krsnavernna, 
which is the same as the modern Krsna or, as we have shown above 
the Vena or Bena of ancient times. Whatever, therefore, the 

148 Ep. Ind, 15, 39. 

149 Ind, Ant 1920, 174. 

159 gee Dubreuil, Ancient Hist, Deccan, p. 71 ; Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Inst 5, 35 ff. 

151 Kane, Ancient Geography of Mahdrdstr^, p. 38. 

152 Ind, Ant 1879, 17. 
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extent of Kuntala, it is certain that it included the country which 
attained fertility through the moisture of the river Krsm or Vena. 

The country of Kuntala, as we have said above, was conquered 
by the Vakataka king Prthivisena, son of Rudrasena. The Seoni 
grant referred to above was of the time of Prayarasena II, who came 
after Rudrasena II, the successor of Prthivisena I, who is referred 
to in the Ajanta inscription as the conqueror of Kuntala. Pra- 
bhavatT Gupta of the Poona copper plates was the queen of Rudra- 
sena II and was ruling as regent for her son Divakarasena, who 
might have died shortly or ascended the throne as Pravarsena II. 
At the time of Pravarsena II, the Vakataka kingdom included a 
greater portion of Maharastra, an inference which is supported by 
the Ajanta inscription which says that one of his predecessor 
defeated the Kuntalendra,^^^ by the Poona copper-plate which 
mentions the Supratishthahara, and the Ajanta inscription which 
says that one of his successors was the Lord of Kuntala, Avanti, 
Kalihga, Trikuta, Lata, Kosala, and Andhra.^^^ Since 
Maharastra was under the Vakatakas during this period, it is 
highly probable that the Bennakarparabhaga mentioned in the 
Seoni grant is the country watered by the Bena or the modern 
Krsna and Kollapura mentioned in that grant is the modern 
Kolhapur in Southern Maharastra . 

A further corroboration of this inference is furnished by the 
fact that the same grant mentions Brahmapuraka, which was 
probably a village at the foot of the hill known to this day as Brah- 
mapurl, a hill on which many antiquarian remains have been 
traced. Neither Dr. Fleet nor any other scholar has identified 
the places mentioned in the grant ; perhaps this was due to the 
view which prevailed so long that the Vakatakas were a dynasty 
of Central India. 

If Bennakarparabhaga of the Vakataka grant was in Southern 
Maharastra, that is, the country round about the modern Kolha- 
pur, which was watered by the river Kysna, it can be easily identified 

163 A8WI, 4, Kuntalendram vijitya Pyithivisenah (the lacuna have 
been euppUed), 

164 Jbid : sa Kuntalavanti-kaliDgakobalatrikatalatandhra. 
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with that tract of country that was known long before the Vaka- 
takas as Benakataka, the country which looked, as it were, like 
the girdle of the river Bena. As it was in Southern Maliarastra 
and as the inscriptions of the Ksaharatas do not give any 
indications of that country being included in their dominions, the 
epigraphic evidence also does not conflict with this identification. 

We may also point out that in another inscription. No. 3 at 
Nasik, Pandit Bhagvanlal read : 

Satakanina chato Binikatavasakahi hathachata data 
patika 

The document has been touched by the king in Binikatavasaka 
and the plate touched by the hand is given. . The Pandit adds 
in a note that it appears to have been the custom for the king to 
touch a document after it was completed and as regards the phrase, 
Binikatavasaka, he says that vasaka seems to. stand for canton- 
ment and this is probably the same place as Benakataka. M. 
Senart, no doubt, rejected this reading ; the visible traces made 
it a puzzle to him how Pandit Bhagvanlal made such a restoration. 
But as M. Senart himself has proposed no other reading, we shall 
assume that Pandit Bhagvanlal read the line correctly. So this 
Benakataka where the king touched the plate, that is, where he 
probably made the formal grant which was engraved in the cave 
later, was the same of which he styles himself as the Lord in Nasik 
inscription No. 4. Inscription No. 3 referred to above is dated in the 
22nd regnal year of Pulumavi and records that the village of Sudisana 
given to the monks in the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi should be 
exchanged for the village of Samalipada. The position of the 
inscription and the date of the first grant leave no doubt that 
Samalipada is the same as Pisajipadka of inscription No. 2. No. 3 
is unfortunately mutilated in many places ; yet its general meaning 
is unmistakable. It mentions Pulumavi in the beginning as Nava- 
narasvami and proceeding to mention the original grant it says : 

Ya amhehi sava 19 gi pa diva 13 dhanakatasaminehi ya etha 
pavate tiranhumhi. . . . 

The lacuna leaves us in doubt as to the exact bearing of the 
word Dhanakatasaminehi. M. Senart is inclined to introduce the 

155 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 16, pp. 555, 557, 635. 
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word, Benakataka for Dhanakata ; and as regards saminehi, 
it is preferable to read samiyehi since ya and na are so very similar 
in Brahmi as to be easily mistaken for one another. The phrase 
Benakatasamiyehi, would, therefore, mean by the Lord of 
Benakata.’’ 

In inscription No. 3 Pulamavi styles himself as the Lord of 
Navanara ; and Navanara has been generally admitted to be the 
name of his new capital. The question remains, “ What was his 
old capital ?” The fact that he does not style himself as Navanara;^ 
svami in inscription No, 2 and that in inscription No. 3 wherein he 
repeats the grant in No. 2, he styles himself as Benakatasvami, as 
shown above, and the mention further at the end of inscription No. 
3 that the original document granting the village of Samalipada was 
touched by the king while at Binikata, all these lead to the inference 
that Pulumavi had Jiis capital at Benakataka till about his 19th 
regnal year. The peculiar significance of the title, Navanarsavami, 
will now be fully appreciated. Between the 19th and 22nd regnal 
years of Pulumavi, the capital of the Satavahanas was sliifted to 
Paithan. The capital of the Early Satavahanas was at Paithan ; 
and after the conquest of N. Maharastra by the Ksaharatas, it was 
taken to Benakataka. After the defeat of the Ksaharatas, 
Gautamiputra lived for only four years ; and he could not have 
during that short period shifted his capital back to Paithan after 
rebuilding it, for it is natural to expect that the Ksaharatas, when 
they conquered the Satavahanas, had also destroyed their capital. 
Pulumavi rebuilt it and took his headquarters there in his 22nd 
regnal year and as he had to rebuild it, he called it Navanara. 
Ptolemy when he refers to Siro Polomeios of Baithan refers 
evidently to this period after the transfer of the capital to Paithan 
was effected. 


V 

The Ksatrapas of Ujjain and their relation with 
THE Satavahanas. 

We had to refer above to some of the Ujjain Ksatrapas who 
are also popularly known as Western Ksatrapas. It is proposed 
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to give below a brief but connected account of the first three 
Ksatrapas of this dynasty. 

It has been generally assumed that these Ksatrapas were 
Satraps of the Kushana sovereigns in the North. The Ksatrapa 
princes themselves might have been of Parthian origin as observed 
by Prof. Rapson but the period that can be assigned to them 
points undoubtedly to the Kushana sovereigns as their overlords. 
If the Saka era was started by one of the Kushana kings, as main- 
tained by some scholars, the use of that era on the coins and 
inscriptions of these Satraps would set at rest any doubts on this 
question. 

Although the first two Satraps of this dynasty issued coins 
which have been recovered, it was the third Ksatrapa, Rudradamani 
who has left any epigraphic record. The earliest date in his 
inscriptions is the 52nd year ; and the latest date is the 72nd 
ygar^58 which means that he ruled from 130 A.D. to 150 A.D. The 
inscriptions of this Satrap give the geneoloy of the dynasty and it 
seems therefrom that the first Satrap was Castana. He was, therefore, 
the founder of the dynasty. He is called in the inscription a Mahak- 
satrapa, and, as Ptolemy informs us, was a contemporary of 
Pulumavi. On his coins Castana figures both as a Ksatrapa and 
also as a Mahaksatrapa.^^^ The peculiar significance of the title, 
Mahaksatrapa, has been pointed out above ; those who were 
Ksatrapas were subordinate to the Mahakstrapas or some foreign 
kings who conquered them. The period during which Castana 
ruled as a Ksatrapa was probably not considerable he soon 
attained independence and struck coins on which he styled him- 
self as a Mahaksatrapa. He ruled over Malva, Gujerat and 
Kathiawar ; and Rapson has assigned to him and his successors 
the period between 124-150 A.D. It will be necessary in the light 
of the information supplied by the Andhau inscription, to carry 
the date of the origin of the dynasty to the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. It was Cunningham who first suggested that 

Rapson, Catalogue^ p. cxiii. 

157 Andhau inscr. of Rudradaman. 

158 Junagadh inscr. of Rudradaman^ Ep, Ind, 8, 42. 

155 Rapson, Catalogue, p. 72 ff. 
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Gastaiaa was the founder of the Saka era ; and although his 
suggestion was generally rejected by scholars, the dates he 
assigned to Rudradaman, the third Satrap, have been confirmed 
by later researches.^®® 

Jayadaman, the successor of Castana, figures both on in- 
scriptions and coins as a Ksatrapa only. This indicates that 
he owed fealty to some other king. Such a king was probably one 
of the Satavahanas ; and we have shown above that it was in all 
probability Vas'isthiputra Satakarni who subjugated Jayadaman. 
We are confirmed in this view because Jayadaman’s predecessor 
was Castana, who was a contemporary of Pulumavi, who was 
succeeded by Vasisthiputra Satakarni. 

Jayadaman was followed by Rudradaman, who ruled from 
about 125 A.D. to 150 A.D.^®^ In the Junagadh inscription he calls 
himself svayam aHhigatamahaksatrapanaman^®® which shows 
that he regained the independence which was lost by his father. 
He twice defeated Satakarni, the Lord of the Daksinapatha ; and, 
as he says, he left him unharmed on account of the nearness of the 
relationship.^®'^ This, if read in conjunction with the Kanheri 
inscription, will enable us to ascertain the saihbandha between 
Rudradaman and Satakarm. We have shown in the last section 
that the Satakarni he defeated was probably Yajfiasri Satakarni, 
the last Satavahana king whose coins are found in Kathiawar. The 
place where the inscription of Rudradaman dated in the 52nd year 
was found and after which it is known, is situated in Kutch ; and 
this indicates that Rudradaman conquered Kutch and a part of 
Gujerat certainly before the 52nd year, that is, 150 A.D. Mr. 
Banerji observes that the territories mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of that Satrap were conquered before 130 A. D.^®® 
No such inference can be drawn, however, from the mere inclusion 

Cunningham, Coins of Ancient Indio^ p. 104 ff. 

Rapson, Catalogue, p. 76 ; see also Ind, Ant, 1911 for his copper 

coins. 

Dates assigned by Cunningham. 

£jp, Ind, 8, 44. Line 16 of the inscr. 

Ibid, line 12 of the inscr. 

JRA8, 1917, 285. 
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of Cutch, the province where the inscription was found, amongst the 
countries mentioned in the Junagadh inscription. The conquest 
of Kutch implies the conquest of Surastra and Gujerat ; and these 
provinces were certainly conquered by Kudradaman before 130 
A.D. That means that the first defeat he inflicted on the Satava- 
hanas was before this year. The second defeat of the Satava- 
hanas took place subsequently, probably between 130-145 A.D. ; 
and after this event the Satavahanas abandoned Maharastra and 
retired to the Krishna and Godavari Districts. 

The predecessor of Kudradaman must have ruled for about 
fifteen years, from 110 to 125 A.D. approximately ; and to the 
first Satrap of the dynasty, Castana, we can assign the period 
between 86-110 A. D. We believe that it is not possible to place 
Castana’s conquest of Gujerat and Malva in 78 A.D. ; and thus 
make him, with Cunningham and M. Dubreuii; the founder of the 
Saka era.^®® Apart from the fact that the founder of this era 
was one of the Kushana kings in the North-West, probably Wima- 
Kadphises who was ruling in 78 A.D. as disclosed by Sir John 
Marshall’s discovery of the Taxila inscription or Kaniska, who 
succeeded Wima-Kadphises in that year according to Rapson,^®^ it 
becomes difficult to distribute the period, 78-130- A.D., between 
Castana and Jayadaman. There is a general consensus of opinion 
amongst scholars that the period of Jayadaman’s reign was a very 
short one on account of the extreme rareness of his coins.^®® Although 
he certainly ruled for more than three years, the period assigned to 
him by Pandit Bhagvanlal,^®® and the rarity of his coins might 
be due partly to his subservience to the Lord of the Deccan, 
implying disturbed political atmosphere, it is hazardous to assign 
more than 15 years to his reign. That being the case, the date 
of Castana must be taken to be 85-110 A.D., since the assumption 
that he ruled from 78 A.D. would result in assigning to him a rule 
of 32 years which is, indeed, rare. For the Kushana sovereign who 

166 1923, 82 ff.; Cunuingham, Coins of India, pp. 104 ff. 

167 Cambridge History of India, 1, 581 ff. 

168 jbbHAS. 20, 280. 

169 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, part 1. 
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founded the Saka era on his accession, it would have taken five 
years at least to establish his Satrapy in the far of Malva. 

Having ascertained the dates of the first three Ksatrapas, 
we shall proceed to determine their relationship with the Satava- 
hanas. We have shown in the last section that it was Vasisthl- 
putra Satakarm who could have married Rudradaman’s daughter. 
He could not have been Pulumavi, because Castana and Pulumavi 
were, according to the reference in Ptolemy, contemporaries. We 
have three other Vasisthiputras after Pulumavi; of whom Candra^ri, 
we have said, was undoubtedly a later king. Of the other two, 
Sivasri and Vasisthiputra Satakarni, the fact that the former 
ruled in the Andhradesa disposes of the possibility of his being 
the prince referred to in the Kanheri epigraph. The only other 
king who remains is Catarapana Vasisthiputra Satakarm ; and 
whatever the word Catarapana may mean, the name Vasisthi- 
putra Satakarni confirms Biihler’s and Bhagvanlars conjecture 
that he is the king who married Rudradaman’s daughter.^'^® 
Pulumavi had lost Gujerat and Kathiawar; and Yajfia^ri, we 
find, possessed them. These provinces must, therefore, have been 
conquered by some king who was intermediate between them ; 
and this was Vasisthiputra Satakarm. Looking to the Western 
Ksatrapas, we find that Castana was first a Ksatrapa and then a 
Mahaksatrapa, Jayadaman was a Ksatrapa only and Rudrada- 
man was again a Mahaksatrapa. Does this not indicate that 
J ayadaman lost a part of the territory he inherited from his father, 
Castana, and became a vassal and hence a mere Ksatrapa of some 
other king? And would not the fact that Yajna^ri’S coins have 
been found in Kathiawar point to him or his immediate prede- 
cessor as the king who subjugated Jayadaman ? The name of Yaj- 
nasri’s mother was Gautami ; he was not, therefore, the king who 
married Rudradaman’s daughter. It must have been Vasisthi- 
putra Satakarni who conquered Jayadaman and married his grand- 
daughter. With our knowledge of the chronology of the Satava- 
hanas, this inference cannot be corroborated by the dates assigned 
to the Satavahana king who entered into this alliance. But since, 
as we have said, Vasisthiputra Satakarni was the immediate 


170 ind. Ant, 1883 , 272 . 
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successor of Pulumavi, who was a contemporary of Csk§\ski)A, it is 
possible that Vasl?thiputra was a contemporary of Ca§it'®]^’s suc- 
cessor, Jayadaman. The portrait on Eudradaman’s coin of variety 
(b) is of an older man than on the coins of variety (a).^^^ This 
portrait on coin No. 271 figured in Rapson’s Catalogue as of 
variety (a) shows an old man ; and that on coins of variety (b) 
shows an older man still. This indicates, if it can indicate anything, 
that Rudradaman did not succeed his father while young. He rose 
to power when he was about forty years in age ; and yet ruled for 
about twenty-five years thereafter. There is nothing improbable 
in this and the portraits on the coins support this inference. And 
now, having seen this, we can easily understand how Va^isthi- 
putra Satakarm could marry his daughter. It was perhaps one of 
those marriages which are not infrequent in the history of this 
country, especially of Malva and Rajputana, which take place 
more or less as a political necessity. Seeing that the Satavahana 
king had conquered Gujerat and Kathiawar, Jayadaman made 
peace with him by offering him his grand-daughter. Even the 
father of the bride had to acquiesce ; but avenged himself 
nobly for this wrong a few years later by driving the successors of 
his son-in-law not only out of Gujerat and Kathiawar, but also 
' out of Aparanta and Maharastra. And yet he left him unharmed 
considering his relationship with him, an act of grace which added 
to the popularity and the greatness of this great Satrap. 

[To he continued,) 


171 Rapson, Catalogue, p. 79, n. 2 ; Plate IX. 



THE BAPPA BHATTI CAEITA AND THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE GURJARA EMPIRE 

By Dr. S, Krishnasvv^ami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. 

University of Madras 

The work Prabhavakacarita, written by Candraprabha Suri, 
is a work which purports to give the lives of the Jaina saints extend- 
ing over a very considerable period of time. They profess to be 
biographical in character, and are based on the material preserved 
by a continuous tradition among the Jainas. Among these the 
life of Bappa Bhatti contains details of a historical character, and 
has been drawn upon freely by scholars dealing with the history of 
the period. It would be of some value, therefore, to consider the 
whole account with a view to appraising its historical value, as it has 
come to be regarded as a source of great authority chronologically 
and otherwise. That we are not overstating the matter will be 
clear from the following extracts from the works of scholars who 
have utilised the material. 

Dr. Klatt who has given a summary account of the Tapagaccha 
Pattiavali, in the Ind, Ant, Vol. 11, p. 253, has the following extract 
and note on page 253 : — ‘‘ 1270 (V) or Sam. 800, Bhadra ^ukla, 3 
Bappa Bhatti,^ who converted king Ama was born ; died 1365 V, 
or Sam. 895, BhMra Sukla, 6.” It will be seen from the extract 
that the precise Samvat dates are borrowed from the Prabhavaka- 
carita, as also the matter incorporated in the note. 

The next in order is a note which occurs in Ep» Ind, Vol. 14, 
p. 179, notes. Here Pandit Gaurisankar Hirachand Ojha, editing 
an inscription of Gflrjara Mahendrapala II, has the following note : 
‘‘ The Prabhftvakacarita speaks of the death of king Nftg&valoka 
of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, as taking place in Sam. 
890 (A.D. 833 -34)^\ (Nirnaya S&gara edition, page 177, v, 720-725.) 

1 At this time lived VakpatirSja at Lakaanavati (in Gau^adSia) author 
of Gau4avadha and king Yaiovarman of Kanyakubja. See Prabhavaka* 
earita XL 

J.B,B.R.A.S.Vo1JII* 
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The Niigavaloka of the Prabhavakacarita can be identified with 
no other than Nftgabhata II of Kanauj, and the date seems to be 
accurate, as the first known date of Bhoja is A.D. 843. 

The next one is from the article on the Gurjara Pratiharas 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca University. On page 45 of 
Volume 10, of the Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta 
University, occurs the following sentence : — “ As regards the 
Gurjara Pratihara power, we learn from a Jaina Book, Prabhavaka- 
carita, that king Nagavaloka of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of 
Bhoja died in 890 (V. S.) and this Nagavaloka has been rightly 
identified with Nagabhata II.’’ Dr. Majumdar quotes for authority 
the extract given above from the Epigraphia Indica. 

These extracts make it clear that the first accepts the dates as 
confirming that of the Pattavali, the two others make also certain 
identifications on the basis of the statements in this work. Can 
we accept these as altogether beyond question ? That is the 
point that we shall investigate in what follows. 

As a rule, writings of this kind, wherever found, partake more 
or less of the character of what may perhaps be described as legen- 
dary history as they necessarily incorporate in them a considerable 
amoxmt of the miraculous as almost essential parts of the scheme. 
The really miraculous side of it is somewhat subdued in this account, 
and it may be easily separated from what may really be historical. 
Divested of all miraculous matter, the history of Bappa Bhatti, as 
recorded in this work, may be considered as a whole. In the city 
of Patala in Gujarat there lived a venerable Jaina saint Siddhasena^ 
by name, of great fame among the Jainas, respected even by 
monarchs for his learning. While sleeping in the temple of Maha- 
vlra on the occasion of a visit to it, he dreamt that a lion cub was 
playing about on the top of the temple spire, which, when he awoke, 
he interpreted to the assembly of the orthodox the next morning as 
indicating the accession to the Sangha, the Jain body of monks, 
of a lad of extraordinary intelligence. Next morning while he went 
into the temple for worship, after performing the three rounds, he 
saw there a lad of about six, by himself alone. To the question 
who he was and where he came from, he gave the answer that he 
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belonged to the Pancaladesa, was the son of a man by name 
Bhatti ; and that his mother’s name was Vapy& (Bappa). Having 
been prevented by his affectionate father from his continuing in 
the destruction of his enemies, with the name ^urapala, as his 
father did not quite understand that, in the performance of the 
heroic, age is a matter of no consequence, he came away to the 
presence of the holy one out of sheer affection for being there.^ 

The saintly Siddhasena, seeing the beaming intelligence of the 
lad, assented and allowed him to live with the Sahgha. After a 
year of stay, the acarya admitted lum to the Sahgha by giving him 
the diksa and the name Bhadrakirti. At the request of the father 
however, he allowed the lad to be known and spoken of by the name 
of Bappa Bhatti which combined in it the names of both his father 
and mother. The boy continued to reside with the Sahgha receiving 
his education from the seniors there. 

Once upon a time, owing to rain, the lad went for shelter into 
a temple ; a young boy looking like one from heaven, also came 
there. Lad Bappa Bhatti kept reading works in Sanskrit to while 
away the tedium of waiting. While so occupied, he interpreted 
what he read to the other to whom he was attracted by his looks. 
The Prince in his turn felt equally drawn to the other as a result of his 
extraordinary intelligence. They became friends in consequence, 
and when the rain gave over they went back together to Bappa 
Bhatti’s residence. The elders of the assembly offered their blessings 
to the new arrival, and enquired who he was. Somewhat shame- 
faced at having to give an account of himself, the boy detailed his 
illustrious birth by stating that he was the son of Yasovarman, the 
illustrious ruler of Kanyakubja, who was the head- jewel of the 
famous dynasty of Candragupta, by whom was made illustrious 
the already illustrious family of the Mauryas. So saying he also 
wrote on the ground, with a piece of chalk, his name Ama. Closely 
scrutinising the boy, because of his illustrious looks and parentage, 
some of the elders of the assembly recollected that they had seen 

2 kaskah kautaskutastavam bho asau prstas tadavadat 
pancaladesa vapy^hyaputro’ham Bhattidehabhuh 
Surapalakhyaya Satrun nigbnan pitra nivaritah 
ajanateti vatsalyadaheotur vikrame vayah. 
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him, as a baby of six months, in a place called Ramasainya, where 
they learnt from his mother that she was the queen of Ya^ovarman of 
Kanyakubja, and that she was there leading the life of an exile having 
had to give up her position as chief queen through the intrigues 
of a CO- wife. Not willing to go to her parents as a neglected wife 
she chose to live in the forests although she was enciente. After 
a few months of forest life she had the baby. The co-wife having 
come to her deserved end, Ya^ovarman called her back again and 
installed her in her due place. Having recollected these details 
and seeing the illustrious look of the boy, they told him to live with 
his companion Bappa Bhatti in the Jaina hermitage, and asked him 
to learn as quickly as he could all the arts that were being taught 
to the young novitiates there. He picked up with remarkable 
rapidity all the seventy-two Kalas and the more important branches 
of learning came to him without particular ‘effort on his part. 
Through this continuous course of life with Bappa Bhatti, the 
boy’s affection for him grew to such a degree that he told him 
that, if ever he succeeded to the throne, he would make over his 
kingdom to his friend. A few years after, the father sent for him 
for installing him as a ruler. The chief officials of the court obtained 
permission with great difficulty to take the lad away to his father. 
When, in course of time, king Ya^ovarman died, Prince Ama 
performed the due funeral ceremonies for his late father, and sent 
some of his ministers to bring Bappa Bhatti from Gujarat. They 
obtained permission with the greatest difficulty, and brought 
Bappa Bhatti from Motera. ^ma received him with royal honours. 
After some stay there, Bappa Bhatti was sent with a suitable 
escort to the saint Siddhasena at Motera with a request that Bappa 
Bhatti may be initiated into the mysteries of Jainism, and sent back 
to Kanauj as a Jain Acarya. Although Siddhasena was unwilling 
to part with such a brilliant lad, he at last yielded when it was 
pointed out to him that it was the cardinal teaching of Jainism that 
Jaina saints lived for the benefit of others and not for their own 
selfish ends, Siddhasena, therefore, taught him the Arhattatva (the 
secret teachings of Jainism) and other accessory arts required for a 
regular full-blown Jaina teacher in A.D. 764 (in V. S. 811 Caitrat 
K.Tsnastami), After this the principal minister of Ama took leave 
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of Siddhasena and brought Bappa Bhatti over to Kanauj again. 
As soon as he reached the outskirts of the city Ama arranged for 
his royal entry into the town, placed him on the royal throne, 
and conducted himself as his humble servant. 

While living at court, Bappa Bhatti took occasion to point 
out that the performance of acts of Dharma was the only way to 
attain to a good life hereafter, and in such deeds of charity he pointed 
out the most important was the building of temples to Jina in the 
seven holy places. Next to that was the making of statues of Jina 
and placing them in these temples. Then came the getting of the 
holy books on Jainism written out. Then came in order the kind 
and respectful treatment of the four orders of the Jains. Among 
these good deeds the best is, of course, the building of Jain temples 
as the ^rutas (those that actually heard the teaching) living in 
them were the upholders and teachers of Jainism. King Ama 
accepted the recommendation with all his heart, and issued orders 
for the provision of funds to the treasurer, and instructed his 
ojOScers of the Works Department to put in hand the construction 
of a Jain temple at the capital. In a short time they completed 
the building, rising to a height of 101 hastas (hands literally). 
They also constructed for the temple a golden statue of Vardhamana 
weighing 18 great weights (bhara). Bappa Bhatti officiated at 
the installation of the image in the temple. Similarly at Gopagiri 
(Gwalior) Amaraja got constructed another temple along with a 
statue of Jina rising to a height of sixty hastas. He also spent 
a lakh and a quarter of gold pieces in the construction of a pavilion. 
He got these constructed there “ as if in his own kingdom. ” 
Bappa Bhatiti continued to live in court after this, perpetually 
teaching humility and control of passion, and other virtues according 
to the Jain persuasion. Both of them being scholars of great 
ability, they whiled away their leisure time in propounding questions 
in a part verse, which were to be answered by completing the verse. 
In one of these intellectual contests, Bappa Bhatti gave an answer 
to a question propounded by the king regarding his queen which 
somewhat displeased the monarch. Noticing a change of coun* 
tenance, Bappa Bhatiti thought it best to leave the court, and took 
himself away without taking leave either of the king or the Sahgha. 
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He left behind a verse written on the outer gate of his residence 
and travelled away from the country of Kanyakubja, and reached 
the capital of Bengal, Laksnavati (Lakhnauti of the Muhammadan 
historians). Vakpatiraja, the head-jewel among the wise, the most 
excellent among writers of classical works, was there at the court 
of king Dharma of Bengal. Vakpatiraja intimated to the king of 
the arrival of the saintly Bappa Bhatti. King Dharma asked him 
to reside at his court on one condition, as a consequence of his long 
cherished great desire for war against king Ama of Kanauj. The 
condition was that Bappa Bhatti was to remain at his court and 
should not think of returning to Kanauj until king Ama should 
personally come to his court and invite the Jain saint to return. 
Bappa Bhatti agreed and stayed there as at the court of Amar, 
respected by the king and admired of the learned at the court. 

Disconcerted as Ama felt at the departure of his friend, his 
search for him was all in vain. He consoled himself as best he 
could, till some time after he came upon a very strange sight in one 
of his solitary wanderings. He was wandering about alone outside 
his capital when he saw a reddish cobra attacking a mongoose and 
killing it. He was struck with wonder at the achievement, and 
looking closer, discovered that the cobra carried on its head a jewel 
of uncommon brilliance. In order to examine it closer, he took 
hold of the cobra by the neck firmly and carried it home. Keeping 
it well secured, he went into the assembly and propounded a 
puzzle in the following words: 

s'astraih sastraih krsir vidya anyo yo yena jivati 

By what means could one manage to live other than by wea- 
pons of war, or science, or agriculture, or learning ? All the efforts 
of the poets at court did not please him, and he therefore advertised 
that he would make a present of a lakh of gold pieces to him that 
would give a satisfactory solution. A gambler who had lost his 
all at dice was anxious to recover his position by this opportunity. 
He wandered far and wide in search of one who could give a satis- 
factory solution of the puzzle. He came at last to the court of 
Dharma at Lakhnauti, and hearing that Bappa Bhatti was there, 
appealed to him with profound reverence to help him out of his 
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position. Without hesitation Bappa Bhatti gave the solution 
that the hold must be made fast as in the case of the mouth of the 
krs^asarpa (dark cobra). ^ 

So saying he gave the name Nagavaloka, to king Ama which 
thereafter became the title by which he was known “ the world 
over.’’ The gambler brought the half verse to king Ama, and 
obtained the prize, informing the king in reply to a question, that 
he got the answer from Bappa Bhatti, who was in residence at 
kiug Dharma’s court. King Ama immediately sent some of Ids 
chief ministers to the court of Lakhnauti to fetch the sage. Bappa 
Bhatti sent back a message in verse that he was under an obliga- 
tion not to leave the court of King Dharma except at the personal 
invitation of king Ama delivered at Dharma’s court. He may 
assume some disguise and appear at the court if he wanted Bappa 
Bhatti to return to Kanauj. Ama immediately made up his mind 
to do so notwithstanding the fact that he was placing himself with- 
in the power of his mortal enemy by proceeding to the capital of 
Bengal. He mounted a fast camel, and went south to the banks 
of the Godavari. Staying there for a while in a temple of Khanda- 
deva, he started again towards Lakshanavati and arrived there 
in course of time. Assuming the guise of a betel bearer, he arrived 
at the court sending out in the meanwhile an invitation to Bappa 
Bhatti in proper form indicating how sorry he was at the parting 
from Bappa Bhatti. The sage read the letter couched in moving 
terms to the king. King Dharma asked the messenger what 
king Ama looked like. The messenger answered that he looked 
exactly like the betel-bearer beside him. Finding that the mes- 
senger had in his hand a pomegranate, Bappa Bhatti asked what 
he carried in his hand to which the messenger gave an answer in 
Prakrit that it was a bijapura (full of seeds). When the messenger 
again showed a paper the sage pointing to the betel bearer said 
it was an aripatta (aripatra or letter from the enemy). When 
the messenger was dismissed and the court broke up, Ama took 
himself away from court, and having spent the night in a dancing 
woman’s house, gave her for reward one of the bracelets that 


8 sugj'hitam hi kartavyam kr^nasarpamukham yatha. 
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he wore before he left early in the morning. He left the other at 
the gate called Indrakila, and took himself away from the 
capital. When the court assembled for the day Bappa Bhatti 
asked for permission to return to Kanauj. King Dharma evinced 
some surprise at the request and asked how it was that he wanted 
to go when the conditions had not been fulfilled. 

Bappa Bhatti interpreted the verse and all that took place 
at court somewhat elaborately to indicate the true significance of 
what had actually taken place. It was only then that Dharma 
understood that Ama of Kanauj had been there at court, and 
blamed himself for having been so deiise as not to be able to grasp 
the meaning of what took place at court, and in consequence for 
not having entertained his enemy with the hospitality due to a 
guest, or put him to death as a mortal enemy. Then Bappa 
Bhatti explained that Amaraja was actually at court, and that he 
did actually make his invitation to him in the letter which he called 
ari'paira, and the presence of two kings in the assembly was in- 
dicated when the messenger used the term ‘ Dora ’ (prakrit for two 
rajas) as part of his reply Bijapura (Prakrit Bijaurata), While this 
colloquy was taking place, the chief of the guard brought the brace- 
let that was found at the gate and handed it over to the king. 
When the king looked at it, he found written on it the name Ama. 
Thus confirmed, he had no alternative but to let Bappa Bhatti 
go, the condition having been fulfilled. 

Bappa Bhatti took leave of him, and soon was with Ama, in the 
outskirts of Lakhnauti. They soon arrived in Kanauj, and in a 
short time after, information came to court that Siddhasena at 
Motera was drawing near his end, and was meeting death by an 
act of voluntary starvation, as was the custom among the 
Jain saints. The messengers intimated that he desired 
to see Bappa Bhatti. Bappa Bhatti obtained leave to go to Mo- 
tera and saw his Guru. He prayed Siddhasena to confer upon him 
the Saihnyasa, the life of an ascetic. Siddhasena, however, pre- 
vented him from assuming asceticism, but entrusted him with the 
management of a community, giving the particular offices of the 
headship of the gaccha and the sangha to Govindasuri and Nanna- 
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suri respectively. After discharging the last duties to the saintly 
preceptor, Bappa Bhatti returned to the court of Ama at Kanauj. 
After this, some time was spent by the two together at Kanauj 
in their usual avocations when they received a messenger from 
king Dharma of Gauda (Bengal) with a commission from 
Dharma to invite king Ama and Bappa Bhatti for a disputation 
which he had arranged on the border of his kingdom adjoining 
that of King Ama. The messenger said in the words of his master, 
that there was a great Buddhist controversialist by name 
Vardhanakunjara in his kingdom. He had sent out a challenge 
to controvert anybody that would meet him, and invited Ama and 
his court to be present at the controversy with those among his 
court Pandits who would like to accept the challenge. King 
Ama told the messenger that his master was anything but a suit- 
able man to judge between controversialists, as he showed himself 
incapable of understanding that which was conveyed to him 
as plainly as circumstances admitted, of his own presence at his 
court. Notwithstanding this feature of king Dharma's judgment 
in learning, he would certainly accept the invitation if his own 
presence was desired by the King of Bengal. He, however, insisted 
on the condition that if, in controversy with the Buddhist divine of 
Bengal, his own nominee should win, then king Dharma should 
agree to surrender the whole of his kingdom (saptangam rajyam). 
After some further conversation, he dismissed the ambassador 
with the message and suitable amenities. Dharma fixed up a 
place for the controversy and arranged for invitations to issue to 
aU concerned. On the day appointed, everybody assembled at 
the place, and among them was Vakpatira ja ‘‘ the head-jewel of the 
Kstriyas and born of the Paramara clan of the Ksatriyas.’* He 
was counted unparalleled among the learned, and was therefore 
particularly welcome on the occasion. A great learned assembly 
came together, and along with them Vardhanakunjara. From 
K&nyakubja Amaraja, Bappa Bhatti and other learned men arrived 
and installed themselves in a separate camp of their own. When the 
necessary arrangements of getting a learned meeting together were 
completed, the Saugata, the Buddhist controversialist, was asked 
to begin. He stated his case with great ability. Bappa Bhatti 
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took up the opposition with equal ability and the controversy 
continued for six months without reaching a conclusion. 
King Ama got impatient and asked Bappa Bhatti whether he had 
no thoughts of concluding the disputation. Bappa Bhatti with 
great confidence, told him that he could have silenced his oppo- 
nent long ago, but as the assembly seemed interested, he was 
letting them have the pleasure of it. He promised that he would 
bring the controversy to a close the following day. Having taken 
upon himself this resolution, he went to bed praying to the god- 
dess Sarasvati, and had a dream in which Sarasvati herself ap- 
peared as usual and explained to him the secret of the Bud- 
dhist controversialist’s possession of ' a little pill which gave 
him facility of expression. She said it was a favour done by 
herself alone in response to his prayer, and if, by a device of washing 
the face and rinsing the mouth, he could be got to throw out his 
pill even by chance, the Buddhist would be at the end of his wits. 
Bappa Bhatti took care to mention it to Vakpatiraja, his 
friend. Vftkpati arranged it in the course of the controversy 
that everybody was provided with water to wash himself, and 
Vardhanakunjara also joined the rest. As was anticipated he 
threw out the pill by chance and could no longer continue the 
argument with the facility with which he had done previously. 
Bappa Bhatti easily got the better of him, and Amaraja insisted 
upon the bet with Dharma. Through the intervention of Bappa 
Bhatti, however, Amaraja restored his kingdom to Dharma, and, 
having become friends with him after a life-long enmity, Ama 
returned to his capital with the victorious Bappa Bhatti. Taking 
the Buddhist to Gopagiri (Gwalior), Bappa Bhatti showed him the 
image of Mahavira there and recited a prayer within his hearing 
Seeing the Buddhist moved by it and inclined to give up the Bud- 
dhist garb and assume that of the Jaina, he initiated him into the 
secrets of the Jaina religion. After a further demonstration of 
Bappa Bhatti’s superiority they parted company, each one to his 
own particular place. So also the two kings, who had by now 
got rid of the long-standing enmity and become friendly like 
brothers, each one returning to his own capital. On another 
occasion, the defeated Bauddha told king Dharma that, defeated 
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though he was by Bappa Bhatti, he had no grievance against 
him, but that he felt really aggrieved against V&kpatiraia, 
who was responsible for having brought about the device 
by which he was actually worsted. King Dharma however took 
no notice of it because of the great respect he had for Vakpati- 
raja's learning. Vakpatiraja had previously been in the court of 
Bengal under another ruler Dharma by name. Yas'ovarman 
invaded Bengal, defeated Dharma, and finally put him to death. 
Vakpatirftja was taken prisoner with him to Kanauj. He com- 
posed the poem Gaudavadha, and by means of that got himself 
released from prison. He now again came to Kanyakubja and 
met Bappa Bhatti there. He was received with due respect by 
Amaraja, and lived there a respected guest with ample provision 
for his living. He composed 4}wo works while at Kanauj in the 
court of Ama. These were Gaudabandha (distinct from Gaudan 
vadha) and Madra-mahi-vijaya (conquest of the Madra country 
Learning from Vakpatiraja that Dharma had ceased to treat him 
with the usual consideration because of the dissatisfaction implant- 
ed in him by the Buddhist controversialist, king Ama doubled 
the provision that he had made for him and thus made Vakpati- 
raja live for a long time with him. 

In the course of conversation one day king Ama remarked 
that Bappa Bhatti was unparalleled for learning and that even 
in the court of Indra there was not likely to be his equal. Bappa 
Bhatti remarked that there were many people in the good old 
days, and that, even at the time, there was a considerable number 
that could be regarded superior to him in point of learning, and 
quoted for example his own gurus, Govindasuri and Nannasuri. 
Ama went to Gujarat incognito to verify this statement, and came 
back with a rather mixed feeling when he found Nannasuri teach- 
ing Vfttsayayana’s Kamasutras to his disciples in the hermitage of 
the Jains. The bad opinion formed by the king was somehow 
known to them, and they found means to correct him by a demon- 

^ Gaudabandho Madramahivijaya^ceti tena ca 
krta vakpatirajena dvisastri Kavitanidhih 
vrttim Kfta hema tanka laksham taddvigun iky tarn 
' nfpenasau maha saukhyat kaiam gamayatisma sati. 
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stration at his court that the teaching or the learning of a work 
like that could do no harm to those who had sufficient discipline 
of mind. Thereafter some time passed away without incident 
at the court. 

One day there appeared at court a troop of dancers anxious 
to exhibit their skill. Among them happened to be one, a M&tangl 
by caste, whose beauty and accomplishments attracted the king 
so much that he fell a prey to her charms so far as to forget that 
the object of his affection was a Matahgi by caste. The king so far 
lost himself as to provide for her residence near by and to give 
himself up to her company. Bappa Bhatti, however, managed 
to wean him from his newly-found object of affection by 
pointing out how unbecoming it was in a ruler of men. Ama 
admitted that he had done wrong and wished Bappa Bhattii to 
prescribe a method by which he could get clear of the 
effects of the commission of sin. Bappa Bhatti referred 
him naturally to those proficient in the Dharma 
S&stras, who after consulting authoritative law, prescribed that 
the only expiation for the wrong, according to the Sftstras at 
any rate, consisted in the king embracing a heated copper figure 
made in the form of the woman that he loved so much. That meant 
certain death. Bappa Bhatti now struck in and pointed out that 
the sinful deed was the result of sinful thought, and if he would 
keep his mind pure from sinful thought, there would not be the 
sinful deed and the best way of expiating for the sin was prac- 
tising austerity, if need be, and by the eschewing of all sinful 
thought. The king agreed and returned to the capital and his 
old blameless life. 

Vakpatiraja having come to know of this transformation in 
the king obtained his permission with great difficulty, and retired 
to Mathura, there to end his days. He engaged himself in daily 
contemplation of Visnu, in the form of Krsna, and had taken 
upon himself the vow of starvation till death should come on 
(prayopave&). While he was in this condition here at Mathura> 
Bappa Bhatti was one day exhorting the king on Dharma, and 
happened to mention in the bourse of the exhortation that the 
king might usefully examine the Jaina Dharma with a view to 
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aaopiying xi; in preference to that in "which he was born. The king 
pointed out that, having been bom a Saiva, and having been 
brought up in the Saiva faith, he found that, spmehow or other, 
he could not wean himself of his devotion to Siva, and put it to Bappa 
Bhatti that, if he was really of the conviction that the Jain Dharma 
was the best of it all, he might then and there proceed to Mathura 
and convert, if possible, Vakpatiraja, the Samanta, who was in the 
last stages of meditation upon Visnu in the temple of Vara- 
hasvami. Bappa Bhatti started immediately, and in due course 
was in the presence of Vakpatiraja completely wrapped in con- 
templation. In order to wake him from the reverie of contem- 
plation, Bappa Bhatti recited a few charming verses in praise of 
Vishnu in the form of Krsna. Vakpati who was almost 
unconscious at the time, just exhibited signs of returning 
consciousness, and waking up, remarked in surprise : “ How kind 
of you, my good friend, that at this moment you should have 
arrived here and should have awakened me by pouring into my 
ears such delicious psalms in praise of Visnu' ’? Bappa Bhatti said 
in reply that he did so to wake him up from his reverie, and make 
enquiry of a particular point or two from him. “ My question is 
this, " Bappa Bhatti said, “ that if the God whose form I described 
in my chant is the Truth; how is it that you appear to feel somewhat 
out of mind about it ? If your being out of mind implies that you 
are not convinced of the Truth,' would you please consider whe- 
ther the Jaina Dharma would appeal to you ? Vakpatiraja re- 
quested him to expound his Dharma which Bappa Bhatti did with 
clear impressiveness and concluded by saying that he yould wor- 
ship that god, by whatever name he be described, provided he 
had a mind which is absolutely clear of the impurities of desire. 
Vakpatiraja, the king of Brahmavids, (those that had knowledge 
of Brahmana) delighted with what he heard, said that till 
then he was in a delusion, and that he was quite prepared 
to accept the teaching of the Jina from him. Bappa Bhatti 
initiated him into the mysteries of Jainism in the temple (stupa) 
of Parsvanatha in the immediate vicinity of Varahasvami temple. 
Assuming the garb of a Jain mendicant, he receive the teaching 
and, after remaming for eighteen days in contemplation, gave up 
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life. Bappa Bhatti returned to Kanauj a few days after, Th^ 
king had already heard of what had taken place at Mathura, and 
told Bappa Bhatti that, convinced though he was of the teaching 
of the Jina, there was something within him which made it imposr 
sible for him to reconcile himself to the giving up of Saiva Dharma ; 
probably some kind of a bondage which he inherited from his pre- 
vious existence. Bappa Bhatti expounded his condition in a pre- 
vious existence, and showed how fruitless all his devotion to ^iva 
was by evidence brought from the Kalanjara hill. 

After some time spent in the usual way, a painter came to 
the court of Ama. Not meeting with the king’s approval for 
the paintings of the king that he mad'e, he was about doing some- 
thing violent when Bappa Bhatti came to his rescue, and got him to 
make four copies of a representation of Vardhamana. He dis- 
tributed the four for being suitably set up among the Jain temples 
of Ktoyakubja, Mathura, Anahillapura (Anhilvad) and Satavaka- 
pura. After this, king Ama laid seige to Rajagiridurga, which 
was ruled over by king Samudrasena. Finding it impossible to 
take the fortress, he consulted Bappa Bhatti, who told him, after 
consulting the Sastra, that king Ama’s grandson Bhoja would take it 
and not Ama himself. Disinclined to give up the effort, the king 
settled down before the fortress till twelve years after a son was 
born to his son. The boy at birth was casting his looks on the 
top of the hill, and ultimately Ama was able to take it. Having 
successfully achieved this, he consulted a Yaksa that was living 
in the fortress how long he was going to live and the Yaksa replied 
that he would be informed of it when there were six months left 
before him, and as he was departing, he said that Ama 
would meet his death in the holy place called Magadha 
in the midst of the Ganges as he was crossing by a boat 
near a village, the name of which began with Ma. He 
was to take note of the spot where smoke should come out of the 
water. King Ama undertook a pilgrimage to holy places. He 
went to Pundarlkadri and there worshipped Adinatha; he went 
to Raivataka and offered worship to Neminatha. After overcoming 
the Digambaras in disputation, Bappa Bhatti enabled him to 
worship Aristanemi ; from the top of the hill Raivataka, he wor- 
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shipped Samudravijaya, and passed on after worshipping Visnu, 
Damodara and Madhava. He went on to Dvaraka, and wor- 
shipping Krsna there, made great gifts to people. He then 
passed on to Some^vara and performed the worship of Somanatha 
with gold. Having completed this round of pilgrimage, king 
Ama returned to his own capital. Placing his son on the throne 
at the proper time, he started for the place indicated in the king- 
dom of Magadha on the banks of the Ganges. Taking a boat, he 
sailed across the Ganges for taking bath when he saw in the mid- 
dle of the river smoke rising. Bappa Bhatti, who was near, then 
advised him to accept the Jaina teaching, to which the king agreed. 
After due ceremony, he was initiated into the mysteries of Jainism 
and Bappa Bhatti told him to pass away happily, as he himself 
would follow him, having only five more years of life left yet. In 
the Vikrama year 890 in the month of Bhadrapada, Sukravara, 
Sukla Pancami in the naksatra Caitra, in the Rasi Tula, king 
Nagavaloka gave up his life after worshipping Pancaparamesthi 
(the Five Great Ones) , pinning his faith firmly in Jina and his own 
Guru Bappa Bhatti. 

After Ama’s death Bappa Bhatti returned to Kanauj, now ruled 
by Dunduka. Dunduka had already begun devoting himself to 
a dancing woman by name Khandya and made himself very 
obnoxious to his subjects and even his own relations. Even his 
queen felt so disgusted with him that, under the excuse of cele- 
brating the birthday of her son, she accompanied her brother to 
Patalipura. Aftei> five years of life spent somehow, Bappa Bhatti 
himself gave up his life in the practice of Yoga, rather than comply 
with the king’s request to go and fetch Bhoja from Patalipura. 
Bappa Bhatti was born in the Vikrama year 800, Bhadrapada, 
Trtlya, Sunday, Hastanakstra; in his sixth year he was initiated, 
in his eleventh year he received the diksa, in his ninety-fifth year 
he came to the fulfilment of his life in this world. The date of 
his death was Vikrama year 895, 'Nabha, Suddha, Astaml Svati 
naksatra. 

On hearing of the death of Bappa Bhatti, Bhoja was very 
much affected on his part, and wanted to put an end to his life^ 
when his own mother dissuaded him from doing so. He did hi 
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duty by the dead very much as his grandfather would have done 
it, and very much as he himself would have done it for his grand- 
father. He put on the burning pyre his upper cloth in lieu of him- 
self, out of respect for his mother’s feelings. One day after- 
wards he made up his mind to go to Kanauj to offer condolence 
to his father. At the entrance he saw the royal garland-maker 
carrying three pomegranates in his hand. At sight of the prince 
the garland-maker made a present of these to the prince in token 
of respect. Entering the court, he saw king Dunduka seated on 
the throne wearing a jewelled necklace. The prince at sight of 
him killed him by throwing the three pomegranates at his chest. 
The dead body had been dragged out of the royal palace and thrown 
out contemptibly because of his having entertained the thought 
of bringing about the death of his owm son. The son then ascend- 
ed the throne of his father, and received the fealty of the Samantas, 
the leading citizens, the leading inhabitants of the country and the 
ministers. Going to bathe in the tank constructed by Ama he 
there discovered two of the disciples of Bappa Bhatti. Finding 
them not showing due respect because of his cruel deed, he sent for 
Bappa Bhatti’s gurus, Govindasuri and Nannasuri from Modera, 
and after showing them the respect due, he sent back Nannasuri 
and retained Govindasuri at court. Having thus provided him- 
self with good advisers, he conducted the government even better 
than his grandfather, Amaraja, and brought back into submission 
to him such territory as had been allowed to fall out of control. 

The above is a somewhat abridged accoxint 0 / the work Bappa- 
Bhatti-Carita. It is hoped that there is no omission of any material 
point which may be important to this investigation, although it 
is just possible that I have not in all cases brought out the niceties 
of the somewhat obscure text. The first point that challenges 
attention is the name or title Nagavaloka which has been the 
subject of an important identification. The first point to note in 
this connection is that the period during which this Nagavaloka 
lived and ruled is practically coeval with that of the Jaina divine 
Bappa Bhatti. Bappa Bhatti is stated specifically to have lived 
from V. S. 800 to 805, or A.D. 743 to 838, and the Nagavaloka, 
under reference in this work, was his contemporary. He prob- 
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ably was somewhat older, but died five years earlier. He is clear- 
ly described by his ordinary name Amaraja, as the son of Yaso- 
varman, ruler of Kanyakubja, who is said to have descended from 
.the family of Chandragupta the Maurya. He acquired the title 
‘ Nagavaloka ’ in the somewhat peculiar circumstances of his taking 
hold of a poisonous cobra which succeeded in killing a mongoose 
in fight. So much being clear from the story, we have now to 
examine whether the identification of this Nagavaloka with Naga- 
bhata II of the Gurjaras, the son of Vatsaraja, is satisfactory. 

The one date that we have for the Gurjara Nagabhata II 
(Nagavaloka) from inscriptions is A.D. 815. The period, there- 
fore, seems to agree since Arna-Nagavaloka died in A.D. 833. 
Nagabhata II had for his son Eamabhadra and had a grandson 
who had the name Bhoja among others. Ama-Nagavaloka had 
a son by name Dundiika who had a son Bhoja. Both of them 
therefore had a grandson by name Bhoja. But the names of the 
sons differ. We have no clear evidence that Nagabhata II had a 
title Nagavaloka. It is just possible however he had it, as the title 
Nagavaloka is given to his gradfather in the Sagar Tal or Gwalior 
inscription of Bhoja, the Gurjara. Assuming that Nagbhata II had 
the title Nagavaloka, have we enough ground for identifying Ama- 
Nagavaloka of Kanauj with Nagbhata II ? On the actual evidence 
available, the aswer to this question must be in the negative. ’ 
But the position is not so simple as to admit of that cate- 
gorical negative. The history of the times in respect of Kanauj, 
of Bengal and of the Eastrakutas and the Gurjaras throws light 
upon the question, and all that light only contributes perhaps to 
make the darkness more clearly visible. We shall examine that 
position a little more in detail. 

Yasovarman was undoubtedly ruler of Kanauj in the genera- 
tion immediately preceding, and must have died about A.D. 760 
from what is said of him in Kalhana’s Eajatarafigini and such 
evidence as is available from Chinese History of the T'ang period. 
This point is confirmed by what is said in the Bappa-Bhatti-Carita, 
according to which he must have died a little before A.D. 754 
(V.S. 811, the year of the diksa of Bappa Bhatti). According to the 
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same authority, prince Ama succeeded to the throne of his father. 
He obtained the title “Nagavaloka” as stated already, later in 
his life. 

We have a special datum for the Saka year 706 or A.D. 783 
from a verse in the Jain Harivaih^ of Jinasena. The verse, which 
has been the subject of a considerable amount of discussion and 
of even different interpretations, is as follows: — 

sakes sabdasatersnu saptasu pancottaresuttaram 
pati Indrayudhanamni Kanrpaje Srivallabhe daksinam 
purvam Srlmad Avantibhubhrti nrpe Vatsadhiraje aparam 
sorya (ra) nam adhimandale (dalam) jayayute vire Varaheavati. 

That in the Saka year 700 increased by 5, the north was ruled by 
king Indrayudha, king Krsna’s son Srivallabha ruled in the south ; 
the east was ruled by a king who was ruler of Malva, the west was 
ruled by Vatsaraja. The last line proceeds to state that the work 
was composed in the rule of Jayavaraha, who was ruling in 
Sauramandala or Gujarat. 

Leaving aside grammatical possibilities and taking the verse 
as a whole, these points stand out clear, and any interpretation 
of the verse, therefore, must be in accordance therewith. The 
author who was a resident of Wadlxwan in Gujarat wishes to define 
his position in place and time, as is usual in the orthodox habit, 
of the completion of his work. The time datum is quite precisely 
the Saka year 705 ; the place is defined equally precisely as in the 
province (adhimandala) of Gujarat, land of the* Suras or Sauryas. 
Viravaraha with the attribute “ Jaya ” was then ruling ; in other 
words, the work was completed in the region of the valiant king 
Jayavaraha. That disposes of the first and the last lines. The 
intervening two lines have reference to the political disposition of 
India at the time. This ought not to be interpreted as having any 
specific reference to the centre where he lived and wrote. It is 
more or less a rough distribution of political power among the 
well-known rulers of the times. Among these the ruler that stood 
out in the north was one by name Indrayndha ; the corresponding 
ruler of the south was a Srivallabha, son of Krsna. The east was 
ruled by a person describable as the king of llalva, and the west 
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by Adhiraja-Vatsa. That seems to be the clear meaiung of the 
verse. Indrayndha is a specific name, and there can be no mistake 
about it. ^rivallabha is a generic name and has to be defined by 
the adjunct Krsna's son to make it intelligible. Therefore the 
attributive phrases could not be taken with Indrayudha as it is 
taken by some of those scholars who have set themselves to the 
task. Again in the following lines Vatsadhiraja is clear and definite, 
at any rate, to the contemporaries of Jinaseua. There can be no 
mistake about the king of Avanti who was ruling in the east. It 
seems therefore unnecessary to work the verse into yielding mean- 
ings other than these. There is no reason for us whatever to 
imagine that the* directions here indicated are with reference to 
Wadhwan or for equating Vatsadhiraja with the ruler of Avanti 
which seems to be contradicted by statements in inscriptions and 
other records referable to this time and to the period immediately 
following. Two definite points however have been made out 
by interpreting the verse otherwise. While it is grammatically 
possible, this interpretation has been made to yield the 
meaning that the northern ruler Indrayudha was the brother of 
Govinda III.® 

It is clear therefore that whoever the Avanti ruler was, he 
certainly was not Vatsadhiraja, or any one of his successors. There- 
fore it is clear that the interpretations put upon the verse are forced, 
as the conclusions drawn therefrom lead to palpable historical 
absurdities. We have to take the meaning of the verse plainly. 
Indrayudha was ruling in the north, Srivallabha, son of Kf sna in 

& On the face of it it seems absurd. The name given in the verse in 
Indrayudha, who is spoken of as IndrarSlja in the Bhagalpur plates of Naraya- 
napala. But this possible equation need not be carried farther by making 
Indrayudha the same as prince Indra of the Rastrakutas, who is specifically 
stated in Rashtrakuta grants to have been appointed ruler of the Latesvara 
mandala and nothing farther north. The second point is that Vatsadhiraja 
in the third line is taken along with the king of Avanti in the previous part of 
it, and a whole theory has been hung upon it that the Gurjaras of historical 
fame were rulers of Malva as distinct from the Jodhpur Gurjaras their cousins. 
This is contradicted by contemporary Rastrakuta inscriptions where once 
again they say that the king of Malva always looked up for support from the 
Rastrakutas in the wars of the latter with the Gurjaras. 
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the south, a king of Avanti was the dominant ruler in the east^ 
and Vatsaraja was the most influential ruler in the west. Beyolid 
this the verse gives us no warrant to proceed. 

This brings us face to face with the position as to who Indr&yn- 
dha referred to in the phrase is and where exactly he ruled. In 
connection with him, the verse of Jinasena makes no mention of 
who the ruler of Kanauj at the time was. Kanauj having been the 
headquarters of an imperial sovereign to the date of the death 
of Yasovarman, the omission of any mention is certainly very 
significant. We know from the Bappa-Bhatti-Carita that we are 
actually discussing that, at the date A.D. 783, Kanauj was under 
the rule of king Amaraja, who may on the strength of the account^ 
be taken to have by that time acquirM the title “ Nagavaloka.’’ 
But the ruler of the north referred to is not in Jinasena’s verse the 
ruler of Kanauj, and is actually referred to by another name Indra-* 
yudha, who is neither Amaraja nor Nagavaloka,, his new title. We 
shall return to this point. Another significant omission is in 
regard to the mention of the ruler of the east. We are told that 
the ruler of the east is the ruler of Malva, There is no mention 
whatsoever of the ruler of Bengal. If A.D. 783 could be taken to 
refer to the period of rule of king Dharmapala of Bengal on the 
basis of the dates ascribed to him by historians, the omission would 
certainly be very significant indeed. Dharmapala had become 
comparatively early in his reign, it cannot be very early, a powerful 
ruler whose influence prevailed westwards, dominated Kanauj at 
one time, and his name figures in the Rastrat;uta inscriptions of 
the period among those against whom the Raistrakutas intervened 
in the politics of the north. The fact that his name is not mentioned 
in the specific year A.D. 783 as the ruler of the east ought to be 
interpreted as a clear indication that he had not as yet advanced 
to the position of power and influence to which he had attained 
early in his reign. It would, therefore, be permissible to draw 
the inference that in the year A.D. 783 either Dharmapala had not 
ascended the throne at all, or, if he had, it was still too early in his 
reign for him to have achieved the ascendency that would have 
warranted his mention as the most important ruler of the east, 
where the ruler of Avanti is mentioned. 
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Inscriptional records upon which the history of the Gurjaras 
have hitherto been built are very few of them datable to this period; 
whether they be Gurjara records or Pala records. The most im- 
portant dated records bearing upon the history of this period are 
all of them dated in the period following. The only records of 
contemporary date are those of the Rastrakutas, not to mention 
the work under examination, the biography of Bappa Bhatti. 
From the Rastrakuta records we can fix almost with certainty two 
special invasions of Upper India, in the course of which the names 
of certain of the Gurjara rulers, that of Dharmapala, the Pala ruler 
of Bengal, and Indrayudha and Cakrayudha, the successive rulers 
of Kanauj figure. Taking note of these, therefore, and proceeding 
on these bases, we shall have to rearrange the succession list 
of these rulers and fix their chronology. It is in this arrangement 
that the position of Amaraja as the ruler of Kanauj and his date of 
death in A.D. 833 introduce a disturbing factor of consequence. 

From the Rastrakuta records we can date the first invasion of 
the North under Dhruva, the father of Govinda III. The Radhan- 
pur plates of A.D. 808 state that Vatsaraja playfully conquered 
Bengal (Gaudarajya). Dhruva turned him back from there into 
the middle of the Maru country (Marwar) and captured from him 
two white unbrellas belonging to the kingdom of Gauda (Bengal). 
This verse makes it clear that Dhruva invaded the North and turned 
Vatsaraja back from Bengal into the country of Maru, which must 
have been his ancestral territory. We may perhaps assume that the 
invasion was undertaken on behalf of the ruler of Bengal who had 
suffered defeat at the hands of the aggressive Gurjara (Vatsa). We 
can fix the period of the invasion as in the reign of Dhruva, the 
Rastrakuta. It is now certain that Dhruva’s elder brother, Govinda 
II, ruled in succession to his father Krsna I, and his rule extended 
up to Saka 701 or A.D. 779.® Dhruva must have set him aside 
subsequent to this year. He could not have undertaken a northern 
invasion very soon after, having regard to the character of the 
succession. The northern invasion, therefore, could have taken 
place some time after A.D. 780, and before A.D. 794 when his son 
Govinda III succeeded to the throne. Perhaps A.D. 792 just a 

® Dhulia plates of Karkaraja, Ep, Ind, Vol. 8, p. 183. 
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decade after Jinasena’s date, would be the date of this northern 
invasion. About that year, A.D. 792-3 Vatsaraja, the Gurjara rujer 
of Marwar (Maru) must have been active and aggressive, and carried 
on his aggression into Bengal, froni which he was turned back by 
the exertions of Dhruva. How did this ruler of Marwar (not Malva, 
be it remembered) advance into the territory of Bengal (Gauda) ? 
Was it through the territory of Kanauj, or did he avoid the terri- 
tory of Kanauj and march into Bengal through the territory of 
Malva. He could have got into Bengal only by either of these two 
ways ; which was the more likely at the time to which this invasion 
has reference, say about A.D. 790 ? In the Rastrakuta records 
the Gurjara is generally stated to have been hostile to the interests 
of Malva, and Malva therefore constantly turned to the Rastrakutas 
for countenance and support. It is probable therefore that he 
invaded Bengal through Malva. The Bappa Bhatti Charita 
however states that through a considerable period of the reign of 
Amaraja, son of Yasovarman at Kanauj, he was at enmity with the 
ruler of Bengal, who is there stated to have been one by name 
Dharma, Dharmabhupa or Dharmabhupala, almost certainly 
Dharmapala of Bengal. Dharma actually states, in the course of 
the narrative, that, having been thwarted several times, his long 
cherished feeling of enmity to king Ama of Kanauj became almost 
undying in its character, which would mean that he made several 
aggressive attempts on Kanauj and was baulked in liis effort. 
The enmity, therefore, between himself and the ruler of Kanauj 
was almost a permanent factor of their existence, for which a 
very good reason is not wanting. Speaking of Vakpatiraja, 
the poet, the Bappa Bhatti Charita has the reference that at one 
time previously, another Dharma of Bengal was defeated 
by Yasovarman and ultimately killed on the field of battle. Vakpa- 
tiraja himself was taken prisoner, carried over to Kanauj and was 
kept in prison there.*^ He then composed the poem, Gaudavadha 
(which had for its subject the killing of the Bengal ruler by Yaso- 
varman) and, presenting it to the king, he secured his release from 
prison. It was probably this disgrace to his family that was rank- 

7 Vide my article in the Journal of Indian History on Forgotten 
Episodes of Mediaeval Ind. Hist. Vol. 6 p. 312 fE. and note on pp, 328 and 29. 
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ling in the Bengal ruler, contemporary of Ama, another Dharma. 
Dharmapala’s efforts to overthrow the Kanauj ruler and bring 
Kanauj under his influence was more or less a permanent factor of 
his foreign policy, which he was not able to carry into effect during 
the lifetime of Ama, if the Bappa Bhatti Charita is to be believed. 
Having regard, therefore, to the fact of the contemporaneity of 
Dharmapala II of Bengal and Ama through much of the lifetime 
of the latter, Vatsaraja’s invasion of Bengal must have been an 
invasion of the Bengal territory under Dharmapala. Therefore the 
Bengal ruler defeated by Vatsaraja is Dharmapala, and Dhruva’s 
intervention in the affairs of the north was in favour of Dharma- 
pala either explicitly or in effect, on the basis of the current chrono- 
logy of the Palas. 

One of the most glorious achievements of Dharmapala, ac- 
cording to Pala inscriptions, was the defeat of an Indraraja of 
Kanauj, also referred* to as Indrayudha, and the installation upon 
the throne of Kanauj again of another ruler Cakrayudha by name. 
This statement comes out clearly from the inscriptions of the 
Palas and is confirmed by the inscriptions of the Rastrakutas. 
Therefore we may accept it as an established historical fact of 
Pala history. Who was the Indrayudha of Kanauj, and who was 
Cakrayudha ? Could we identify either name with that of Amaraja 
Nagavaloka of Kanauj ? 

The answer to the question propounded above would depend 
a great deal upon what we can glean of contemporary history from 
other sources, partictilarly in regard to the light that it throws 
upon the history of Bengal generally. The Pala dynasty is general- 
ly taken to be founded by a certain Gopala, whom, according to 
the inscriptions® of the Palas, people elected to recover the country 
from anarchy. Dharmapala is regarded as the ruler who succeeded 
this Gopala, although the Tibetan lists interpose two or three 
names® between. Leaving this aside for the present, what is likely 
to be the period of anarchy referred to ? A starting point is provid- 
ed in the Nepal inscriptions of Jayadeva, dated 153 (A.D. 759). 

® Khalimpur plates. Ep, Ind, Vol. 4. 

® See Appendix, History of Medcevcd iTidian Logic, S. C. Vidyabhu- 
fihana. 
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wlien Jayadeva’s father-in-law, Harsa, was a powerful ruler in 
the east including in his kingdom Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and Kosala 
in addition apparently to his ancestral territory of Assam. Soon 
after this ruler, or his successor, disappears the dynasty of Bhaga- 
datta, and a revolution takes place in the course of the rest of the 
century, and Assam passes under the ruler of another dynasty. 
About that time, or a few years after, Jayapida of Kasmir is said 
to have undertaken an invasion of Bengal, in the course of which he 
defeated the Bengal ruler. When Jayapida retired, Aramudi, 
king of Nepal, undertook an invasion of the same territory as well 
as Tirabhukti, and carried his arms successfully down to the Bay 
of Bengal. There is a significant remark in the chronicle of Kalhana 
that at the time of Jayapida’s advent into Bengal, Bengal was in 
possession of five chieftains, apparently independent of each other. 
After this invasion of Bengal and when he entered into a treaty 
with the ruler, having married his daughter previously, he got rid 
of this anarchic condition and brought all Bengal under the single 
rule of his father-in-law, Jayanta in all probability. It cannot 
be to this particular state of anarchy that the Pala Inscriptions 
refer. That anarchy was got rid of and order was introduced. 
When Jayapida had returned and the Nepal invasion took 
place, as was said above, anarchy must have supervened, and 
this could have taken place only comparatively late in the 
seventies of the eighth century. Lalitaditya Muktapida’s 
rule must have extended up to A.D. 760 on the basis of 
Kalhana’s chronology corrected by the more reliable dates 
in the T’ang Annals of China, and there was a quick succession 
of three or four rulers for a period of about ten or eleven 
years. Jayapida, therefore, could not have come to the throne 
earlier than A.D. 770. His invasion of Bengal in the Digvijaya 
could not have taken place earlier than about A.D. 775, and Ara- 
mudi’s invasion must have taken place soon after, that is, the next 
year or soon after. So the anarchy in Bengal referred to in the 
Pala inscription must be in the period following the year A.D. 777 
more or less. Gop ala’s accession, therefore, could not have been 
much earlier than A.D. 780 or even a few years later. If Bengal 
had been in a condition of anarchy till about A.D. 780, Gopala’s 
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election could not have introduced order at once, and therefore 
Bengal should have exercised no influence upon the politics of 
northern India at the time. This would be a justification for the 
omission of Bengal under the Palas in the verse of Jinasena 
quoted above. Dharmapala’s accession to the throne must be 
dated therefore much later than this, even on the assumption that 
Gopala’s was a short rule. But Gopala’s could not have been a 
short rule if he succeeded to an anarchy and was able to pass the 
kingdom down to his son without trouble. A period of about 
fifteen years may not be too long for him, and tliat would bring the 
succession of Dharrnapala, to a time very near that of the accession 
of Govinda III of the Kastrakutas if not even later. If Dharrnapala 
therefore succeeded to the throne somewhere about A.D. 795, his 
transactions in Kanauj , such as the displacement of the ruler Indra- 
yudha and the placing of Cakrayudha on the throne instead, must- 
have been considerably later than A.D. 795. Vatsa's invasion of 
Bengal and Dhruva’s intervention therefore must have taken place 
in the reign of Gopala and not that of his successor, Dharmapala- 
Vatsa’s aggression against Bengal on this occasion probably kept 
clear of Kanauj and took place by way of Malva. That perhaps 
is the justification for the reference to Malva in the Eadhanpur 
plates themselves, in connection with Govinda III, that the ruler of 
Malva found his safety only in obedience and loyalty to Govinda 
III.^^ This finds some confirmation in the reference to ‘‘ Citrakutagiri 
Durgasthana ” in the Nilgund inscriptions of Amoghavarsa I in 
reference to Govinda’^ intervention in the north. The Malavas, 
the Gaudas, together with the Gurjaras are there stated to have 
been met by him at Citrakuta. Citrakuta would be on the border- 
land outside the territory of Kanauj at the time, as the Bappa 
Bhatti Carita itself refers to Gwalior as being outside the territory 
of Kanauj. Dharmapala’s accession, therefore, could not have 
taken place earlier than A.D. 795, though it is possible that it did 
actually take place later. 

Assuming then that Dharrnapala ascended the throne about 
A.D. 795, he and Amaraja of Kanauj would have been contempora- 

10 Verse 3, Bhagalpur plates of Narayanapala, Ind» Ant, VoL 15, pp. 
304 ff. 
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ries for a period of about thirty-eight years before the latter’s 
death. Amaraja’s date of death is given as A.D. 833 in the 
Bappa Bhatti Carita. It is possible that Dharmap&la lived 
for some years after Amaraja’s death, it may even be for about 
twenty-five years if the Tibetan historian Taranatha is to be believed 
as he gives Dharmapala a reign period of sixty-four years. The 
intervention of the Eastrakuta Dhruva could, on this datum, have 
reference to the period previous to this, and therefore could refer 
only to the reign of Gopala. Dharmapala is said in the Pala inscrip- 
tions, to have attacked Kanauj, set aside an Indraraja, possibly 
Indrayndha who was ruling there, and set up instead, to the delight 
of the feudatories and subjects of the kingdom of Kanauj, Cakrajii- 
dha.^^ That is one incident in his life. Another time he figures as 
almost a suppliant in the camp of Govinda III along with his friend 
Cakrayudha. These incidents could not have taken place after 
Govinda had ceased to reign in A.D. 814. Therefore Dharmapala’s 
attack on Kanauj and the displacement of the ruler Indrayiidha or 
Indraraja, must have taken place before the year. It must be 
after this that Cakrayudha was a fugitive guest of Dharmapala> 
as otherwise it would be difficult to understand how he came 
to be with him, and the two together made their submission 
voluntarily to Govinda III. 

In the Kadhanpur plates of A.D. 808 mention is made of the 
defeat of the Gurjara who would not think of again going to was 
against him even in a dream. The Malava ruler looking up to him 
as the only guarantee of his prosperity is another statement of 
importance in it. The conquest of the Gurjara referred to above 
is not mentioned in the Wani grant of the previous year, and 
therefore this conquest and what followed must have taken place 
in the year A.D. 807-8. The statement in the Baroda grant, as 
well as in the Kavi grant, of the appointment of Indraraja to the 
nder of the Latesvaraman4ala, and of Indra’s defeat of the Gurjaras 
referred to therein, may be connected with the above, though it is 
just probable that they actually took place somewhat later as 
Indra is said to have defeated the Gurjara single-handed and by 

Verse 22, Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa, Ind, AnL Vol. 18, pp. 236 ff» 
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liimself alone. The whole of this series of transactions may be 
taken together as one set of warlike operations of Govinda III. 

The statement made about Gtovinda III in the Nilgund inscrip- 
tion of Amoghavarsa I, dated 866 and in the Sanjan plates of the 
same king of A D. 771 must have reference to a period subsequent 
to the date of the Baroda grant of A.D. 812-13, Two clear state- 
ments appear in those grants. One is that he brought a number of 
rulers to subjection, among whom are mentioned the Keralas, 
the Malavas, the Gaudas, and the Gurjaras at Citrakutagiri-durga, 
as also the ruler of Kanci. By this achievement against all these 
he got the title Klrti-Narayana. The Sanjan plates give the 
same title, Klrti-Narayana, and refer to his invasion of the territory 
right up to the Himalayas as giving him the justification for the 
title. But before proceeding on this distant expedition, or in the 
course of that expedition, he received the voluntary submission of 
Dharmapala and Cakrayudha, obviously Dharmapala of Bengal, 
and Cakrayudha the former’s nominee. These incidents follow 
in the order of recital. Eegarding his defeat of two other rulers. 
Nagabhata and Candragupta, there can be no doubt that the 
Nagabhata here referred to is the Gurjara king Nagabhata II, 
Candragupta is identified with a Kosala king, but that identifi- 
cation is not of importance to us just at present. What is the mean- 
ing of this northern invasion of Govinda III ? Against whom 
did he proceed, as he had defeated his neighbour Candragupta, as 
he had vanquished his chief enemy Nagabhata II, and as he received 
the voluntary submission of Dharmapala of Bengal and Cakrayudha, 
the ruler of Kanauj, if the Pala inscriptions are to be believed ? 
Was it Cakrayudha as ruler of Kanauj that rendered submission, 
or was he a fugitive with Dharmapala wherever the latter was ? 
These are the questions that would have to be answered, but for 
another complication that the Bappa Bhatti Carita introduces. 

According to this last, Ama was still a powerful ruler of 
Kanauj, and Dharmapala professed himself to be his life-long 
enemy, although he was not able to effect much against him and 
gratify his wish to subdue the enemy; How are we to reconcile 
these statements ? One easy solution would be to dismiss the 
Bappa Bhatti Carita as absolutely unreliable from the point of 
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view of history, and therefore every statement made in it necessarily 
of no historical value whatsoever. Admitting the worst that, 
could be said against the Bappa Bhatti Carita as falling short 
of a historical composition in many ways, it would be still demanding 
too much to dismiss the whole work as completely worthless from 
the point of view of history. The work was compiled by Candra- 
prabha Suri in the year A.D. 1277, and, as he says, the narrative 
is taken from the tradition handed down by learned men and well 
known to all. Such a tradition coming about six or seven genera- 
tions later cannot be all altogether false, and would not admit, 
therefore, of that summary treatment. We must, therefore, seek 
other alternative explanations possible, rather than adopt this 
somewhat drastic one. The Bappa Bhatti Carita is the life of 
Bappa Bhatti, and the other characters that figure in it do so only 
to the extent that they come in contact with the life career of Bappa 
Bhatti. If therefore we find none of the historical incidents men- 
tioned in the Eastrakuta inscriptions or the Pala inscriptions, or 
of the Gurjara inscriptions is even so much as referred to in it, 
it would be reasonable not to ascribe it either to the ignorance or 
perversity of the writer, but as lying outside his particular sphere 
of work. Therefore the omission of any reference to these incidents 
does not amount to the incidents not having taken place or of the 
author not having known them necessarily. So then we have no 
alternative but to regard that in so far as /»maraja is said to have 
been ruler of Kanauj from circa 754 to 83 A.D., he was the ruler 
of Kanauj in the period of the transactions of the Eastrakutas and 
the Gurjaras and the Palas referred to above. If so, which of the 
two rulers of Kanauj should we indentify him with ? Is it with 
Indrayudha, or Cakrayudha who supplanted him according to the 
Pala inscriptions ? There being no doubt that the incident of 
setting aside Indraraja and of placing, in his stead, Cakrayudha 
upon the throne took place in the decade on either side of the 
beginning of the ninth century, they must refer to incidents of 
the reign of king Amaraja of Kanauj. In the circumstances, 
the more reasonable course would seem to be to regard Amaraja 
as the Indraraja or Indrayudha under reference. Cakrayudha 
must be regarded as a rival claimant to the throne whose claims 
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received support from Dhannapala. The Bappa Bhatti Carita 
may not be regarded as altogether silent on the matter. Dhar- 
mapala says openly that it was a long-cherished object of his to 
defeat Amaraja ofKanauj, only that he had not had the good 
fortune to give effect to his idea successfully. If so the only 
inference seems to be the possibility that Dhannapala defeated 
Amaraja and displaced him just for a while by placing Cakrayudha 
on the throne. Amaraja very soon after turned out Cakrayudha 
and occupied the throne again, all Dharmapala’s influence being 
unable to place Cakrayudha again on the throne of Kanauj. That 
probably is the occasion when both Dharma and Cakra 
voluntarily rendered submission to Govinda, whose northward 
march up to the Himalayas could only have been against the 
kingdom of Kanauj. 

Another point comes out clear. It becomes quite open to 
doubt whether all the activities of Nagabha^ II gave him 
possession of Kanauj. It may be Nagabha^’s attack on Kanauj 
that gave the occasion for the temporary success of Dharmapala 
which enabled him to place Cakrayudha upon the throne of Kanauj 
and when Amaraja asserted himself again, all the work of Dharma- 
pala was without doubt undone, and Nagabata's efforts could have 
made no impression upon him either. It is a reflection of this 
position that we find in the Rastrakuta inscriptions where they speak 
of the Gurjaras being near Citrakutagiri and no farther north. 
Therefore we shall have to regard the capture of Kanauj by the 
Gurjaras to have been an achievement of possibly the Gurjara 
Bhoja, and not by any of his predecessors, namely his father, 
Ramabadhra and even his grandfather Nagabata II. 

From this examination of the Bappa Bhatti Carita the following 
points seem sustainable :-(i) That during the period of struggle 
for empire up to the end of the reign of the Gurjara Nagabata II, 
Kanauj continued to remain under the rule of the successor of 
Yasovarman, that is Amaraja. The throne even passed to his son 
for a short period of five years, and then to his grandson, another 
Bhoja. (2) That Dharmapala's achievement does not seem so well 
proved nor could it be stated that it had any permanent or lasting 
effect, Kanauj still remaining an important factor, if not a dominant 
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om, in contemporary politics. The Pala empire probably reached 
its height under Devapala, the son, and not Dharmapala, the father. 
Incidentally, it is also sustainable that whatever was the original 
possession of the imperial Gurjara Pratiharas, it certainly was not 
Malva. 

The late Dr. Vincent Smith has assumed, in the fourth edition 
of the Early History of India, that the ruler of Kanauj whom 
Jay^pida of Kasmir defeated and whose throne he is said to have 
carried in the EajatarahginI was probably Vajrayudha, referred 
to as ruler of Kanauj by Rajesekhara. This is a position for which 
there is hardly any support other than the statements of the 
Kasmir chronicle. Jayapida’s invasion, if the Bappa Bhatti 
Carita is to be believed, must have taken place in the reign of 
Amaraja himself, and unless we are prepared to make Vajrayudha 
another name of his, we must leave the statement of the chronicler 
open till we find evidence of a more definite character either to 
support it or to reject it. 

Having gone so far in regard to the doubtful validity of some 
of the identifications accepted, we may draw attention to another 
point which arises from the Pathari Pillar inscription of Parabala of 
A.D. 861. That inscription states clearly that Parabala’s father 
Karkaraja invaded the territory of a king Nagavaloka and 
defeated him in an extraordinarily bloody fight. Pathari, it must 
be remembered, is in the region not far removed from Citrakutagiri- 
durga, and Parabala at the time of the inscription A.D. 861, was 
apparently ruling the province there in the interests of the 
Rastrakutas. Parabala’s father is said to have distinguished 
himself in a campaign against Nagavaloka. More than this, an 
uncle of this father Karakaraja, named Jejja, is stated in the 
inscriptions to have defeated certain Karnatas and taken possession 
of the Lata kingdom. Starting from the point of reference in 
A.D. 861, it is not difficult to see what campaigns these actually 
refer to. Jejja’s conquest of the Karnatas and the taking of Lata 
pi:obably has reference to the conquest of the Lata kingdom by 
Govinda III, and the appointment of his younger brother Indra to 

12 Pathari Pillar inscription ( w, 14 ff.), Ep. Ini. VoL 9, p. 253. 
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the rule of Latesvaramandala, which occurs in other inscriptions. 
Jejja, the Eastrakuta chief, probably bore an honourable part in 
this conquest of Lata by Govinda III. His sOn Karkaraja found 
chances of distinction, in all probability, in the later campaigns 
of Govinda as he reduced to submission several enemies, among 
them the Gurjaras, the Gaudas, etc. . It would be a justifiable 
inference from these that the Nagavaloka defeated by Earka was 
no other than Nagabata II, if we could equate^ without uncertainty, 
the title “ Nagavaloka with Nagabata II. But all the while 
we have no direct evidence that Nagabata II actually bore that 
title “ Nagavaloka.’* On the contrary, we have the definite state- 
ment that Amaraja of Kanauj was known by the title “ NagS-valoka ” 
after the particular incident in his life when he is supposed to have 
taken hold of a living cobra. Could not Karka’s achievement be in 
the course of the invasion of Govinda III that took him up to the 
Himalayas, and which has been referred to the year A.D. 812-13 
above. After Govinda’s achievement in the region of Citrakuta, 
he is said clearly to have marched up to the Himalayas. He could 
have done this only by going through the territory of the ruler of 
Kanauj . According to the Bappa Bhatti Carita, the ruler of Kanauj 
was still Ama-Nagavaloka. Dharmapala’s supersession of an 
Indraraja of Kanauj by a Cakrayudha has been held to justify the 
inference that Cakr ayndha was still ruling in Kanauj . If this position 
is accepted and if Cakrayudha and Dharma, both of them voluntarily 
submitted to Govinda III, where was the reason for Govinda III 
to march up to *the Himalayas? The more reasonable inference 
therefore seems to be that Govinda actually undertook an invasion 
of the kingdom of Kanauj under Ama-Nagavaloka, it may be on 
behalf of Cakrayudha and in alliance with Dharmapala of Bengal. 
When he retired from the territory of Kanauj, it may be as a result 
of agreement with Amaraja, or by some other method of pacifica- 
tion between the contending powers ; Amaraja might have recover- 
ed his kingdom or might have retained it as a result 
of the treaty, CakrUyudha’s claims being abandoned. Whatever 
was the actual character of the settlement, Govinda’s death 
and the disturbance in the Eastrakuta empire as a consequence left 
the northern powers again free, each one to follow his own course 
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of ambition. It seems likely that Dbarmapala found it not possible 
to overcjome Ama-Nagavaloka of Kanauj, and place Cakrayndha 
on tbe throne again, and that was probably the reason for bis 
disappointment that he was not able to get the better of his enemy,, 
as recorded in the Bappa Bhatti Carita. Ama having been suc- 
ceeded by Dunduka, for a short period of about five years at leasts 
and he being followed, after he met a violent death, by his sonBhoja. 
Kanauj still maintained its integrity till about A.D. 840, whatever 
change might have come over it afterwards. As a consequence 
Plharmapala’s empire cannot have been as great as it is claimed 
to be by the historians of the Palas. 

This conclusion is reinforced to some extent by another refer- 
ence in the Bappa Bhatti Carita, this time in connection with the 
poet Vakpatiraja. Hitherto, we had known of Vakpatiraja only 
from what is contained in the Rajatarafigini of Kalhana. This 
chronicle lets us know that he was a court poet of Yasovarman 
of Kanauj and the author of the poem Gaudavadha in Prakrit, 
and Gaudavadha itself does not give us more information than to 
state that he was a devout disciple of Bhavabhuti and ultimately 
attained to the position that the latter held as a ‘‘ Vidyapati ” in 
the court of Yasovarman himself. The Bappa Bhatti Carita 
throws a good deal more light upon the life and work of Vakpatiraja. 
Vakpati is described as belonging to the Ksatriya lineage of the 
Param&ra clan of the Rajputs as they are called by historians. He 
is described in one place a Samantanayaka, chief of the Samantas. 
In another place he is described as chief of the Brahmavids (those 
versed in Brahmanical learning and philosophy). He was a poet at 
the court of a king Dharma of Bengal, a predecessor of Dharmapala. 
Yasovarman undertook an invasion of Bengal, defeated Dharma in 
war and subsequently killed him in battle. Vakpati was among 
the prisoners whom Yas'ovarman kept in prison after his victorious 
return at Kanauj. Vakpati composed the Gaudavadha celebrat- 
ing the exploit apparently of Yasovarman’s invasion of Bengal, 
and thus got released from prison. In all probability, he took 
himself away from Kanauj, and returned to the court of Bengal, 
and was a much-respected court poet in the court of Dharmapala 
of Bengal himself. He felt at one time that Dharmapala did 
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not show him the respect due to his position because of the intrigues 
of a Bauddha teacher and controversialist who had some influence 
with Dharmapala. Therefore he retired from Bengal and re>jched 
the court of Amaraja of Kanauj, where he became very soon a 
'persona grata with king Amaraja and his friend the Jaina divine. 
He lived at court a great honoured poet, and composed during his 
stay there two poems, Gauda bandha (a differraut work from Gauda* 
vadha) and Madra-mahi-vijaya (conquest of the Madra country, 
East Punjab) both of them apparently in honour of Ama, who 
doubled his annuity in consequence. After some time, feeling 
dissatisfied that Ama was not up to the height of his position in 
respect of his conduct, he retired to Mathura, the staunch Vaisnava 
that he was, and was about putting an end to himself by a process 
of religious starvation when he was rescued from imminent death 
by Bappa Bhatri at the instance of Amaraja. He is said to have 
changed to the religion of the Jina as a result of Bappa Bhatti’s 
intervention, as was related already. These are details in regard 
to the life of Vakpati which to our knowledge have not been noticed 
before. There is nothing improbable as far as we can judge of them 
just at present, in the details of his life. It would be well if the 
various manuscript collectors and libraries keep an eye to dis- 
covering one or other of these new works of his which may 
ultimately settle the question how far the Bappa Bhatti Carita 
could be held to be reliable in regard to these particulars. 



THE AUTHORS OF THE RAGHAVAPANDAVIYA AND 
GADYACINTAMANI^ 

By a. Venkatasubbiah 

It is well-known that there are two poems in Sanskrit 
named Raghavapfindavlya, one, known also by the name of 
Dvisandhanakavya, written by Dhananjaya (published in 1895 
as no. 42 of the Kavyamala Series) and another written by Kavi- 
raja (published as no. 62 of the above series). Mr. K. B. Pathak 
has published articles on the authors of both these works in 
JBBRAS, 20, 1 ff., 22, 11 jBE., in which he has concluded, on the 
basis of some statements contained in KannacJ^ inscriptions and 
books, that the first-mentioned Ragha. or Dvisandhanakavya 
was composed by Dhananjaya, who had the cognomen ^ruta- 
klrti, in A.D. 1123-40 and that the second-mentioned Ragha. wasi 
written by Kaviraja whose real name was Madhavabhatta, in A.D. 
1182-1197 ; and these conclusions have been accepted and repeated 
by Prof. Winternitz in his Gesch, der ind. Litt, (III, 75). It is my 
purpose to show in this article that these conclusions are wrong 
and also to determine, with the help of Kannada inscriptions, 
the time when these two poems and also Gadyacintamani were 
written. 


I. 

Regarding the Ragha. of Dhananjaya, the reasons which 
Mr. Pathak has put forward in support of his conclusion that it 

1 The following abbreviations have been used in the course of thia 
article : — 

Durga. for Durgasiihha the author of the Kannada Pahcatantra. 

EC „ Epigraphia Camatica ; the inscriptions in these volumes 

are referred to as Nagar 35, B^lDr 17, etc. 

El „ Epigraphia Indica. 

K3,gha. „ Baghavapandaviya. 

„ Sravana-Belgola; the no. in brackets is that of the second 
edition of “ Sravana-Belgola Inscriptions.” 
J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
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was composed in A.D. 1123-1140 and that the author’s real name 
is i^rutaklrti, are, briefly, as follow : 

1. In 1. 25 of his B&macandracaritapurana or Pampa-B&m&- 
yana, Abhinava-pampa (or Nagacandra) mentions the name of 
a Jaina guru named Srutakirti-traividya who had “ achieved 
brilliant fame by composing the Baghavapandaviya which must 
be read forwards and backwards and which is the wonder of the 
learned.” 

2. A Jaina guru named Srutakirti-traividya is mentioned 
in a Kannada inscription at Terdal ^ (Ind. Ant. 14, 14 £E.). This 
inscription does not say that he was the author of the Bagha., 
but states merely that he was proficient in the six systems of 
logic and quite extinguished opposing disputants, and that he 
was a disciple of Maghanandin, who was the head of the Bupa- 
narayana basadi at Kolhapur and belonged to the Pustaka-gaccha, 
Desl-gana of the Mula-sangha. 

3. Since the author of the Terdal inscription of ^aka 1045 
(A.D. 1123) does not know of the Bagha. while the Pampa-Bama- 
yana (composed in Saka 1076 or A.D. 1154) and the SB. inscrip- 
tion no. 40 (dated ^aka 1085 or A.D. 1163) know of it and mention 
it, it is easy to conclude that ^rutaklrti’s work had not been com- 
posed in ^aka 1045 and that it had become well-known in ^aka 
1076 and 1085. 

4. Durgasiriiha?, a contemporary of the Calukya king Jaga- 
dekamalla II (^aka 1061-1072) says that Dhananjaya became the 
lord of Sarasvati by composing the Baghavapandaviya. It would 
be absurd to suppose that two Sanskrit poems bearing the same 
title and having a double meaning could have been produced by 
two Jaina writers of the Digambara sect in the short interval 
between ^aka 1045 and 1062 ; and hence the Bagha. of Dhanan- 
jaya must be identical with the work of Srutakirti who was living 
in ^aka 1045. 

Mr. Pathak has therefore concluded (1) that the Srutakirti 
mentioned in the Terdal inscription is identical with the one men- 

S The inscription is there edited by Mr. Pathak himself. 
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tioned in the Pampa-Eamayana as the author of the Kagha. ; 
(2) that Srutakirti was the real name of the author and Dhanah- 
jaya a mere pen-name or pseudonym ; and (3) that this fact was 
known to Abhinava-pampa who therefore referred to him by his 
real name in his Bamayana. 

All this is wrong : 

1. Mr. Pathak’s opinion that Durga. the author of the Pah- 
catantra was a contemporary of the W. Calukya Jagadekamalla 
II (A.D. 1139-1150) is a mistake. Durga. mentions in verses 30- 
32, 36, 38 and 57 of his book that his patron was the Calukya king 
who was known as Jayasimha and Jagadekamalla and who had the 
birudas kirtividydhara, kodanda-Rdma and Cola-kdldnala. Now, 
of the three Calukya kings who had the surname Jagadekamalla, 
only one, namely, Jagadekamalla I, had, so far as we know, the 
name Jayasimha ; and likewise, it is this Jagadekamalla I or 
Jayasimha II only who had, as we can learn from a Belgame 
inscription {EC, 7, Shikarpur 126 ; see also nos. 20a, 125 and 153 
of the same taluka), the himda,s kirtividyddharay kodanda-Rdma ^ 
and Cola-kdldnala mentioned by Durga. It is therefore clear 
that Durga. ’s patron was not Jagadekamalla II, but Jagadeka- 
malla I or Jayasimha II who, as I have shown elsewhere {hid. 
Ant. 47, 288), ruled in A.D. 1015-1042. 

2. Again, Abhinava-pampa did not write his Eamayana in 
Saka 1076 as Mr. Pathak has said. A verse* from this Eamayana 
in praise of a Jaina guru named Meghacandra is cited in a SB. 
inscription (no. 47 or 127) which records the death of Meghacandra 
on Thursday, 2nd December 1115 A.D. and which seems to have 
been incised not later than 1116 A.D. This shows that Abhinava- 
pampa’s Eamayana w^as well-known before 1116 A.D. or Saka 
1038 and that it must have been, in all probability, composed not 
later than 1100 A.D. 

Mr. Pathak is likewise mistaken when he identifies {he. cit.) 
the Kannamayya mentioned in verse 22 by Durga. with the author 
of the Neminathapur^na who has said in it of Abhinava-pampa 
that * though modern {adyatana), he is the equal of the ancients 
{ddya).* The Kannamayya mentioned by Durga. is, as is said 
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in verse 22 itself, the author of the Malavl-madhava, which is 
apparently a Kannada nataka ; and he lived before 1042 A.D. 
The author of the Neminathapurana, on the other hand, informs 
us in that work that he was the protege of Laksma or Laksmi- 
dhara, the chancellor and minister of the Silahara Mahamanda- 
le^vara Vijayaditya of Kaiahata or Karad (? A.D. 1143-1174) 
and that he composed, it when the latter was reigning ; he is there- 
fore quite a different person from the Kannamayya mentioned 
by Durga,^ 

A verse from the Pampa-Ramayana is cited in the Bhasa- 
bhusana of Nagavarma. This Nagavarma is currently believed 
to be identical with the Nagavarma who wrote the Kavyavalokana, 
Karnataka-kadambari (a Kannada version of B ana’s work) and 
Chandombudhi, and who, as we learn from the last-named two 
works, was the subject of Rakkasa-gafiga (c. 1000-1030 A.D.) 
and the recipient of gifts from Bhojaraja, i.e., the well-known king 
of Dhara (A.D. 1019-1060). We learn also from the Anantanatha- 
purana of Janardana or Janna (completed in A.D. 1228) that this 
Nagavarma was the katakopadhyaya at the court of king Jagadeka, 
that is, of the Calukya king Jagadekamalla I (A.D. 1015-1042). 
It would therefore follow from this that the Pampa-Ramayana 
was written before c. A.D. 1042 and that Srutakirti s Ragha., 
too, (which is extolled in this work) was written before c. A.D. 
1042. 

3. Mr. Pathak’s contention, too, that it would be absurd 
to suppose tliat two Sanskrit poems, bearing the same title and 
having a double meaning, could have been produced by two Jaina 
writers of the Digambara sect in the short interval between Saka 
1045 and 1062 does not seem to me to be quite valid ; and in any 
case, it loses such force as it may have when it is remembered that 
Dhanahjajra’s Ragha. was not written (as Mr. Pathak thought) 
between Saka 1045 and 1062, but far earlier, to wit, before 1042 

3 This and other matters mentioned here about Durgasiiriha, Naga- 
candra (Abhinava-pampa), Kannamayya or Karnaparya, and Nagavarma 
are discussed very fully in my articles on the above authors and Sumanobana 
which have been published in the Kannada journal PrabvMha-karndtaka, 
no. 22 (March 1925) ff. and to which I refer Kannada-knowing readers. 
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A.D. Moreover, though J^rutakirti’s Ragha., too, was likewise 
written before c. 1042 A.D., Mr. Pathak’s opinion that this Ragha. 
is like to that of Dhananjaya is a mistake, as was pointed out 
long ago by Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his learned introduction 
(p. 4) to his edition of Nagavarma’s Kavyavalokana (a book on 
Kavyalankara written in Kannada by the abovementioned Naga- 
varma). “ It has to be observed,” writes Mr. Narasimhachar 
there, ‘‘ that the description of Srutakirti’s work given in the 
Pampa-Ramayana, namely, that it is a gatapratydgata-kdvya, i.e,, 
a poem the verses in which when read one way give the history 
of Rama and when read the other way the history of the Pandus, 
does not at all apply to Dhananjaya’s Dvisandhdna-kdvya. The 
latter, though giving the history of Rama and the history of the 
Pandus by its susceptibility, through a play upon words, to two 
interpretations, is not a gatapratyagata-kdvya.'\ 

The Ragha, of Srutaklrti, therefore, instead of being of the 
same type (as, for instance, that of Kaviraja is) as that of Dhanan- 
jaya, is in fact of a quite different type altogether ; and hence 
it is not in the least unlikely that the two books may have been 
written within a few years of one another. Moreover, it is quite 
clear from what has been said above that the Ragha. of Dhanan- 
jaya is not the same as that of Srutaklrti, and that, therefore 
the authors of the two books, Dhananjaya and Srutaklrti, are hot 
identical.^ 

As I have already remarked above, Dhanahjaya’s Ragha. is 
mentioned in the Pahcatantra by Durga., who was a contemporary 
of the W. Calukya king Jayasimha II or Jagadekamalla I (1015- 
1042 A.D.) It is similarly mentioned by Vadiraja in verse I, 26 : 
aneka-hheda — samdhdndh khananto hrdaye muhnli / 
hand dhanahjayonmuktdh karnasyeva priydh katham // 

^ This is the opinion of Mr. Narasimhachar also ; but the sentences in 
which he has given expression to it contain so many mistakes that the 
force of such opinion is weakened to a very considerable extent. For, 
referring to the verse : 

Dvisandhdne nipumtdm satdm cakre Dhananjayafi ! 
yayd jdtam pkahm tasya satdm cakre dkanam jayaft // 
in praise of Dhananjaya that is found in Suktimuktavali and Subhasitahara- 
vali and is ascribed to Rajasekhara, he writes (pp. 4, 5 ; 1, c. ) : ** Again 
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DhanaAjaya, who besides the above Dvisandhana>kavya, has also written 
the Sanskrit dictionary called Dhanahjaya-ko^a or Dhananjaya>nighantUt 
is praised by Rajasekhara the author of the Bala-Ramayana and other 
works, who quotes Anandavardhana (about 850 A.D.) and is quoted by 
Somadeva in his Ya^astilaka written in 969 A.D. Dhanahjaya must there- 
fore have lived before Rajaiekhara who belongs to about 900 A.D. Conse- 
quently, Dhanahjaya mentioned as an earlier poet by Nagavarma I is quite 
different from Srutakirti of the 12th century.” The reference in the last 
sentence is to the stanza — 

jiia-Bdnam Hariy-ani ad1ha1},‘kxta-MayUram l^Jrakdrdtiy-ant 
ati-Mdgham HHrdntyad-ante Surapa-proaxinda-kodanda^ — / 

U tirohhiiJta'Qunddhyan ahja-vaiiad-ant dvirhhavad-Dandi Bhd- 
raUtd-ani dtUi-DhananjayaikavihJmvam vdg-gumphadol Ndkigam I! 
found in Nagavarma’s Chand6mbudhi. The Dhanahjaya mentioned here, 
says Mr. Narasimhachar, must be the Jaina poet who wrote the Dvisandhana- 
kavya ; but it is possible that the reference here is to Dhanahjaya, the author 
of the Dai^arupaka and in any case, it is not safe to assert, on the strength of 
this verse, that Dhanahjaya’ s Dvisandhanakavya was known to Nagavarma. 
Again, it is the opinion of Mr. Narasimhachar that the Nagavarma who is 
the author of this Chanddmbudhi and the Karnataka-kadambari is different 
from the Nagavarma who wrote the Kavyavalokana and Vastuk6sa, and 
that the work on Chandas which Nagavarma has, in his Kavyavalokana 
(verse 965), said that he has written, is not the above-mentioned Chan- 
dftmbudhi but another work which has not come down to us ! All this is 
wrong as I have shown in my (Kannac^) article on Nagavarma referred to 
above (p. 4 n. 3) and the above-named four books have all been written by 
one Nagavarma. 

Similarly, it is apparent from Mr. Narasimhachar’s remarks (on pp. 4, 5 1. 
c.) that he agrees with Mr. Pathak in thinking (1) that Durga. was a con- 
temporary of the W. Calukya king Jagadekamalla II ; (2) that the Kanna- 
mayya mentioned in verse 22 of his Pancatantra by Durga. is the author 
of the Neminathapurana in which Abhinava-pampa is praised ; (3) that this 
Abhinava-pampa lived in the 12th century A.D. ; and (4) that the Sruta- 
kirti mentioned by him as the author of the gatapratydgata-kdvya Ragha. is 
identical with the Srutakirti mentioned in the Terdal inscription and in 
|§B. inscription no. 47, and that he was living in 1123 A.D. These opinions 
are wrong as I have shown above. 

Lastly, it may also be observed that it is not certain that Rajasekhara, 

the author of the above-cited verse dvisandhdne nipunatdm (and similar 

verses on other poets) is identical with the author of the Bala-ramayana i 
see Wintemitz, op, cit,. III, 33 ; and hence it is not advisable to conclude on 
the strength of this verse that Dhanahjaya wrote his Dvisandhanakavya 
before 900 A.D. 
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of his Parsvanathacarita. Since this book was completed by its 
author on Karttika-suddha-trtlya of Saka 947, Krodhana, i.e., on 
Wednesday, 27th October 1025 A.D., it follows that Dhananjaya’s 
Eagha. was written before that year. 

We learn from the pra^asti at the end of the ParsVanatha- 
carita that its author Vadiraja lived at the court of the W. Calukya 
emperor Jayasimha-Jagadekamalla and that he was the disciple 
of Matisagara, who was the disciple of Srlpala-deva of the Nandi- 
sahgha. He has therefore justly been identified with the Vadiraja 
or Jagadekamalla- Vadiraja mentioned in bB. 54 (67), Belur 117, 
Nagar 35-40, and other inscriptions and who was a guru of the 
Arufigulanvaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida-sangha. A 
brief account of this guru and of other gurus of this line has been 
published by Dr. Hultzsch in ZDMG. 68, 6^5 fi. 

In the introductory verses (18-30) of the first canto of the 
above-named ParsVanathacarita, Vadiraja has praised in order 
Grdhrapiccha, Svami (Umasvati ?), Deva (Pujyapada ?), author 
of the Eatnakarandaka (i.e., Samantabhadra), Akalanka, Sanmati 
(Sumatibhattaraka ?), Jinasena author of the Mahapurana, Anan- 
takirti author of the Jivasiddhi, Palyaklrti, Dhananjaya author of 
the Dvisandhaiiakavya, Anantavirya (author of Prameyaratnama- 
la?), Vidyananda author of Slokavarttikalankara, the Acarya who 
was the protagonist of the visesa-vada, and Viranandin author of 
the Candraprabhacarita. As these authors, Vith the exception of 
Viranandin,^ seem to belong to the above-mentioned Arungulan- 
vaya and to have been the predecessors of Vadiraja in the pontifical 
seat, Dhananjaya the author of the Eagha. was, in all probability, 
a predecessor of Vadiraja. Now the inscriptions giving the succes- 
sion-lists of the above line of pontiffs do not mention any Dhanan- 

^ Viranandin informs us in the pramati at the end of his poem that 
he belonged to the Pustaka-gaccha of the Desi-gana of the Mula-sahgha, 
and that he was the disciple of Gunanandin who was the disciple of Abha- 
yanandin who was the disciple of another Abhayanandin. Of the other 
authors mentioned by Vadiraja, the names of Grdhrapihcha, Umasvati, 
Pujyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Sumati-bhattaraka, Vidyananda 
or Patrakesarin, and Anantavirya are mentioned in Nagar 35 and SB. 54 
(67) which give the succession-lists of the pontiffs of the Aruhgulanvaya. 
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jaya at all ; but the SB. inscription no. 64 (67), referred to above, 
mentions (in verse 36) after Matisagara the great sage Hemasena 
who was pontiff in c. 985 A.D. and who was also known as Vidya- 
Dhananjaya. It is not unlikely therefore that this Hemasena 
is the author of the Eagha. or Dvisandhanakavya and that it was 
written at some time in A.D. 960-1000. 

i|c i|c i|c ♦ :|c 

The Eagha. of Srutakirti has not come down to us. There can 
however be no doubt that this too was written in Sanskrit and not 
in Kannada ; for, though gatapratyagata verses are found in Kannada 
books (for an instance, see p. 239 of Karnataka-kavi-carite, Vol. 1, 
where such a verse from Acanna's Vardhamana-purana is cited), 
it seems to me that it is not possible to write in Kannada a whole 
book of such verses.® Srutakirti’s book therefore must have been 
written in Sanskrit. , 

The question as to when this book was written, whether before 
c. 1025 A.D. or after, is a difficult one to answer as it involves some 
complications. The fact that Srutakirti wrote such a book is 
known to us only from verses 24, 25 of the first ucchvasa of the 
Pampa-Eamayana, verses which are found in SB. inscription 
no. 40 (64) also. This inscription records the setting up of an epi- 
taph in memory of the Jaina guru Devakirti, disciple of Gandavi- 
mukta-siddhanta-deva, who was a disciple of Maghanandin, head 
of the Eupanarayana-basadi of Kolhapur; and it mentions amongst 
the sadharrms of the above-named Gandavimukta-siddhanta>deva, 
{^rutakirti-traividya who wrote the poem Eaghavapandaviya in 
gatapratyagata verses and Kanakanandin. This Srutakirti-traivid- 
ya is, as observed by Mr. Pathak, mentioned in the^Terdal inscrip- 
tion also as are likewise the above-named Maghanandin and Kanaka- 
nandin. He was therefore living in 1123 A.D., and his Eagha., 
in case he wrote one, could not have been written earlier than 
1060 A.D. 

6 Mr. R. Narasimhachar has similarly suggested (Karnataka-kati 
carite, I, p. 33) that the gaia-pratylgata-kdvya written (this, too, has not 
come down to us) by the poet Ponna on whom the Rastrakuta king Krsna 
III conferred the title of Ubhaya-kavicakravarti or Emperor of Sanskrit and 
Kannada poets, is written in Sanskrit, 
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The ^rutakirti mentioned by Abhinava-pampa is not the same 
as the above Srutakirti who was the sadharma of Gandavimukta- 
siddhanta-deva, Kanakanandin and others, and who was the disciple 
of Maghanandin, disciple of Kulacandra, disciple of Kulabhusana, 
who was the disciple of Kaumaradeva and the sadharma of Prabha- 
candra; Abhinavapampa, on the other hand, mentions Sruta- 
kirti- traividya after the gurus Balacandra, Meghacandra-traivid- 
ya, Subhakirti and Vasupujya and before Viranandin, mentioning 
that this Srutakirti was the author of a Ragha. written in gataprat- 
yagata verses. Now it is the custom of Jaina authors who have 
written in Kannada to praise, in the beginning of their book, their 
guru and other gurus, in due order, belonging as a rule to the same 
lineage, and not to mix up gurus of different lineages ; see for instance, 
Aggala’s Candraprabha-purana where he has praised the gurus 
of the Ihgalesvara-bali of the Mula-sahgha, Desi-gana and Pustaka- 
gaccha ; Kumudendu’s Ramayana where he has praised the 
gurus of the Balatkaragana of the Mula-sahgha ; Janna's Ananta- 
natha-purana where he has praised the gurus of the Kanur-(Kranur-) 
gana of the Mula-sangha ; and Nayasena's Dharmamrta where he 
has praised the gurus of the SenanVaya of the Mhla-sahgha. It 
becomes evident therefore that the Srutakirti mentioned by 
Abhinava-pampa in his Ramayana was the disciple or sadharma 
of one of the ^urus named before him, namely, of Balacandra, 
Meghacandra, Subhakirti or Vasupujya, and that he is not identical 
with M^hanandin’s disciple Srutakirti mfmtioned in the above 
inscriptions. As it would be absurd to suppose that both these 
Jilrutakirtis wrote poems named Ragha, and consisting of gataprat- 
yagata verses, we have to conclude that one only of the above- 
mentioned two Srutakirtis was the author of such a book, and that 
the verses praising this Srutakirti and mentioning this fact, have 
been used, either in the Pampa-Ramayana or in the ^B. inscription 
referred to above, to extol a later Srutakirti who did not write 
such a book at all. And since it is unthinkable that a poet like 
Abhinava-pampa would include in his book verses composed by 
others, we may also conclude that the gatapratydgatakdvya Ragha, 
was written by the Srutakirti mentioned in the Pampa-Ramayana 
and not by the Srutakirti mentioned in the above inscriptions. 
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I have said above (p. 4) that a verse from Pampa-Kamayana 
is cited in the Bhasarbhusana of Nagavarma and that thisNaga- 
varma is believed to be identical with the author of the Chandom- 
budhi and other (three ) works. But whereas we have Nagavar- 
ma’s own statement (at the end of his Kavyavalokana) and that of 
Janna in the Anantanatha-purana to testify that he was the author 
of the Chandombudhi, Kadambarl, Vastukosa and Kavyava- 
lokana, there is no such evidence at hand to show that he wrote the 
Bhasa-bhusana also ; and in fact the belief that he wrote 
that work seems to be founded solely on the identity of name of 
the authors. Also, the above-mentioned four books are all written 
in Kannada while the Bhasabhusana, which is a work on the gram- 
mar of the Kannada language, consists of Sanskrit siUras followed 
by a Sanskrit There are thus on the whole sufficient grounds 

for one so inclined, to dispute the opinion that the Bhasa-bhusana 
was written by the Nagavarma who was the author of the Chan- 
dombudhi and other works, and the contemporary of the 
W. Calukya Jagadekamalla I. 

There is however other evidence to show that the Pampa- 
Ramayana was written before 1042 A.D. Durgasiihha has extolled 
in verse 25 of his Pahcatantra,® the greatness of Pampa’s work which 
was an object of admiration to learned people that were well- 
acquainted with Sanskrit and Kannada poems. This verse is but a 
paraphrase of a verse® of the Pampa-Ramayana itself ; and this 
shows conclusive!); that the Pampa mentioned in this verse is not 
the original Pampa (adi-Pampa, author of the Pampa-Bharata and 

* 7 It must also be observed in this connection that Nagavarma has 

treated in a fairly exhaustive manner of this subject of Kannada grammar 
in the first adhikarana of his Kavyavalokana, which, as said above, is written 
in Kannada. 

8 marga-dvaya-parinata-kavi- 
marga-manohariy adud-end akhila-budhar / 
nirgarvar agi Panina 

gir-gumphada pempan agalum bannisuvar / / 

9 krtavidyar samacittar agi padapind-arayye karnata-sam / 
skyta-kavyangalol arthadim racaneyim ner-patta vidvachchama / / 
kftiy app-antire Nagaoandra-vibudham pSld-andadind adyar a / 
dyatanar pSld-abhirlma-Rama-kathey 6m sayping adarpp-akkume / / 
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Adi-pxirana) but Abhinava-pampa, the author of the Pampa- 
Kamayana and Mallinatha-purana. The Pampa-Ramayana was 
thus known to Durga. who wrote his Pahcatantra in 1015-1042 
A.D. ; and Srutakirti’s Ragha. which is mentioned in the Pampa- 
Ramayana, must therefore have been written before c. 1026 A.D. 

As I have said above, Dhanahjaya’s Ragha. and ^rutakirti’s 
Ragha. belong to two different types, and either of these authors 
may have been the earlier. But it seems to me that a gatapratyagata 
Ragha. is more difficult to write than a poem like the Dvisandhanal 
kavya and that therefore the latter poem was written first and 
Srutakirti wrote his in emulation of Dhananjaya. If this opinion 
be correct, Srutakirti must have been later than Dhananjaya and 
may have written his book in c. 1000-1025 A.D. 

It is very strange that Dhananjaya’s book has been so much 
extolled by later writers {e.g, Durga, Vadiraja) and that they, 
with the exception of Abhinava-pampa, have so completely 
ignored Srutakirti’s book. 

1|( # )|K 4c >it 1|( 

It is of interest to note, in passing, that Prabhacandra, men- 
tioned above (p. 142) as the sadharma of Kulabhusana, is the 
author of the well-known Nyaya work Prameyakamalamartancja, 
which is a commentary on Manikyanandin’s Parlkstoukhasutra. 
It was the opinion of the late Prof. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana 
that Manikyanandin lived in c. 800 A.D. {History of the Mediceval 
School of Indian Logic, p. 28) and his commentator Prabhacandra 
in c. 825 A.D. Prof. Winternitz, on the other hand {op, cit, II, 353) 
agrees with the late Dr. Fleet {Dynasties of the Kanare^e Districts^ 
p. 407) that the author of Prameyakamalamartanda is identical 
with the Prabhacandra who was a disciple of the great Jaina 
teacher Akalanka who lived (as is said in a Digambara Kathako^a) 
in the reign of the Rastrakuta Krsna I (7|j^-782 A.D.), and that 
the SB. inscription no. 1 is the epitaph of tlus Prabhacandra. He 
would therefore place him in the 8th century A.D. ; or rather, 
since the Digambara Kathakosa mentioned above cannot be said 
to be a reliable authority, and since the above epitaph, to judge 
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from the palaeography, is not later than 700 A.D., he is inclined to 
believe that Prabhacandra and Akalafika both lived before the 8th 
century A.D. 

These opinions are wrong. In the first place, there is not the 
least basis for Dr. Fleet’s belief that the SB. inscription no. 1 is 
the epitaph of Akalanka’s disciple Prabhacandra. Secondly, it is 
clear from the following praMsti given at the end of Prameyaka- 
malamartan4& • 

Hr-Padmanandi-saiddhanta-Hsyo' nelca-gunalayafi> | 

Prabhacandra^ dram jiyad Ratnanandi-pade ratah \ I 

sri-Bhdjadeva-rdjye irtmadrDhdrd-nivasina pardpara-paramesthi^ 
pada-prandmdrjitdrnala'punya’nirdkrta-nikhila-mala--pankena ^ri- 
mat-Prabhdcandra-panditena niJdiila-pramdna-prameya-svarupod- 
dyota^Pariksdmukhapadam idam vivrtam iti I 

that the book was written at Dhara in the reign of King BhSja (1019- 
1060 A.D.) and not in the 7th, 8th or 9th century A.D. 

Similarly Pandit Vaihsidhara Sastri’s opinion, too (preface to 
his edition of Prameyakamalamartanda) that the author Prabha- 
candra is the sadharrm of Gopanandi-muni whose feet were, as men- 
tioned in the dldlekha-pustaka (‘ Book of Inscriptions’) worshipped 
by King Bhoja of Dhara, seems to me to be wrong. I do not know 
what ‘ book of inscriptions ’ the Pandit has in mind ; nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that the Gopanandi-muni whom he mentions 
is identical with the Jaina guru of that name who is mentioned in 
the SB. inscription no. 55 (69) as a most learned person^® and the 
most eminent of the 84 disciples of Vrsabhanandin or Caturmukha- 
muni of the Vakra-gaccha, Des'l-gana and Mula-sangha. This 

10 He is mentioned in Cannarayapattana 148 also. This inscription 
records that he was the guru of the Hoysala prince Ereyahga and received 
from him in December 1094 a grant of some villages. 

It is, however, not unlikely that Gopanandin, too, was honoured by 
Bhoja. For the rest, we learn from the above SB. inscription that one 
of his colleagues or disciples named Vasavacandra was honoured in the 
* camp * of the Cilukya king, and another, named Yasahkirti was honoured 
by the king of Siihhala. 
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inscription mentions among his many sadharmas a Frabhacandra 
also whom it describes as — 

iri-Dharadhipa-Bhoja-raja-makuta-^otasma-raimi-cchata- 
(x^hdyd‘kunkuma-pai^ka-Upta-carandnibhqjdta-Laksfnidhavah I 
nydydhjdkara-mantjiane dinamani^ ^abdalja-rodo-ma^i 
stheyat pa^ita-pu^d(^rilca-tarani sriman Prahhdcandrarmhl 
iti-Caturmukha-d^vandm^isyo dhrsyah pravddibhih | 
pan<jiita-iri-Prabhdcandro rvdm-vddi-gajdnkusah 1 1 

and who was therefore a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara 
and honoured by him ; and it is, without doubt, this Frabhacandra 
whom Fandit Vamsidhara credits with the authorship of the 
Frameyakamalamartanda. This however is a mistake ; for the 
guru of this Frabhacandra was, as we saw above, Vrshabhanandin 
or Caturmukha-muni and not Padmanandin as stated in the above 
pra^asti. 

The Frabhacandra mentioned in SB. inscription no. 40 (64 )» 
as the sadharma of Kulabhusana is, on the other hand, described 
therein as the author of a well-known work on Logic^^ and it is also 
related in this inscription that the real name of his guru Kau- 
mara-deva was Aviddhakarna-Padmanandin or Padmanandin- 
whose-ears-were-notrbored. There is no doubt therefore that it is 
this Frabhacandra, disciple of the above Padmanandin who is the 
author of the Frameyakamalamartanda, and that it is this work 
that is referred to in the above epithet. He belonged to the Pustaka- 
gaccha of the Desi-gana of the Mula-sahgha ; and since it 
is related in this inscription that Devakirti the fifth guru in des- 
cent counting from his sadharma Kulabhusana, died in A.D. 1163 
we may, allowing 23 years for each generation, conclude that Kula- 
bhusana lived till c. 1048 A.D. and that therefore he and 
his sadfuirim Frabhacandra were contemporaries of King Bhoja 
of Dhara. 


tac-chisya^i Kulabhusanakhya-yatipa^ caritra-var^nnidhis 
8iddhan>tambudhi-parago nata-vineyas tat-sadharmo mahan I 
iSabdatiibhoruba-Bhaskarab prathita-tarka-grantha-karah Frabha- 
candrakhyo muni raja-pandita-varab ^ri-Kundakundanvayat II 
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Prabh&candra's work is referred to by Anantavlrya in the 
following verses — 

Prabhendu-vacanoddrarcandrikd-prasare sati I 
madr^dh kva nu gapyante jyotiringarji^a-sannihhdh 1 \ 
tathdpi tad-vac(h ^purva^racand-rvciram satdm I 
cetoharam bhrtam yadvati nadyd nava-ghate jalam 1 1 

of his commentary (known as Prameyaratnamala) on Manikyan- 
andin’s Pariksamukhasutra, As, in all probability, it is this 
Anantavlrya who is referred to by Vadiraja in his Pdr^vandthacariia 
(see p. 140 above) we may conclude that both Prabhacandra and 
Anantavlrya wrote their commentaries on the Pariksamukhasutra 
between 1019 A.D. (the commencement of Bhoja’s reign) and 27th 
October 1026. 


II 

Eegarding Kaviraja, the author of the Brahmanical Ragha. 
Mr. Pathak, after observing (JBBRAS 22, llff.) that Prof. Mac- 
donnell places this author in^ about 800 A.D., and that Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has said that he is anterior to Dhanahjaya and both these 
authors lived between A.D, 996 and 1141, goes on to say that these 
views are wrong and that Kaviraja was later than Dhanahjaya 
and wrote his work in A.D. 1182*1197. The reasons on which he 
bases this opinion are, briefly, as follow ; 

1. The Br&hmanical author Durgasimha, who was a 
contemporary of the W. C§,lukya JagadekamaUa II (Saka 
1061*1072), mentions in his Pahcatantra the Raghavapan- 
(Javiya of Dhanahjaya, a Jaina, and not that of Kaviraja who 
was a Brahmana. This shows that Kaviraja’s Ragha. was 
not in existence at the time when the above Pahcatantra was 
written, as, in case it was known at that time, it is inconceiv- 
able that Durga. would have overlooked it and given the 
preference to the work of a Jaina author. 

2. The verse 1, 13 : asti Kddaii^-santdnorsantdnakor 
navdnkurah in Kaviraja’s Ragha., which contains the word 
Kadamba shows that Kaviraja’s patron Kamadeva belonged to 
the family of the later Kadambas : this is shown by the mention 
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in verse 1, 18 of K ing Muiija of Dhara also, who died in about 
996 A.D. There are two dynasties of the later Kadambas 
known (see Fleet's Dynasties of the Kan. Districts ) ; but the word 
smarahara-dharani in verse 1, 23 indicates that this Kamadeva 
belonged to the Hanangal dynasty (compare the words tryaksa- 
ksama-saihbhava and hara-dharanl-prasuta in EC. VIII, 
Soraba 179). He is therefore identical with the Mahamandale- 
$Vara Kamadeva mentioned by Dr. Fleet (op. dt., p. 563) and 
his protege Kaviraja must have written his Ragha. at some 
time between Saka 1104, the year in which he began to rule, 
and Saka 1119, in which year his forces were defeated by 
those of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala II. 

3. A copper-plate grant of Belgame (EC. VII, Shikarpur 
117) issued by the Kadamba king Soma, son of Malla and grand- 
son of Kamadeva, records donations to" a kaviraja Madha- 
vabhatta, among others. Kamadeva is described in this grant 
as the son of Tailama and grandson of Vikrama-Tailapa and 
is therefore certainly identical with the Mahamandalesvara 
Kamadeva mentioned above. Kaviraja Madhavabhatta, men- 
tioned in the grant, is therefore without doubt identical 
with the Kaviraja, author of the Ragha. and protege of Kama- 
deva. The real name of the author is therefore Madhava- 
bhatta and Kaviraja is merely a title. 

Now I agree with Mr. Pathak in his view that Kaviraja’s Ragha. 
is posterior to that of Dhanahjaya and that ilf was not in existence 
when Durga. wrote his ' Pancatantra. But his remarks about 
Durga. being a Brahmana and Dhananjaya a Jaina have no bearing 
in this connection ; and his opinion that, if a Ragha. of a Brahmani- 
cal author had been known at that time, Durga. would surely have 
mentioned that work in his Pancatantra in preference to that of 
Dhananjaya, seems to me to be merely a gratuitous assumption. 
For, Durga. has mentioned amongst Kannada authors Kannamayya 
(author of the Malavi-madhava), Asaga, Manasija, Can|ira-bhatta, 
Ponna, Pampa, Dandanayaka Gajahkusa and Kavitavilasa ; of 
these Ponna and Pampa are Jainas, and some at least, if not all, 
of the remaining authors must have been Brahmanas. If Mr* 
Pathak’ s assumption were correct, Durga. ought not to have men- 
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tioned the Jaina authors Pampa and Ponna at all. Besides, in 
the 11th century A.D. Jainism was, for all practical purposes, part 
of Hinduism and with the exception of a few fanatics, the worship 
of ^iva, Visnu, Jina and Buddha was common amongst all people, 
whether of Brahmanical, Jaina or Buddhist faith. 

I also agree with Mr. Pathak that the mention of King Munja 
and the form Kadamba show that Kaviraja’s patron Kamadeva 
belonged to the dynasty of the later Kadambas. Of these, however, 
there were not, as Mr. Pathak says, two dynasties only that ruled 
in the Kannada country ; for, besides the two families of feudatory 
Kadambas that were ruling at Gopaka (Goa) and Hangal and that 
are referred to by Dr. Fleet and Mr. Pathak, we meet in the inscrip- 
tions of the Epigraphia Carnatica with at least three other families 
of feudatory Kadambas that were ruling at Uccahgi, Bandhavapura 
or Bandanike and fiver Bayal-nadu. Of these, the birudas of 
Nagatiyarasa, who belonged to the Uccahgi branch of the Kadam- 
bas and who was ruling the manneya of Sayiranaejn in 1170 A. D., 
were, according to Davanagere 32 (dated 25th December 1170) : — 

Sarmdhigata’pahm'mahdiahda mahdrmndale^varam Sana- 
vdsi-puravarddhUvaram vdmra-dhvajormrgen&ra- lancchanam 

perrmUi-turya-nirghosanayn caturaHti-nagarddhisthita-Laldtah- 
cana-Caturhhujam jagadviditastadaM^vamedha-di hsd-diksitam 

Himavad-gmndra-rundrorhkhara-Hlcti-saThsthdpita- nijanvaya- pra- 

ramam Kddamba-cakri- Mayuramrma-vamMhhavam U cca-ngigi~ 
rinatham. 

It is said in this inscription that he was the son of Ketarasa 
and Kanakabbe and that he had two sons, Ketarasa and Macarasa, 
a brother named Hariyarasa, and two paternal uncles, Hamparasa 
and Sattiyarasa. (2) The Kadambas of Bandanike are mentioned 
in Davanagere 35, Shikarpur 225 and 236, Soraba 384, 389 and 
other inscriptions. One of these (Soraba 346) gives the birudas^^ of 
Soma who was ruling at Bandanike in 1170 A.D. as 


The failing letters in the birudas have been supplied from Soraba 
179 and other inscriptions. 
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Bamv^si- 

pwamradhUvara J ayantuM(idhuJceimra-devahMha-mfapra>sada 
mrgamadamoda Tryakstt-ksama-sambhava caturaiiti-nagarddhi^ 
piita-lMldtalocam-Catur^^ jagadviditastddaM^amedha- 

diksita Himavad-girindra-rufdra-^ikbafa-samsthdpitarsphatika- 
^Ud-8tamb?ia-baddha-madagajendra-nmhdmahimdbh{rdma Kddamha- 
fmhdimMpdh-Mayuravarim-ktdabhusam permaUi-turya-nirgho- 
^dkhdmrendra-dhvaja-virdjamdna mdnottunga-airhha- 
Idnccham dattdrthi-kdhcana samarajaya-kdrana Kddambar- 

dbharana jagad-orbba-ganda pratdpa-Mdrtanda ma'^d^dikor 

ga'^d^-bangdra. 

This Soma was the son of Siriya-devi and Boppa who was 
the son of Barmadeva and Kalala-devi ; he married Laccala-devi 
and had by her a son Brahma or Barma-deva who succeeded 
him and was ruling at Bandanike in 1203 A.D.* Shikarpur 236 gives 
a short genealogy of this Soma and mentions among his ancestors 
Kirtivarma, Mailavarma, Taila, Stota and Maila. Some of these 
names are found in the genealogical table of the Kadambas of 
Hangal (Dr. Fleet, op. cit., p. 559) ; and this, as well as the biruda 
Tryaksa-ksamd-sambhava which is common to both these, seems to 
indicate that the Bandanike dynasty was an offshoot of the Hanga, 
branch of the Kadambas. (3) Of the Bayal-nadu branch of the 
Kadambas, the birudas of Kandavamma who was ruling over the 
province in A.D. 1079 are given in Heggadadevanakote 56 as — 

Samadhigata-panca-mahasabda ^naJidmandalesvara vira, 
Mahesvara kadana-Trinetra malepar- Aditrja Kddamba-kanthirat 
vam valli-kdldnalam satya-Radheyam sdhasottungam nirbhaya-Rdma 
niti^dstragama-ddfia-vinddan dharma-sdmgatya dusta-nisthul 
ram Visnu-pada-sekharam Banavdsi-visayddhi^varam 

Mahe^vara-bhaktam ^imamaharnandalesvara rdjddhirdja. This 
inscription does not mention the name of any other ruler of this 
branch ; but there are other inscriptions in that taluka which 
mention the names of other rulers of Bayal-nadu who may or may 
not have been Kadambas. 

In addition to the above-named, we meet with the names of 
three or four feudatory Kadambas who belonged to other 
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branch or branches of the Kadamba family. Thus, Soraba 67 
mentions a Mahdmai}d(Aeivam Goravarasa or Goravadeva who was 
ruling the Banavase province in 1198 (?) and had all the birudas 
mentioned above in connection with Somadeva of Bandanike and 
some more. Soraba 47 mentions a Mahftmandalesvara Kon4e- 
marasa who was likewise ruling the Banavase province in 1187 
and had the birudas Banavasi-puravaradhlsVara, Jayanti- 
MadhukesVara-labdha-varaprasada, and Kadamba-cakri. Soraba 
415 (dated in A.D. 1135) and Sagar 58 (dated in 1143) 
mention respectively a Mahamandalesvara Madhukarasa and 
a MahamandalesVara Tribhuvanamalla-Mallidevarasa who were 
ruling the Banavase (?) and Haive provinces and had the 
birudas Banavasi-puravaradhlsVara and Jayanti-Madhukesvara- 
labdha-varaprasada. Molakal-muru 41 in EC, XI, of uncertain 
date bijt later than A.D. 1108, mentions the name of a Kadamba 
feudatory Bariceyarasa ; and Mahjarabad 18 (in EC, V), dated in 
A. D. 1095, a Kadamba feudatory named Dayasimha of Vikramadi- 
tya VI Tribhuvanamalla. Soraba 63 mentions a Kadamba-Nara-# 
yana Santayya who was the ruler of some division that is not men- j 
tioned in the inscription. As this inscription is dated in 1032 A.D . 
this Santayya seems to be different from Santivarma II of the 
gal dynasty mentioned by Dr. Fleet {op. cit, p. 561). And finally 
Sagar 30, dated in c. 1260 A.D., mentions a Kadamba-cakravarti- 
ari-raya-gandara-davani Tailapa of Candavura and his son Kadawr 
ba-Rudra Kamad^va and also a Kadamha-cakravarti ari-raya- 
gandara-ddvani Tribhuvanamalladeva and his son Cattayya. 

Among the Kadamba feudatories mentioned by Dr. Fleet in his 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, the name Kamadeva is borne 
by one person only, to wit, by the Mahamandalesvara Kamadeva 
of Hangal who began to rule in 1182-23 A. D. ; and Mr, Pathak, 
therefore, who apparently knew nothing of other Kadamba feudato- 
ries of this name, naturally concluded that it is this Kamadeva who 
was the patron of Kaviraja. I do not, however, feel so sure that this 
was the case ; for, in the first place, we have met with, in Sagar 30 
referred to above, another Kadamba feudatory named Kamadeva ; 
and secondly, the name of Kaviraja’s patron is given as Vira-Kama- 
deva in the colophon: iti Harordharaif^t-pra^uta-Kddarrd^ 
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cite at the end of the first canto of the Bagha, while the name of 
the Mah&mantjale^vara Kamadeva mentioned by Mr. Pathak is given 
as Kamadeva only in the inscriptions. The epithet vita is not applied 
to this Kamadeva in any inscription that I know of ; see Soraba 
472, 179, 439, 478, 171, 307, 69 and 276 in EC. VIII in 
all which this Kamadeva is mentioned. It is, on the other 
hand, applied to another Kamadeva of Kadamba lineage in 
Soraba 79, 371, 190, 187 and in Sagar 32 (EC. VIII). I shaU call 
this Kamadeva as Kamadeva II in order to distinguish him from 
the Kamadeva mentioned by Mr. Pathak, whom I shall call 
Kamadeva I. 

We learn from an inscription at Kuppagadde (Soraba 179) that 
Kamadeva I was the grandson (paiUra) of Kirtideva I and that 
he succeeded his elder brother Kirtideva II. This must have taken 
place shortly after Sunday, 30th January 1183 A.D. (date of Sora- 
^ta 50), which is the latest date for Kirtideva II found in inscrip- 
ilons. The earliest inscription (Soraba 472), however, in which 
Kamadeva I is rementioned as ruling, is dated 12th December 
1188 and therefore belongs to his 6th or ?th regnal year ; the latest 
(Soraba 59) is dated 10th October 1211 and records the death of a 
Kanca-gauda in a fight with the army of Vira-Ballala II. Accord- 
ing to the above Kuppagadde inscription, Kamadeva I had the 
birudas : 

mahamantjiaUsvarani Banavasi- 
'puravaradhiM)aram J ayarUi-Madhukesmra-ldbdhavaraprasadam 
mrgamaddmodam Tryaksa-ksmd’sambhava caturasiti Tiagara- 
dhisthita-Lalutalocam Hirmvad-ginndra-rundra-Hkhara- 

saThsthdpita-sphatika- HldstarrMm perma t ti-turya-nirghosanam iak- 
hamrendra-dhvaja-virdjamdna mMnoUunga-simhaldncIuimm dat- 

13 In the colophons at the end of the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 13th cantos the name is given as Vira-sri-Kamadeva. 

14 According to the genealogical table given by Dr. Fleet on p. 669 
(I.C.), K&madeva I^s father, Tailama, was the son of Tailapa, younger brother 
of Kirtideva I, and not of Kirtideva himself. It is this relation, perhaps, 
which the writer of the above Kuppagadde inscription had in mind when he 
described Kamadeva I as the grandson of Kirtideva I. 
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tarthi-hdrwanam sarmra-jayarkdrarTbam markkolvara-ga^am 
kadam-pTamif,(ji(^m jagad-orhha-gaif,(jiam praidpa-MdftaTi4(^'i^ 
satya-Budheyam ^ami}dgata-mjra-prdkdrakkaltgal-ankii^am ; 

and lie had a queen named Kalaladadevi who bore him three 
sons, Barmadeva, Somadeva and MaUideva. 

Of these, we have no inscriptions of the reign of Barmadeva and 
Somadeva and do not know whether they reigned at all. Of 
Mallideva’s reign, however, we have seven inscriptions in the Soraba 
taluka (nos. 224, 188, 178, 68, 221, 222, and 227), the earliest of 
which (no. 224) is dated 12th January 1219 and the latest (no. 221), 
1st October 1231, in his 15th year. Mallideva’s reign therefore 
must have commenced in A. D. 1216 or 1217. 

We know from the Belgame grant mentioned above that 
MaUideva was succeeded by his son Somadeva who issued that 
grant in the year Vilarnbin, that is, apparently, in the northern 
luni-solar year of that name corresponding to A.D. 1234-1235, 

The Kadamba inscriptions of the Soraba taluka that are poste- 
rior to A.D. 1235, namely, nos. 79, 371, 297, 393, 190, 187 and 530 
and likewise two inscriptions (nos. 32 and 45) of the Sagar taluka 
belong to the reign of Kamadeva II. The earliest of these, (Soraba 
79), is dated 10th May 1267 in the 31st year of Kamadeva’s reign, 
and the latest, (Sagar 32), on 24th July 1307. Kamadeva’s reign 
must therefore have, commenced in A.D. 1236 or 1237 ; and it 
continued tiU at least 24th July 1307 on which date he is said, 
in Sagar 32, to have been ruling. His reign was thus a long one and 


There seems to be no doubt that this Somadeva is identical with 
the Somadeva mentioned by Dr. Fleet {op,cit., p. 664), and that the Mallikar- 
juna or MaUideva whom he mentions there as beginning to rule in A.D. 
1216*16 or 1216*17 is the same as the MaUideva whom I have mentioned 
above. But A.D. 1231 is the last year of his reign and he was succeeded 
in that year by his son Somadeva. The records therefore that are referred 
to by Dr. Fleet as furnishing dates in A.D. 1241 and 1262 for him must, if 
the dates are correct, refer to some other ruler of that name. 

The Kadamba Mahamandale^vara Ketarasa of Uccahgi that is like* 
wise mentioned by Dr. Fleet on that page, is, of course, the same as the one 
mentioned by me above (p. 149). 
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covered at least 70 years.^^ It is probable therefore that he was a 
son of the abovementioned Somadeva who issued the Belgame grant 
and that he succeeded his father when he was quite young. His 
birudas, according to an inscription at Ekkasi (Soraba 187), were : 

maharmndale^aram Bam- 
vasi-puravarddhi^varam Jay anti- MadhuJcesmradeva-labdha-vara- 
praaddam mrgamaddmodam satya-Rddheyam Sara'^dgata-vajra- 
pafijaram Kadamba-kiih-kamala-Mdrttandam kaligal-anJcu^am 
gandara-ddvani 

while Sagar 32 and Sorab 79 mention, besides, the biruda 
Kadambacakravarti, nigalahkamalla,, satya-ratnakara, sahasot- 
tuhga and husivarasula in connection with him. His name is 
given as Vira-Kamadeva in five inscriptions and as Kamadeva 
simply in three. 

Owing to the usurpation of the Kalacurya Bijjala and his being 
succeeded by his sons in A.D. 1156-1183 (see Fleet, op. cit. pp. 474 ff.), 
and the rising into power of the Hoysala Vlra-Ballala in the south 
and the Sevuna Bhillama in the north, the power of the Calukya 
emperors who were the suzerains of th<? Kadambas of Hangal, was 
crippled to a considerable extent after 1156 (and disappeared 
totally by about A.D, 1200). In consequence, we find that these 
Kadambas became almost independent ; for, not only do the inscrip- 
tions of Kirtideva 1 and his successors make no mention, except 
rarely, of their Calukya suzerain, and not only moreover are the 
insc^ptions of Kamadeva I and his successors frequently dated in 
the ri gnal years of those chiefs, but they occasionally apply to 

1® All this is based on the assumption that the regnal year of the 
date has been correctly given by the writer of the inscription and correct- 
ly transcribed. Since, however, mistakes occur not infrequently in the dates 
of inscriptions, it is not improbable that there is one here in respect of the 
regnal year ; in which case, Kamadeva would not, in all likelihood, be the 
son of the abovementioned S6madeva at all. For the rest, we know from 
the above inscription that Kamadeva was ruling in May 1267 and that his 
reign thus covered at least 40 years. There is no means of determining if 
this Kamadeva is the same as the one mentioned in Sagar 30, though it 
may be noted that the biruda gandara-ddvani is common to both these 
Kamadevas and that it is not found used in connection with either Kama- 
deva I or his son Soma and grandson Mallideva. 
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these Kadambas themselves the title of Calukya-cakravarti. Thus, 
an inscription at Dyavanahalli (Soraba 279) of c. 1160 A.D., that 
refers to an attack by the army of Jagadeva (the ^antara chief of 
Humca and an adherent of Bijjala) calls Kirtideva I as Calukya- 
cakravarti. Similarly, an inscription at Siddahalli (Soraba 302) of 
A.D. 1207 applies to Kamadeva I the birudas sri-prthvivallabha 
Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, and Satyas- 
rayakula-tilaka in addition to Kadamba-vamsodbhava and kaligal- 
ahkusa ; and another at Birudavali (Sagar 45) applies to Kamadeva 
II the birudas Calukya-cakravarti and Satyasraya-kula-tilaka in 
addition to Kadamba-cakravarti, nigalahka-malla and gandara 
davani. 

The prefix vtra is found used first in the inscriptions of Kama- 
deva I’s son Mallideva (see Soraba 221, 222) ; it is used of his sou 
Soma in the above-mentioned Belgame grant, and, as mentioned 
above, of Kamadeva II in five inscriptions. 

It therefore seems to me, in the light of what has gone above, 
that, of the Kamadevas mentioned above, it is Kamadeva II who 
was the patron of the poet Kaviraj a ; for, as I have already observed, 
the colophon at the eAd of •the first and other cantos of the Ragha. 
mentions his patron’s name as Vfra-Kamadeva, and this name 
was, so far as we know, borne by Kamadeva II only and by no other 
Kadamba ruler. We may therefore conclude that Kaviraj a's 
Ragha. was written at some time between A.D. 1236 (or 1267 ; 
see note above on,p. 154) and 1*307 and notin A.D. 1182-1197 as 
Mr. Pathak suggests. 

Likewise, there seems to me to be no doubt that Mr. Pathak's 
opinion that the real name of the poet is Madhavabhatta and that 
Kaviraja is merely a title, is also incorrect. The Belgame grant of 
Soma which mentions Kaviraja Madhavabhatta among the donees 
does not say that he is the author of the Ragha. ; and it is difficult 
to see what connection this Kaviraja Madhavabhatta can have 
with that poem. The epithets kaviraja, kavisvara, etc., occur not 
infrequently in Kannada inscriptions as titles of persons. Thus 
kaviraja is foimd used as a title of Devaparya in an inscription 
at Arasikere {EC. V, Arasikere 71), of Maleya in an inscription at 
Belgame {EC. VII, Shikarpux 105), and of Sankanna in an inscrip- 
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tion at Kalluru {EC. VIII, Soraba 294) ; KavirajavaUabha is found 
as the title of Eappanabbatta in an inscription at Euppaga4(|^ 
(Soraba 184) and of the unnamed writer of a Hottur inscription 
(El, 16, 83) ; and kavisvara is found used as a title of Trivikrama 
in an inscription at BommenahalU (Arasikere 118) and of CidSnanda 
in an inscription at Basaralu (EC. IV, Mandya 122). Eaviraja, 
too, in the Belgame grant of Soma appears to be similarly used as a 
title of Madhavabhatta ; and it does not seem to me to be legitimate 
to conclude therefrom that this kaviraja Madhavabhatta is identical 
with the ICaviraja who was the protege of Soma’s son Vira-Eama- 
deva and the author of the Ragha. As a matter of fact, the word 
Eaviraja-suri that is used in verse 1, 35 : 
vinoda-hetoh Kaviraja-surir 
nibandham-dvandvam idam vidhatte 
shows conclusively that Kaviraja here is a personal name ; for the 
word suri is added at the end of personal names and not of titles. 


Ill 

Regarding the Gadyacintamani of Va^^ibhasimha, the con- 
cluding verses : 

srimad'Vddihhasimhe^ia Gadyacintdtnanih hrtah / 
siheydd Odeyadevena cirdd dsthdm-bhusanah / / 
siheydd Odeyadevena Vddtbhaharind krtah / 
Gadyacintdmanir lake GirUdmanir ivaparah / / 
make it clear that Vadibhasimha is not a personal name, but a 
title, and that the author’s real name is Odeyadeva. And similarly, 
it becomes clear from the sixth verse in the beginning : 
^ri-Puspasena-munindtha iti pratito 
divyo manur mama sadd hrdi sannidadhydt / 
yac-chxiktitah prakrti-miJidhumatir jano 'pi 
VddihhxisiThlia-munipumgavatdm upaiti jj 
that the author held the name of Puspasena-muni in reverence. 

Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri has observed, in the foreword to his 
edition of the book, that the name Odeyadeva is common in the 
Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidency and suggests therefore 
that the author was a native of that part of the country. But the 
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names Puspasena and Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha are found men- 
tioned in several inscriptions that have been published in the 
volumes of EC, and that give the succession-list of the Jaina pontiffa 
of the Aruhgultovaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida-saMha ; 
and Dr. Hultzsch, when speaking of the Guru Odeyadeva or Srivi- 
jaya who had the title Vadibhasimha. writes in his above-mentioned 
article (p. 697) : “ I think it improbable that Kanakasena’s dis- 
ciple Odeyadeva Srivijaya is identical with Puspasena's disciple 
Odeyadeva Vadibhasiihha whose two works Gadyacintdmani and 
Ksatracintdmani have been published by P. T. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
The cognomen Vadibhasiniha is elsewhere applied to Akalanka(JS(7. 
V, 441), Ajitasena and Srlpala-traividya II.” 

This seems to me to be a mistake ; and there can be no doubt 

/ 

that Odeyadeva Srivijaya, who is mentioned in these inscriptions 
and had the cognomen Vadibhasimha is identical with Odeyadeva 
Vadibhasiihha who is the author of the Gadyacintdmani, 

It is true that Srivijaya is described as the disciple of Kanaka- 
sena-vadiraja^^ in the inscription referred to by Dr. Hultzsch (Nagar 

17 This Kanakasema-vadiraja was the disciple of Vimalacandra- 
bhattaraka (Nagar 35) and the guru of King Racamalla. He succeeded 
Paravadimalla-Sripaladeva, wljo was the contemporary of King Krsna (the 
Rashtrakuta Krsna III ?), as x>ontiff. The King Racamalla mentioned 
above is not the Ganga king Racamalla I who reigned before 940 A.D. 
as Dr. Hultzsch thinks (1. c,, p. 696), but is, without doubt, one of the three 
Ganga kings of that name who ruled after A.D. 974 (see Rice : Mysore and 
Coorg in Inscriptions^ p. 50). 

Dr. Barnett’s identification {El, 16, 53) of this Kanakasena with the 
Ka^akasena mentioned in a Mujgund inscription is without doubt incor- 
rect. The latter Kanakasena belonged to the Senanvaya or Candraka* 
va^nvaya of the Mulasahgha, and was the disciple of Ajitasena. 
Kanakasena- vadiraj a, on the other hand, belonged to the Aruhgulanvaya 
of the Nandigana of the Dravidasahgha (see Nagar 35 and SB. 54) and 
was the disciple of Sripala I. The two gurus are therefore quite different 
from each other though both lived in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A. D. 

Dr. Barnett’s identification (1. c.) of the abovementioned Ajitasena 
with Ajitasena- vadibhasimha, the disciple of l^rlvijaya, is likewise in- 
correct. These two Ajitasenas belonged respectively to the Senanvaya 
(of the Mulasahgha) and Aruhgulanvaya (of the Dravic^sahgha); and the 
former lived in o. 970 while the latter lived in c. 1087 (see Nagar 41). 
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35 ; this inscription is at Humca) ; but this is in no way incom- 
patible with his holding in reverence the name of Puspasena- 
muni. For, another inscription at Humca ( Nagar 39 ) relates 
that Hemasena, Dayapala author of Rupasiddhi^ Puspasena, 
Srivijaya and Vadiraja became pontiffs in the order named in the 
Aruhgultovaya of the Nandi-gana of the Dravida-sahgha. Of 
these, Hemasena is mentioned immediately after Matisagara in 
verses 36, 37 of SB. 54 (67) ; and he seems therefore to have 
been a disciple of Matisagara and the senior sadharma of 
Dayapala author of Rupasiddhi, who is mentioned in verses 38, 39 
of the same inscription. This Dayapala and also Vaxiiraja^® are 
said in Nagar 35 to have been disciples of Kanakasena-vadiraja 
while verse 39 of the abovementioned dB. inscription describes 
these two gurits as disciples of Matisagara. They must therefore 
have been pupils of both Matisagara and Kanakasena-vadiraja. 

The name of Puspasena is mentioned after that of Dayapfila 
in Nagar 35, 36 and 39. Nagar 35 describes him as a pupil of 
Kanakasena ; but there can be no doubt that, like his sadharma 
Dayapala,^® he was a pupil of Matisagara also. 

The name of Srivijaya, followed by that of Vadiraja, is men- 
tioned immediately after Puspasena’s name in Nagar 39. Nagar 35 
and Cannarayapattana 149 (EC.V), however, mention the name of 
Vadiraja before that of Srivijaya ; and the latter inscription likewise 
mentions the name of Srivijaya before that of Puspasena. These are 
manifestly mistakes (see Dr. Hultzsch 1. c.), and there is no doubt 
that the order of succession given in Nagar 39, namely, Hemasena, 
Dayapala, Puspasena, Srivijaya and Vadiraja, is correct. 

Puspasena was thus the immediate predecessor of Srivijaya 
in the pontifical seat and must no doubt have instructed him in 
Jaina doctrine and other subjects. It is this fact, presumably, 

1® Vadiraja, as we have seen above (p. 140), describes himself as the 
disciple of Idatisagara in his Pdrsvandthacarita. 

Nagar 35 mentions two gums of this name, one who was the author 
of Rupasiddhi and the senior sadharma of Puspasena and Srivijaya, and 
another who was a disciple of this Srivijaya. 

Another Dayapala of the same lineage is mentioned in Nagamahgala 
103 (E. C, IV) which is much defaced. He seems to have been a disciple 
of Malli&ena-maladhari-deva. 
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that is referred to in the above-cited verse : iri-Puspasena-muni- 
ndiha iti pratito, ... of the Gadyacinddmai^i whose latter 
half is generally interpreted as: ‘through whose ability (in 
teaching), even a person who is naturally dull becomes a teacher 
who is a lion to the elephants of (hostile) disputants.’ It is, how- 
ever, possible, that the author intended it to also signify : ‘through 
whose might, even a person who is naturally dull, becomes (when he 
succeeds him as pontiff and occupies his seat (a teacher who is a lion 
to the elephants of (hostile) disputants’. A similar idea, it may be 
observed, is given expression to in verse 46^® of the above-cited l^B. 
inscription where it is said that Srlvijaya’s eminence in learning and 
austerities were due to his being the successor of Hemasena who was 
noted for these. This verse seems, moreover, to imply that ^rlvijaya 
was a pupil of Hemasena, a thing which is not at all unlikely. 

Now, it is not piobable that there could have existed another 
Odeyadeva, different from the abovementioned ^rlvijaya 04eyadeva 
who had the cognomen Vadibhasimha and who had reason to hold 
in reverence the name of Puspasena-muni. There is therefore 
no doubt that Srivijaya Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha mentioned in 
the inscriptions is identical * with Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha who 
is the author of the Gadyacintdrmni and that the Puspasena-muni 
mentioned in this book is identical with the Puspasena^i who is 
mentioned in the inscriptions as the immediate predecessor of 
Srivijaya in the pontifical seat. 

It is the opinion* of Dr. Hultzsch (1. c., pp. 697, 699) that^ri- 
vijaya lived in c. 977 A.D. ; and he bases this on a statement 

20 yad vidya-tapasoh prasastam ubhayam sri-Hemasene munau- 
prag asit sucirabhiyoga-balato nitam param unnatim / 

prayah Srivijaye tad etad akhijam tat-pithikayam sthite 
samkrantam katham anyatha' nati-cirad vidyedrg idrk tapah. / / 

21 Besides this Puspasena (whom Dr. Hultzsch calls Puspasena II), the 
inscriptions mention two other Puspasena^ also belonging to the Aruhgu- 
lanvaya. One of them, whom Dr. Hultzsch calls Puspasena I, is said by 
him to have been a sadharma of the great teacher Akalahka (1. o., p. 696). 
The other (who is not mentioned by Dr. Hultzsch) is said in Nagar 44 to 
have been the disciple of Vadirajamuni (who is of course different from the 
Vadiraja mentioned above) and to have committed suicide by the rite of 
saUekhana and passed away from this world on Tuesday, 29th December, 
1264 A.D. 
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in Belxir 17 that ^rivijaya was the guru of the Gahga king Butuga. 
Dr. Hultzsch identifies this Butuga with the Ganga king of that 
name who reigned in 940-953 A.D. ; and he likewise identifies 
the Rakkasaganga who is mentioned in Nagar 35 as ^rlvijaya’s 
lay-disciple with the Ganga king of that name who was reigning in 
978 A.D. and characterises as inaccurate the statement in Nagar 
35 and 40, both dated on 27th April 1077 A.D., that Kamala- 
fahadra was the disciple of Srivijaya. 

All this is incorrect and seems to be due to a misapprehension. 
It is stated explicitly in Nagar 35 and 36 that Srivijaya was the guru 
not only of Rakkasaganga Permanadi, but also of Cattaladevi, the 
daughter of Rakkasagahga’s younger brother Arumulideva, who 
was brought up by her uncle Rakkasaganga himself and given in 
marriage to the king of Kanci, and who, after the death of her 
husband, lived with her sister’s sons BhujabalapSantara (or Tailapa- 
Stotara), Nanni-^antara (or Govinda-I^antara), Udaya-^antara 
and Barma-Santara who were likewise lay-disciples of Srivijaya. 
Rakkasaganga, therefore, who is mentioned in this inscription is 
not the Ganga king of that name who was reigning in 978 A.D. 
but another person who must have been living about 40 or 50 
years before the date of the above inscription, that is, in 1047 or 
1037 A.D. Line 58 of this inscription seems to indicate that the 
real name of this Rakkasaganga was Butuga ; and it is doubtless 
this Butuga, and not the one mentioned by Dr. Hultzsch, who is 
referred to in Belur 17. e 

Since it is said in the above inscriptions of the Nagar taluka 
that Srivijaya was the guru of Bhujabala-Stotara and his brothers 
it follows that he must have been living in c. 1037 A.D. As we 
have seen above, his junior sadharma Vadiraja wrote his ParsVanat- 
hacaritainl025A.D., which also makes it probable that Srivijaya 
was living in the beginning of the 11th century A.D. As neither the 
Gadya^cintama'^i and Ksatracintamani nor their author Srivijaya 
is mentioned in that book, I am inclined to believe that they were 
written after 1025 A.D. ; but, in any case, there is no doubt that 
Srivijaya wrote the above two books in 997-1037 A.D. Perhaps, 
one will not be far wrong when one believes, for the present, that 
they were written in c. 1027 A.D. 



THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE 

Pakt I 

{Read on bth April 1927) 

By Prof. Ezekiel Moses Ezekiel, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 

The object of this paper is to present a view, that can be traced 
from passages scattered about in the Talmud and in the Midrash, 
of the dignified position woman held in Hebrew Society. In the 
classic writers who have made original contributions to philosophy, 
there is generally a comprehensive term which expresses the whole 
essence of their docJ;rines, forming as it were a key to the tenor of 
their writings : as in Plato the idea, in Aristotle the /orm, in Demo- 
crates motion, in Galen body, in Maimonides soul, in Descartes the 
innate idea (cogito ergo sum), in Spinoza common notion, in Leibnitz 
the individual force (Monad), in Kant space and time, categories and 
transcendentalism, in Goethe pantheism, in Hebbel harmony and 
agreement, in Wagner exemption, and in Einstein motion in relative 
unity {ZDMG, Bd. 78, r924, p. 101). But no such compre- 
hensive term can sum up the varied contents of the Talmud which, 
in its rich unity, embraces different aspects of human life and 
society. ‘‘ The Talmud”, says a Jewish historian, ‘‘ must not 
be regarded as an ordinary work composed of twelve volumes. It 
possesses absolutely no intrinsic similarity with any other literary 
production ; but it forms, without any figure of speech, a world of 
its own which must be judged by its peculiar laws. It is, therefore, 
so extremely difficult to give a sketch of its character in the absence 
of all common standards and analogies” (Graetz, History of the Jews^ 
Eng. Trans. Vol. II, p. 639). In a work such as this, distinguished 
by elevated thoughts and flashes of wit, humour and genius, woman 
could not escape a penetrating inquiry. The common view is 
that with the Africans and the Eastern nations, Hebrews included, 
woman represents the simple centrifugal force. With their deep 
rooted prejudice, critics insist that, in accordance with the Hebrew 
J.B.B.RA.S. Vol. III. 
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notion, woman’s legitimate career is confined to domestic activity 
alone. There may be isolated texts in the Hebrew Scriptures 
that do not show a high mark of appreciation for the woman ; but 
the Post-Biblical Literature shows remarkable progress in the social 
institutions of the Jewish nation, and the respect accorded to woman 
is one of the conclusive proofs of their attaining a high grade of 
civilization among the nations of antiquity. Even in ancient times 
Hebrew women had rights in law, could inherit and own property, 
took prominent part in festivities, and were awarded highest praise 
for their distinguished valour. With this brief preface we enter 
upon our subject. 

In a woman’s life the Eabbins recognise three stages : (1 ) minority, 
(2) majority, and (3) ripeness. The first stage extends to twelve 
years, the second lasts only six months, when the third begins and 
lasts for life (Maim. Ishuth, Ch. II). ^ Hence it is but the physical 
development that has guided the Eabbins to fix the legal age of 
maj ority in case of girls. In fixing these three stages the Eabbins have 
used parabolical expressions to describe the woman’s physical growth 

borrowed from the growth of a fig, which in Jotham’s parable (Jud. 

.... • ^ 

IX) is distinguished for its sweetness and good fruit. The terms 

are : (1) paggah, a hard undeveloped berry, (2) bohal, a fig in the stage 

of ripening, and (3) tzemel, a fig in its last stage of growth. Thus in 

the case of a woman’s growth paggah denotes imdeveloped puberty, 

bohal a stage intermediate between childhood and full womanhood, 

and tzemel complete puberty (Nid. V. 7 ; Nid. 47a ; Sanh. 107a). 

. Birth. 

The Hebrew word for male isjakhar. With a play upon it they 
readme (this) kar (cake), this cake. Hence they remark that a male 
comes into the world with a cake with him ; a female comes into the 
world empty handed (Nid. 31b). At the birth of a girl, they planted 
a cypress (Eashi ‘‘ a pine”) — cypress being a tree of great endurance 
and hardness. In the case of the boy they planted a cedar (Gitt. 

1 In the preparation of this i)aper the writer has freely consulted, among 
other works, The Jewish Encyclopedia ; Hamfmrgeri Eealencyclopadie fur 
Bibel und Talmud ; Saalschiitz : Das Mosaische Rechi ; Klugmann : Verglei- 
chende Stvdien zur Stellung der Frau in AUertum ; Beer : Die Soziah und 
religiose Stellung der Frau in Israelitischen Altertum. 
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57a). "Cedar” is metaphorically used in the Talmud to signify 
a man of prominence. R. Jose b. Halafta (2nd century) alluding to 
his five renowned sons remarks : " I have planted five cedars (Sab. 
118-b). R. Simeon (3rd century) was gifted with a girl and felt 
discomforted. His father Judah I (135-220), the redactor of the 
Mishnah, consoled him by saying that the birth of a girl was pro- 
ductive of a large progeny in the event of her early marriage. Bar 
Kappara (2nd and 3rd centuries), a fellow student of R. Simeon, 
exclaimed : " Vain consolation ! It is impossible for the world to 
exist without men and women ; but happy is he whose children are 
males, and woe to him whose children are females (Bath. 16b ; 
Pes. 65a).” 

" When the birth of a daughter is announced to one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face and he is sad,” says the Qur’an 
(Sura 16 ’60) in presenting the view of the Arabs of the pre-Islamic 
period. The famous authoress Pan-hoei-pan records a custom 
in China : " When in ancient times a girl was born, none cared 
for her for three days. They let her lie on the ground on a few 
rags by the side of her ftiothfir’s bed, and the family life continued 
as if nothing had happened.” (Nahida Remy, Das Judische Weih, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 5.) * 

F. S. Kraus records the view of the South-Sclavonic people : 

On the birth of a girl, weep all the four walls.” A pregnant woman 
questioned her husband : “ Which wouldst thou prefer, if I bear 

to thee a son or a daughter ? ” The husband replied : " Dearer 
is a dead son than a living daughter {Sitte und Brauch der Sudslaven^ 
Wien, 1885, p. 540). Thus in the Canton of Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, remarks Grimm, the woman carried two nosegays if she were 
brought to bed of a boy, but only one if she gave birth to a girl. In 
the village of Neftenbach, to one who became father of a boy, was 
given two waggon-loads of firewood ; but only one waggon-load in 
the case of the birth of a daughter (Deutche Rechtsalterthumery 
Gottingen, 1881, p. 403). In the upper Palatinate in Germany it 
was customary, reports Heberland, for the bestman to present the 
newly married couple with the tail of a roasted calf, so that they 
might have the good luck of getting a boy. 
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These facts stand in striking contrast with the following remark 
pf one Eab Hisda (d. 309 C.E.) : “ If the first child be a girl, 
it is a good omen to the family ; for, as some think, she raises up the 
next children, or, as others say, she stands between them and evil 
eye ” (Bath. 141a). The eastern gloomy view of the female progeny 
may be attributed to the blended fears and anxieties with which the 
position of parents is fraught. The Talmud in quoting Ben-Sirah 
observes : “A daughter is for her father a vain treasure. Through his 
anxiety about her he cannot sleep in the night ; during her minority 
lest she should be enticed ; during her majority lest she should commit 
adultery; when she has ripened lest, she should not marry; when 
she has married lest she should have no children ; when she has 
grown old lest she should practice witchcraft’’ (Sanh. 100b). 

Mosaic Law has prescribed for a woman a certain period of 
purification after the birth of every child. It is twice as long in the 
case of a female {i.e., 80 days) as in the case of a male child (i.e., 40 
days).^ Lecky pronounces this an evident trace of the common 
Oriental depreciation of women. Bahr views it in the light that the 
female sex, standing a step lower than the male, is more imperfect, 
weaker, and in a certain respect even more unclean {Symbolik des 
Mosaichen CuUus, Heidelberg, 1839, l^ol. II, p. 490). 

The reason for this significant difference is ascribed by the 
ancients to the belief that the physical derangement of the system 
being far greater at the birth of a girl than at the birth of a boy 
necessitates a longer time for the effects to pass away (Ginsburg, 
Leviticm, p. 387; Nid. 31a). The defilement was deemed as. due 
to secretions from the body. The Hebrews never regarded the new- 
born child itself as impure. The strict seclusion in which the woman 
after child-birth remained “unclean,” gave her the necessary rest. She 
was, in that condition, exempted from approaching the Tabernacle, 
or later on the Temple (Maim. Guide III. 47). This idea of a period 
of purification meets with its parallel in the usages and customs of 
antiquity, including the Parsis, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, 

2 On the general notion of the sacramentally ‘‘unc’ean’* nature of woman 
consult Westermark, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 663 
sq, and Chapman Cohen, Religion and Sex, p. 102. 
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and is not overlooked by Hippocrates {De Natura Puerij 1, 393, Ed, 
Knhn). In the opinion of E. Hisda (3rd century) the birth of a girl is 
more conducive to joy than that of a boy, but rarely has such extra- 
vagant reason been given for it as R. Simeon ben 25emach remarks 
in his gloss to Kinnim III that mothers rejoice in the birth of a boy, 
since they fancy that their delivery will not involve very difficult 
labour. At any rate there lies the essential principle that the 
Hebrews welcome their progeny to begin with the birth of a girl, 
and as such they esteem the first-born girl as a happy Divine gift 
(Bath. 141a.) 

Exposure of Infants. 

Among ancient people, the father seems to have held unlimited 
power over the life and death of his children, which naturally 
included the right to offer them as sacrifice. This power quickly 
degenerated into a custom so perilous to the race that it easily led 
to the merciless exposure of new-boni children. This custom 
seems to have gained such universal sanction, and so little shocked 
the feelings of humanity that Plato admitted it into his Utopian 
Republic : Children born to wicked men, misshapen, illegitimate, 

and of parents advanced in years, shall be exposed, that the state 
be not burdened with them (DoUinger, The Gentile and the Jew, 
1906, Vol. II, p. 260. ) In ChiAa, Polynesia, and Australia the murder 
of infant girls was the order of the day ( Darwin, The Descent of Man, 
1899, p. 592). Among the pre-Islamic Arabs female children were 
buried alive ( Qur’aij Sura, 81 8). For exposure of children in 
Greece and in Rome one may consult Ddllinger, op. cit. Vol. II, 
pp. 259, 287, and Roper Ancient Eugenics, Oxford, p. 8 1913. The 
Jews have looked upon physical deformity as no crime, and, reserving 
all their condemnation for the moral deformity which comes in the 
way of a child’s healthy development into a man honest and pious, 
have considered this custom with extreme horror (Sab. 80b ; Ket. 
49b). No instance, such as the one quoted by Lecky from Latin 
literature of Chremes charging his pregnant wife to have her child 
killed provided it was a girl, can meet with its parallel in the Hebrew 
literature ( European Morals, 1902, Vol. II, p. 28 ). The Hebrews 
have been enjoined to bring up their offspring. Abortion, as well as 
infanticide, is strictly forbidden to their women (Josephus, Against 
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Apian, II, 25). In the face of such rigid command it is curious to 
find that Tacitus (Hist, V., 6) ascribes the prohibition of infanticide 
among the Jews to their desire to increase the population. In the 
case of Moses being exposed on the banks of the Nile by his mother, 
Rabbi Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1608) is of opinion that by concealing 
the babe longer the mother would have brought upon herself and 
her family the punishment of death, as having contravened the 
decree of Pharaoh, without at the same time saving the child. 
We have in the prophecies of Ezekiel ( Chap. XVI ) a powerful as 
well as beautiful allegory of an outcast (female) ; but one is meant 
whose father was an Amorite and mother a Hittite. Nicholas de 
Lyra ( 1270-1340 ), to whose writings Luther owed his Rabbinical 
knowledge, followed the opinion of Rabbi Kimchi and others in 
asserting that Jephta, in the fulfilment of his vow, did not actually 
kill his daughter. 

Right of Sale, 

A father had the right to sell his minor daughter as a maid 
( Exod. 21.7). In addition to the fact that this involved the 
loss of liberty, the Hebrew maid-servant of tender age, in her state 
of servitude, was exposed to temptations aiid seduction. To remove 
this danger, the Law (Exod. XXI, 7. 11 ) provided that the master, 
who purchased the maid-servant, assufiied the obligation upon him 
either to take her up to himself as a consort of second rank, or to 
give her in marriage to his son. If the master granted her the con- 
nubial rights, she enjoyed the right of a wife. Ip case she was wedded 
to his son, she was treated with aU considerations like a daughter- 
in-law. The right of sale was likely to be abused, and the Rabbis 
took all possible precautions to display a much more tender solici- 
tude than in the case of a Hebrew slave. Hence in accordance 
with the Talmudic law, the father could exercise the right to sell his 
daughter only in the case of extreme poverty (Kid. 20a), provided 
the girl had not attained puberty ( Arach. 29b ), which means before 
she was twelve years old (Ket. 39a). The father could be compelled 
to redeem her when his financial condition had improved. No 
father was allowed to seU his daughter twice (Kid. 18a). The 
father’s privilege of giving away his daughter in marriage was valid 
even after having hired her out as a maid-servant (Mekh. Mishp. 
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Sec, 3 ). If a father, while selling his minor daughter, had entered 
into a condition that the master should not marry her, the condition 
was void in accordance with the Babbinical dictum, that if one 
make any stipulation which is contrary to what is forbidden in the 
Torah, that stipulation is void (Kid. 19b; Keth.,IX. 1). The 
Rabbis prohibited a father from selling his minor daughter after 
she had already been married and divorced, or had become a widow 
( Kid. 18a ). The mother was never permitted to sell her minor 
daughter ( Sot., Ill, 8 ). In the event of the master or his son 
refusing to marry her, the jubilee year, the death of the master, 
physical maturity, ransom, and the bill of manumission from the 
master were the means by which the maid-servant could obtain 
her freedom ( Kid. 14b, 16b, 17b and 18a ). 

Hebrew slavery continued till the law concerning the jubilee 
year was in force ; and ^s the jubilee year was not observed about 
the time of the destruction of the first monarchy, the right of selling 
his minor daughter was taken away from the father (Git. 65a). 
The minor girl, on the other hand, had a right of support from her 
father’s estate ; and Judge Admon (Circa : 40 C.E.) even decided 
that if a man, possessed of a large estate, die leaving sons and 
daughters, the sons inherit the estate, and the daughters claim 
maintenance ; but if the property be small, the daughters receive 
maintenance, and the sons go seeking for sustenance. This 
decision met the approval of Rabban Gamliel who lived in the 1st 
and 2nd centuries (Ket., XIII, 3). Even the book of Job ( XLII, 
15) represents daughters as co-heirs with sons. 

.It would not pass as superfluous if we remark what the Rabbis 
have established that the master of a Hebrew bondman (or a 
bondmaid) must place him (or her) on an equality with himself 
in the matter of board, lodging, and bed clothes. He must act 
towards them in a true brotherly manner. Hence this treatment 
has given rise to a Talmudic dictum (Kid. 20a) : Whoever buys 
a Hebrew servant buys a master foe himself.” 

Domestic Work. 

Under the paternal roof the girls were trained for domestie 
work, which formed an important item in their education, consisting 
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of such household duties as cooking, baking, washing, grinding, etc. 
Great value was attached to crewel and textile work, in which the 
Hebrew women had in ancient times attained to a high degree of 
artistic perfection. They had above all talents for art. They 
worked the pictures on the curtains for the tent of meeting 
with thread of gold. Those who were wise-hearted spun with their 
hands and brought that which they had spun, both of blue and of 
red and of crimson ; and others whose heart impelled them in wisdom 
spun goats* hair (Exod. 36 . 36). In the Talmud we find it stated 
that in order to bring up young girls in domestic habits their mothers 
provided them with so-called “ ovens for maidens ” in place of 
useless toys (Nid. 26b). 

Mmic, 

Music and recitative songs formed a factor in the educational 
curriculum for girls. After crossing the Red Sea, Moses conducted 
the chorus of the men, and Miriam that of the women accompanied 
by timbrels and dances (Ex. 15 . 20). Likewise we meet with the 
Triumph Song of Deborah on the defeat of Sisera, a song in which 
the great originality of the idea is noteless extraordinary than the 
rich colouring by which everything is clearly set before the eye, 
while the delineation always remains true to nature (A. H. Niemeyer, 
Characteristic der Bibel, Magdeburg, 1821, Bd. VI, p. 149). On 
David’s victory over the Philistines, the women came out to meet 
Saul with timbrels and with three-stringed instruments, and sang : 
“ Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands ” 
(I Sam. 18.7), 

When the King entreated the Shulamite to return that he 
might look at her once more, she turned round and modestly 
asked : “ What wilt thou see in the Shulamite ? ” The King 
replied : As it were a dance of two companies ”, or in Ginsburg’s 
words, ‘‘like a dance to double choirs ” (Cant. 7. 1). The King 
means to say that to see the Shulamite is “ like gazing at the charm- 
ing view of a festive choir expressing their merriment in a sacred 
dance.” Among other nations too sacred dancing, accompanied 
by vocal and instrumental music, was common (Strabo, 10; Homer, 
Illiad, XVIII, 590). 
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It was the custom iu the Mishuaic times to hire women whose 
profession it was to attend funerals, where they wailed, sang dirgesjl 
and clapped their hands. While wailing the hired mourners joined 
in a chorus, and at the recital of a dirge one recited and others res- 
ponded. Later on the Rabbis, in view of the demoralisation of the 
yoimg lads, look with disfavour upon the association of the two 
sexes singing (Sota, 48a). 

A Talmudic Rab Samuel (175-254) gave it as his opinion that 
a woman’s voice is to be regarded as impropriety ” (Ber. 24a) ; 
because in the Canticles (II. 14) it is said of the Shulamite to whom 
her beloved addressed : ‘‘Let me see thy countenance, let me hear 
thy voice, for sweet is thy voice and thy countenance is comely.’? 
Similarly Plutarch says (Opera Moralia, Vol. IV. Precepts regarding 
Marriage, Chap. 31) not only the arm of a virtuous woman should be 

concealed, but also Jxer,speech; for through her voice her 

charms, her passion become known. With this moral view of the 
ancients, let us contrast the modern opinion from a morphological 
view point conveyed to us by Havelock Ellis, who remarks : 
“ That the deeper voice of a man, and the gentler but higher 
pitched voice in a womhn haiVe their effect in heightening the pleasure 
of the sexes in each other’s person is a well recognisable fact ’! 
(Man and Woman, p. 323/). 

Edvmtion, 

The education of girls in Jewish Society became a moral 
obligation. 

The Talmud has been subjected to both friendly and adverse 
criticisms on the topic of female education. The Hebrew conception 
of a woman is that she is to be man’s tender companion to enliven 
his solitude, increase his joy in the enjoyment of the bounties of 
nature, to bestow upon and to receive from him happiness, and to 
live with him in such a manner that the two hearts beat in unison 
(Ket. 61a). An ungallant utterance comes from Rabbi Eliezer 
Hyrkanus (1st and 2nd centuries) in his sweeping assertion : one 
who teaches his daughter Torah (Law) is as if he taught her frivolity 
(Sota, 20a). To him and his like Hamlet’s “ Frailty, iky name is 
vxmmC' has much more than moral, an intellectual import. The 
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Babbis do not recommend to woman any such abstruse study 
as that of theology. Eabbi Eliezer probably means that the study 
of Mosaic laws concerning sexual aberrations may be too strong 
for her more sensitive nature. In a like manner the Hindu women were 
not permitted to learn the sacred songs of the Vedas, and probably 
the metaphysical doctrines were not to be communicated to them 
(Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, 1859, p. 27 ). 
It was under the influence of Oriental culture that the Rabbis pro- 
bably regarded woman as volatile or light-minded.® Are we to 
regard R. Eliezer Hyxkanus’ averment as representing the consensus 
of opinion of the Rabbis ? We have the warning note of Maimo- 
nides (1135-1204) who writes in his letter to the Jews of Marseilles 
thus : 

“ I know it is possible to find in the Talmud, Mishnah 
and the Midrashim individual opinions in contradiction to my 
views. Let not these individual opinions be deemed as the 
ruling of the majority. You must not be troubled by them. 
One must not surrender his judicious view in favour of a par- 
ticular Talmudist. One must not refuse to accept a doctrine, 
the truth of which has been proved oif account of its being 
in opposition to some isolated opinion held by this or that 

authority In fact one must iSirow overboard his private 

judgment. The eyes of a man are directed forward and not 
backward.”^ 

Hyrkanus was enthusiasticall;f conservatisre, and showed a 
severe and domineering character towards his pupils and colleagues. 
Once for his refusing to agree with the opinion of the majority on, a 
theological point, Gamliel II (1st and 2nd centuries). President of the 
Sanhedrin, decreed against him ban of excommunication. His wife 
Imma Shalom, the sister of Gamliel II, had received an education 
becoming the daughter of a prince, and yet, on one occasion when 

3 It may have been also that, with the example, before them, of the well 
informed but licentious Hetare in Greece, and of the emancipation of woman 
in Rome from the male mastery, they (Rabbis) have regarded female culture 
as a stepping stone to the degradation of womanliness and to the subsequent 
ruin of home and its sanctity (Floss — Bartels, Das Weih, 9,11., 1908, 574 sqq.) 

^ Buxtorf I, Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica, Basel, 1629, pp. 44-45. 
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an intricate question was raised by a woman, R. Eliezer dismissed 
it with the remark : “ There is no wisdom for woman except 
at the distaff ” (Joma, 66b). ‘ Allez filer votre quenouille ’ is said in 
French of a woman who wishes to save herself of things surpassing 
her capacity. Despite R. Eliezer’s open antagonism to the education 
of women, he very highly esteemed his wife’s intellectual gifts 
(Erub. 63a). 

On the other hand, we find no obstacles in. the way of women 
cultivating the arts and sciences, and even the Greek language and 
philosophy (B. Kam. 82b). R. Jonathan of Beth Gubrin (3rd century) 
said : “ There are four languages which it is befitting a man shall 

make use of, and they are : Greek for lyrics, and Latin for war- 
songs, Persian for elegies, and Hebrew for ordinary conversation ; 
and others say also Syriac for writing” (Jer. Megillah 1, 8 ; Esther 
R. III). • . 

Greek was recommended as a part of a girl’s education when she 
aspired to a somewhat more than a common intellectual culture 
(Sota. Ill end). R. Abbahu (277-320) taught his daughter Greek 
(Sanh. 14a). Of Imma Shalom we have an interesting story 
recorded in the Talmud (Sanh. ^a) illustrative of her ready wit. 
Once when a sceptic askeA of her brother Gamiel II, “ Why is not 
your God strictly honest ? Why should he have stolen a rib from 
sleeping Adam (Gen. II. 21) ? Imma, who was present, requested the 
sceptic to summonn. police constable. “What needhast thou of him 
asked the sceptic. "‘We are robbed,” she said, “last night of a 
silver cup ; and the thief left instead a golden one.” — “ If that is 
all,” exclaimed the sceptic, “ I wish that thief would visit me every 
day.” — “ And still,” retorted Imma, “ thou objectest to the removal 
of the rib from sleeping Adam ? Did he not receive in exchange 
a woman to wait upon him and to become a helpmate to him ? ” — 
“ I do not mean exactly the rib,” rejoined the sceptic, “ but I 
think the manner in which the rib was taken ; the same could have 
been done while Adam was awake.” Thereupon she took a piece 
of raw meat, washed, salted, and roasted it in his presence ; and 
invited him to partake of her preparation, which he declined saying 
that after witnessing the process of dressing his appetite was gone. 
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Ah/’ retorted she, ‘‘ had Adam seen the process of extracting 
the rib and forming the woman, he might not have liked to associate 
with her, as when he beheld her complete graced with feminine 
loveliness and beauty ” (Sanh. 39a). During the Biblical epoch 
we meet with examples of Hannah and Deborah, inspired cultured 
women, who knew how to express their ideas in sublime and poetic 
manner, while in later times, says the Talmud, there were Jewesses 
so deeply versed in the sacred lore, that their opinions were of]ben 
appreciated by the Eabbis (HulUn, 109b). 

Bdigious Ceremonial Observances. 

The Rabbins have so highly valued the consecration of domestic 
life as centred in woman, that they have propounded a theory that 
the observance of all positive precepts of the Law, the performance 
of which is limited to a certian time, is not incumbent on females 
(Kid. 29a). In the recital of the morning prayers, the Israelite 
thanks God with the threefold prayer : for the privilege of not 
having been made (1) a heathen, (2) a slave, and (3) a woman. Even 
Plato (or Socrates) in a similar way expressed his gratitude for 
two boons : that he was made (l)-a man and not a woman, (2) a Greek 
and not a Barbarian (Plutarch, hife of Mar ius, Diogenes, Laertus, 
I. i. 7). Darmesteter too has pointed odt that a Parsi in offering 
his Namazi Ormazd thanks God for having been created (1) a 
rational being, (2) a free-man and not a slave, and (3) a man and 
not a woman (Darmesteter, Une Priere Judh Pepane, Paris, 1891). 
The Jewess, when praying for herself, thanks God in the third place 
for making her according to His will. The explanation is not far 
to seek. Man and woman have each been assigned by the Torah 
certain spheres of activity in the conduct of life. But the woman 
was exempt from religious ceremonial duties which were more 
incumbent on man. Nahida Rehmy, a learned German (lady) 
aptly explains : “ The home is the real temple of woman, 

the education of children is her divine service, and the family her 
congregation.'^ On these grounds and for reasons of modesty and 
health, women were not permitted to take part in the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, but they were not exempted from taking benefit of 
religious instruction (Deut. 31. 12). At the time of Ezra they took 
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part in the public reading of the Torah, and particularly 
in all joyous and festive celebrations as in the partaking 
of Paschal lamb, etc. (Das judiscke Weib, p, 189f.).® 
The attitude of modem science towards this question may 
be seen from the remarks of Havelock Ellis, who found no valid 
ground from concluding from an i^xamination of the skull that 
one sex is morphologically superior to the other. He says ; 
“ In men the air-sinuses and the muscular projections are more 
marked, and in woman, the bosses are more prominent.’’ He 
concludes with the words : ‘‘ It is open to a man in a Pharisaic 

mood to thank God that his cranial type is far removed from the 
infantile. It is equally open to a woman in such a mood to be 
thankful that her cranial type does not approach the senile ” (Man 
and Wormn, p. 119). 

• • 

Choice of a Spouse. 

“ Is a person’s will free in the choice of a spouse ? ” “ Are 

marriages made in heaven ? ” — are questions that appeal to us fora 
solution. In a satire, Omar Khayyam sings the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, based on tlie Qur^*^(LXXXVI, 9), which in Whin- 
field’s rendering (XLVI) rijns thus : 

‘‘ When Allah mixed my clay, he knew full well 
My future acts, and could each one foretell ; 

’twas he wjio did my sins predestinate. 

Yet thinks it just to punish me in hell.” 

• Even the Talmud (Bath. 16a) cogently argues : Job attempted 
to turn the dish upside down, whereby he meant to challenge 
Providence. He said : ‘‘ Lord of the Universe ! Thou hast created 
an ox with hoofs cloven, an ass with hoofs closed. Thou hast 
created the garden of Eden (Paradise) and the valley of Hinnom 
(Hell). Thou hast created the righteous, and the wicked. Who 
prevented TJiee (from making me righteous) ? ” Raba (279-362) 

6 Within the sacred precincts of the Temple two courts were erected — 
the upper and the lower. In the upper court called the Woman’s Court 
sat the women and enjoyed such popular festivities as those of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 
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says : Job attempted to relieve the whole world from the responsi- 
bility for neglect of laws. Do not these several questions lead us 
to that great controversy whether predestination is reconcilable 
with free will ? Everything is foreseen and free will is given/* 
soxmds the note of the Mishnaic Ethics (Aboth III. 19), Maimonides* 
in blending the philosophical and the rabbinical doctrines, 
remarks : “ God is omniscient, and His omniscience does not 
deprive man of free will ” (GorSnkle, Eight Chaj/ts, of Mainwnides 
on Ethics, New York, 1912). Long before Maeterlinck adopted in 
The Betrothal the doctrine of a person’s future mate predestined, 
one Rab Jehuda had remarked in the name of Rab (1st century) : 
“ Forty days before the girl is created a heavenly voice announces 
that the daughter of such a one shall marry such a one ” (Sanh. 
22a ). One R. Samuel (175-254) recommends a, person to hasten 
the day of betrothal in order that another ma/'not forestall him 
with the predestined one. Once Raba (279-352), on hearing a 
certain man praying that he might marry a certain damsel, rebuked 
him saying : ‘‘If she is destined for thee, nothing will part thee 
from her. If thou art not destined for her, thou art denying 
Providence in praying for her.'^. Raba then heard him saying, 
“ If I am not destined to marry her, I hoje that either I or she may 
die.” Raba still protested and assured him (Moe^ Katan 18b), 
that a wife was a divine gift as proved from (1) the Pentateuch 
(Gen. 24), (2) the Prophets (Judges, 14), and from (3) the 
Hagiographa (Prov. 19-14). Never were more ^joyous festivals in 
Israel than the fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atonement (the tenth 
of Tishri) ; for on them the maidens of Jerusalem used to pass 
out in procession dressed in white garments which they had 
borrowed. Even the maidens of the Royal palace borrowed gar- 
ments from the next in rank in order not to put to the blush those 
who had not suitable attire of their own. They went to the vine- 
yards and danced. All young bachelors repaired to the spot. In 
the merry-making the lovelier daughters of Israel said : “ Young 

men ! Choose for beauty alone, because a woman is made only for 
beauty.” The girls of the nobility said : “ Lift up your eyes. 
Regard the good name of the family, for a woman is made to bear 
children.” The maidens wanting in beauty sang ; ‘‘ Young nien ! 
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Lift up youx eyes. Fix them not on beauty, but rather to piety. 
Grace is deceit, and beauty is a vain thing ; but the woman who 
feareth the Lord she is worthy of praise (Taan. 26b and 31a). 
Hence we realise that beauty, nobility, and piety were great considera- 
tions in entering into marriage contracts. Even according to 
Ben Sira noble descent, beauty, modesty, thrift, and faithfulness 
are the considerations whiph should weigh with a man in the choice 
of a wife (Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Philadelpliia, 1908, 
second series, p. 95). The Talmud passes a scathing invective 
against money as a marriage consideration. One who takes a 
woman for wife for the sake of money will have degenerate progeny, 
and not long will the money .remain in his possession (Kid. 70a). 
An oM French proverb says : Fol est et hors de sens, qui femme prend 
pour son argent ; or as the German saying goes : 1st das Geld die 
Braut, so taugt die Fhe selten was. He who marries a wife 
unsuitable to his condition with a view to achieve greatness, him 
God shall bring down (Derech Erez Suta X). A sage remarks : 
One who marries an unworthy wife may come to bear for her hatred, 
which may lead to criminal offence by prevention of progeny (Aboth 
d’K. Nathan 26). Hence marriage was to be contracted for no 
material gain. Although Resh Lakish (3rd century) expresses the 
opinion that every man gets the wife he deserves’’ (Sot. 2a), R. 
Simeon says : “It is the custom for man to court a woman, and 
not for a woman to court a man ; as in the case of one losing a 
valuable article (alluding to the loss of Adam's rib) it is the loser 
who looks for that article and not the article for the loser ” (Kid. 
2b and Ned. 31b).® For the assurance of healthy progeny the 
Talmud recommends : “ One should not enter into wedlock with 

a girl in a family subject to epilepsy and leprosy, lest she be the 
conveyer of unhealthy taints ” (Yeb. 64b). A curious custom is 
recorded in the Talmud and called K'tsatsah (literally a “ cutting 
off ”) testifying against one marrying an unworthy wife, so that the 
offspring of the marriage may never mix with others. The relatives 
of the bridegroom brought a barrel full of fruits in the public place 
and broke it there, when the following announcement was made : 

^ The Talmud deems it unwise for one to take a wile of superior rank. 
Rather go down a step in the scale in choosing a wife (Yeb. 63a). 
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** Listen ye, our brethren, the house of Israel ! our brother ‘ A * has 
married an unworthy wife, and we fear lest his seed mingle with ours. 
Come ye, therefore, and take a warning example for future genera- 
tions that his offspring may never mix with ours. And this is the 
ceremony of K’tsatsa to which a child can testify when grown up” 
(Ket. 28b). The Talmud also emphasises the point that the in- 
telligence of the brothers of the woman must also be taken into 
regard, since the majority of children take after the brothers of 
their mother (Bath. 110a). Any marked difference in age or in 
intelligence between the contracting parties was distinctly discour- 
aged by the Talmud. To wed one’s daughter to an ignoramus, is 
like placing her before a Hon (Pes. 49a). A. G. Eoper says that 
Hesiod, Sapj^o, and Theognis, were aware of the evils of disparity 
of age (Rope^ Ancient Eugenics, Oxford, 1913). R. EUezer remarks : 
“One, who marries his young daughter to an old man, encourages 
her to Hve an immoral Hfe” (San. 76a). Similarity of stature 
between the couple was regarded by the Rabbis with disfavour, 
since such a marriage would result in children abnormally tall or 
short (Bech. 45b). The Talmud strictly forbids one to betroth his 
minor daughter. He ought to wait until she should grow up and 
say ‘‘ such and such a one I wish to marry ” (Kid. 41a). The Roman 
custom seems to have been different. Seneca says : “ Every animal 
and slave, clothing and vessel, was examined before buying. Only 
the woman was not shown, lest she might be found displeasing to 
the husband before he carried her home (Friedlander, Darsteh 
lungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, I, 415). On the other hand, 
the Talmud (Kid. 41a) testifies : “ One is prohibited from marry- 
ing a girl until he has seen her, lest he find her repulsive 
after marriage.” The famiUes desirable for matrimonial alliances 
are those of (1) the scholar, (2) the most distinguished person 
in the country, (3) the head of the congregation, (4) the collector 
of charities, and (5) the teacher of children (Eben Haezer, sec 2; Pes, 
49a). In view of the fact that the Talmud recognises that marriages 
are made in heaven and yet recommends precautions in choosing a 
wife, we have a pithy assertion of R. Jo^anan that “ to join 
a couple in wedlock is as hard as it was the Red Sea to divide” 
(Sanh. 22a). 
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The Miun, or the Right of Protest of a Girl against her Marriage 
contracted during her Minority, 

A father had the power to give his minor daughter in marriage, 
and such marriage being held valid could not be annulled unless by 
a bill of divorce. Any marriage of a minor girl contracted by her 
brothers or by her mother after the death of her father, whether 
the minor girl was unmarried, divorced, or widowed, and even with 
her consent, was not valid until she reached the age of maturity. 
During her minority she might at any time declare her aversion to 
her husband, and leave him without a bill of divorce (Yeb. 107a). 
This reform introduced by the Rabbis invested the minor girls with 
power to invalidate the marriage contracted for her either by 
her mother or her brothers after the death of her father. (Edujoth 

VI, I), 


Seduction and Violence, 

The Rabbis, in order to protect the minor girl, provided in the 
Mishnah (Ket. III. 4) as follows : One who seduceth a damsel 
pays threefold damages, and one who violateth her pays fourfold.’* 
The seducer pays for the disgrace sustained by her, for the decrease 
in the value of her person, and the fine ; in addition to which the 
ravisher pays for the pain she had suffered (Ket. 39a). The 
Mishnah further adds : “ The ravisher must drink out of his 

polluted vessel, i.e., is bound to marry his victim ; whereas the 
seducer may, if he likes, divorce her. 

Restrictions on a GirVs Free Choice of a Spoitse, 

The Pentateuch provides (Numb. 36. 8) that a daughter should 
inherit the landed property of her father in case the latter dies 
without male issue ; but by way of a corollary we find therein 
that daughters thus inheriting are restricted to marrying within 
their own tribe (Numb. 36-6-7). Thus the estate was prevented 
from going out of the tribe. This law was, however, modified by 
the Rabbis, who from the economical view-point altered the 
basis, and removed the restriction permitting the girls to choose 
husbands frona any tribe (Taan. 30b ; Bath. 120a). 
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Levirate. 

Another restriction to the free choice of a woman was the 
Levirate marriage traceable among the ancient Greeks, the Indians 
(Manu, IX 69f), and the Parsees (Kleuker, Zend Avesia, III, 266). 
According to Dent. (26, 4-13) the widow whose husband died with 
no child surviving, leaving however a brother, is not permitted to 
marry a stranger, unless the surviving brother declares that he is not 
willing to marry her and submits to the prescribed ceremony of 
Halitza or of drawing off the shoe. Hence, the death of the husband 
without issue made his widow ipso facto the bride of his brother, who 
was either to marry her or release, her through the ceremony of 
Halitza. The purpose of the Levirate marriage was obviously 
to avert the extinction of the name of him who died childless. The 
Talmudic authorities deem that to marry a brother’s widow for 
her beauty was equivalent to incest (Yeb. 39b). They recommend 
the ceremony of the Halitza. The decree of Rabbi Gershom 
abolishing polygamy made a Levirate marriage impracticable. 
Hence the world’s Jewry adopt the other alternative. 

Age of Marriage, 

Havelock Ellis points out that “it is possible that climate, 
race, habits of life, social position, influence of towns, as well as 
constitution and health may all have an influence in modifying the 
age.” As far back as the days of the Talmud, it was recognised 
not only that girls attain to puberty earlier than boys, but that town 
girls do so earlier than country girls, the reason being, in the opinion 
of R. Simeon ben Gamliel (2nd century), that the former use hot baths 
(J. Prens, Biblisch-Talmudische Medizin, p. 148). The Talmudists 
hold that a boy at nine is marriageable (Nid. 45a) ; yet they re- 
commend that a man should not marry until he has built a house 
for himself, and made adequate provisions for his changed state 
fSota, 44a). Mishnaic ethics fixed the age, at which a boy and a 
girl can enter wedlock, at eighteen and twelve respectively (Aboth V). 
They held the girls to be more precocious, subject to earlier physical 
development, and according to their own words : La femme tient 
plus a se marier qui Vhomme,'' Early marriages were very common 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans ( Weinhold, 
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Deutsche FraueUy I, 294). Sprenger remarks that A 3 dsha was seven 
years old when betrothed to the Prophet of Islam, and was joined 
to him in wedlock at the age of nine. {Das Ltben und die Lehre 
Mohomeds^ Berlin, 1864, Vol. Ill, 62). 

The custom not to wed the younger sister unless the elder 
sister was wedded, as it happened in the case of Jacob's marriage 
(Gren. XXIX. 26), is a widespread one among several nations 
(Frazer, Folklore of the Old Testament, 1918, Vol. II, Chap. VI). Dr. 
Klugmann (op. cit p. 28, n. 12) narrates the following Indian usage: 
A curious custom has prevailed in India of marriage " with a plant. 
Should the senior girl fail to secure a husband, she was “ wedded " 
to a plant in order that her junior sister might not fret away in 
aspiration. This plant marriage " is entered upon with all 
solemnities and formalities ; and the girl who has been married in 
this manner is not allowed to remarry. However, it does not 
generally last long. The plant is cut down and the married woman 
becomes a widow (Kohler, Verschiedene Eheformen ‘‘ Zukunft,'' 
1893, IV, 272). 

Betrothal. 

For a detailed outline of the development of the institution of 
betrothal among the Jews our materials are scanty. In Biblical 
times there was no betrothal period at all. Dr. Neubaur in his 
Beitrdge Zur Geschichte des Biblisch-Talmudischen Eheschiessung- 
srechte points out that “ marriage was a cash transaction, the 
mohar (price) was paid and the bride thereupon delivered to her 
husband." We do not find in the Scriptures any mention of the 
betrothal period corresponding to that of the Talmudic days 
{Cf. Nowack, Lehrhuch d, Heb. Archaeologie Bd. I., p. 162). Accord- 
ing to the Rabbinical law a betrothal is the very initiative 
of marriage ; and the betrothed parties are regarded as married 
though not entitled to the marital rights. The betrothal could be 
dissolved only through death or a formal bill of divorce. A betroth- 
ed girl was called armah with the peculiar status of a married 
woman who was yet in her father's house. After such betrothal 
a period of 12 months was allowed to pass before the marriage was 
completed by the formal home-taking called Nissuin, In Talmudic 
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times there prevailed a custom by which two heads of families 
carried on negotiations between themselves, even on the Sabbath, 
for the marriage of their children (Sab. 150a). 

Betrothal in Modern Times, 

After the dispersion, the Jews, on coming into contact with the 
Occidental peoples, took to the custom of performing the entire 
marriage ceremony, betrothing and home-taking, at one time. 
Through the influence of mediaeval culture, the Jews now imderstand 
betrothal in the sense of an agreement of a man and woman to 
marry, by which the parties are not definitely bound. The agree- 
ment may be broken or dissolved without formal divorce. To 
bring about such affiancing or engagement the Jews in the 13th 
century employed a Shadchan or marriage broker, who undertook 
for a consideration to bring the two families together and to assist 
in tying up the marriage knot between their children. The engage- 
ment ceremony came to be celebrated with pomp. A contract was 
drawn with a penalty clause of payment of damages, should either 
party fail to fulfil his or her part of the contract. It may not, how- 
ever, be gainsaid that the Eabbis have deemed it indispensable that a 
man should gain the good-will and consent of the prospective bride 
before entering upon the marriage contract (Kid. 13a., Yeb. 52a). 

Brides Outfit, 

In the case of a virgin, the nuptials were celebrated twelve 
months after the betrothal, so as to give time to provide the bride 
with an outfit on the wedding day (Ket. 57a) ; while in the case of 
a widow thirty days intervened between her betrothal and marriage 
(Ibid.), Says the Talmud : “ One who gives his daughter in 

marriage without any previous stipulation must not give her less 
than fifty Zuz (Ket. 67a). A Zuz is a silver coin — J of a Shekel. 
This minimum was also given to an orphan girl from the charity 
box by the overseer of the poor. If there was sufficient money in 
the charity box, the orphan girl was to be provided with an outfit 
becoming her condition (Ket. 67a). Should an orphan boy and an 
orphan girl necessitate help for the celebration of their weddings, 
the distributor of charities must give preference to the latter (Ket. 
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67b ; Horaioth, 1 3a), because the girl is too modest to beg. If it be 
stipulated at the engagement ceremony that the bridegroom is to 
take his bride without any outfit, he shall not say, When I bring 
her to my own house, I will cover her with my raiment but he is 
bound to clothe her while she is yet in her father’s house (Ket. 67a). 

If edding Festivities. 

The Hebrew name for the bride is kallah, which etymologically 
implies the idea of a crown. The bridegroom is, on the day of his 
wedding, deemed a spotless man (Jeb. 63b). With the Jews, 
arcliaic forms and fashions linger longest in ritual and ceremonial. 
The Canticles describe the Israelitish bridegroom as wearing a crown 
on the day of his espousals — an honour which in later times was 
extended to the bride. Miahnah (Sota, IX, 14) records that during 
the Warof Vespasian the use of crowns was forbidden to bridegrooms, 
and that during the War of Titus (Gratz corrects Quietus) brides 
were included in the prohibition, in token of the intense grief of the 
Jews at the ruin of the nation and of its Temple. Weddings were 
generally celebrated on a Wednesday in order to have preparations 
made within the preceding working days (Ket. 2a). With music 
and dancing (Ket. 1 6b ; Gitt, 57a) the bride richly attired and adorn- 
ed (Is. XLIX, 18) was carried out in procession from her father’s 
house in a curtained litter with loosened hair (Ket. 15b). The 
curtain or veil is deemed to be the symbol of virginity. A woman’s 
second marriage was not accompanied with the symbolic ceremony 
of the veil. Similarly the veil was absent from the second marriage 
of a woman among the ancient Romans and Germans. (Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen, I, 386, Anne. 2). The bridegroom feasted 
his friends (Jud. 14^^), and enjoyed the privilege of having 
a ‘‘ bestman.” In the case of the primitive Adam, sa;^s the Talmud 
(Brub. 18b), it was God who conducted Adam to Eve. The Midrash 
throws its own poetic glow over this tradition. Angels Michael 
and Gabriel,” it says, conducted Eve to Adam to the bridal canopy, 
the columns of which were cast in gold set with jewels and pearls. 
God then blessed the first bridal pair, and the angels played the music 
and danced (Gen. R. VIII, 13, XVIII, I, Pirke d’R. EUezer XI).” 
In summer the guests sprinkled wine and threw nuts before the 
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bridal procession for luck, but in winter this was avoided on account 
of the dirt (Ber. 50b). Barley was sown in flower vases a few days 
before the wedding as a symbol of fecundity (Ket. 8a). Under 
the canopy the bridegroom put in the hand of the bride a coin, 
even if it be worth a P’ruta or J of the Koman as . , and said : “ Thou 
art consecrated through this unto me” (Kid. 2a, 12b, 5b). The 
elders then pronounced on the wedded couple seven benedictions. 
Then followed the banquet to which at least ten guests were invited 
(Ket. 7b). The banqueting continued for a week, during which 
the presence of at least a new guest (Heb. a new face) was necessary 
among the ten persons on each of the 7 days. The bride and the 
bridegroom then received congratulations ; for says K. Ashe (352* 
427), The merit of attending a wedding lies in addressing words 
and felicitations to the bride (Ber. 6b)”. The festivities lasted a 
week in the case of a virgin bride, and three days in the case of widow 
marriage (Ket. 7a). In the first year after the marriage of a virgin 
the bridegroom was exempted from military service so as to be near 
his bride (Deut. 24 5 ; Sota 43a). The bridegroom became through 
marital relations, the ba^al — husband of his bride or metaphorically 
the fructifier. W. Robertson Smith remarks : ‘‘ How ha' al comes 
to mean a husband is not perfectly clear, the name is certainly 
associated with monandry and the appropriation of the wife to her 
husband, but it does not imply a servile relation ; for the slave girl 
does not call her master ha'al. Probably the key is to be found in 
the notice that the wife is her husband’s tillage (Qur’an, II, 233), 
in which case private rights over land were older than the exclusive 
marital rights ” (Religion of the Semites. New Ed. 1907, p. 109). 
The Hebrews have been influenced by the primitive idea that the 
land was in mystic relation to God. Ba^alim, among other Semites 
were regarded as the authors of the fertility of the soil and the 
increase of flocks. The idea of ba'al as possessor of some district, 
finds its illustration with the Rabbis who remark (Numb. R. 16) : 

The il^gyptian gods are gods of artificial drainage ; but those of 
Canaan are gods of rain.” There still survive in the Talmud 
phrases “ the house of “ the field of the house of 6a ^aZ,” to 

mean a field sufiiciently watered by rain and requiring no artificial 
irrigation (Bath. 28a ; M. Katan I, 1). In the bright promises of 
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Chap. LXU of Isaiah, we find land termed as married in contrast 
with the m<m<A without a rainfall therein called a' willow. The 
Hebrews have transferred the figure of relationship between “ bride 
•and bridegroom ” to inanimate nature in a manner highly idealistic. 
Though the Rabbis term rain as the ha‘€d — husband (fructifier) of 
the field (Taan. 6b), they render thanks to the dispenser of rain and 
other benefits by pronoimcing a benediction. It was R. Abbahu (3rd 
and 4th centuries) that mooted the question in the Talmud (Ber. 
59b) : “ From what time do we say over rain the benediction 
Blessed art Thou who art good and dispensest good ” ? The answer 
is : “ From the time the bridegroom joins forth to meet his bride.” 
To explain the metaphor : it means when the falling rain-drops meet 
the water on the ground and bubble. This significant figure throws 
a fresh light on the language of Isaiah (XLV, 8), how heaven and 
earth bear the fruit of salvation. 



SOME COPPERPLATE GRANTS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 

By D. B. Diskalkar, Rajkot 

No, L—Bantia plates of Dhamsena II of Valahhi of {Gupta-V alahhi) 

Sam 257. 

These plates, found in the viUage Bantia in Bantva Taluka 
in the south-west of Kathiawar, are two, making a complete grant 
of the Valabhi king Dharasena II. They measure 11" by 8" and 
contain 17 and 15 lines of writing respectively. 

The record opens with the name of the place, viz., Valabhi 
from where the grant was issued. Then as usual the geneology 
of the Maitraka family from Bhatarka, the founder, to Dharasena 
II, the donor of the present grant is given with poetical description 
of each ruler, which is identical with that of all other published 
grants of Dharasena IT. The beneficiary is a Brahmana named 
Devadatta, of Sandilya and Maitrayani Sakha (1.20). The 
property granted consists of a village named Bhatta — (or Bhadra-) — 
kapatra in the northern part (uttarapaUe) of Kaundinyapura in 
the Surastras (11.17-18). The purpose for which the grant was 
made is, as usual with grants to Brahmanas, for the maintenance 
of the five sacrificial rites (1 .20). The names of officers (11.15-16) 
who were addressed by the grantor king as also the privileges 
(11.18-19) accompanying the grant are the same as in the grant 
of Dharasena of Sam. 252. {Ep. Ind. 11.180). The grant was 
written by Skandabhata, the minister for peace and war (1.31), 
and the Dutaka was Cirbira (1.32). The date of the issue of the 
grant is the fifteenth day of the dark half of Vaisakha of (Gupta- 
Valabhi) Saihvat 257 (1.32) when there was a solar-eclipse 
{Suryopardge 1.22). 

Both the Dutaka and the writer in this grant are the same as 
in the seven grants of Dharasena II of Sam. 252. In his grant of 
Sam. 269 however the Dutaka is changed. 

As regards the localities mentioned in the grant Valabhi is 
modern Vala in Kathiaw^ar. The village Kaundinyapura can 
J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
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be identified either with Kutiyana or Kodinar in South Kathiawar. 
The village Bhattakapatra in the Surastras cannot be identified. 

Of Dharasena II as many as twelve grants are known : seven 
of these are of Sam. 252, one of Sam. 269, two of Sam. 270 
and the remaining two being fragmentary do not give the dates. 
It will thus be seen that there is a long gap of dates between Sam. 
252 and 269 which is partly filled by the discovery of the present 
grant. 

But the most interesting point with our grant is that it men- 
tions that there was a solar-eclipse on the fifteenth day of the dark 
half of Vaisakha in Sam. 257 when the grant was issued. Though 
there are many grants — about nine — issued by Valabhi kings on 
the amavasya-di&,j — mostly on the amavasya of Vaisakha, it is only 
this grant that makes a mention of the solar- eclipse. This item of 
information will, I think, enable us to fix more accurately the 
starting point of the Gupta- Valabhi era. I also think that it is pro- 
bably the earliest mention of an eclipse in an epigraphical record. 

About this date Dr. R. Shamashastri of Mysore informs me 
that the mention of the solar-eclipse in the grant decides the ques- 
tion of the starting point of the Gupta era once for all. According 
to the hitherto accepted year 319 A.D. as the initial year of the 
Gupta era it is found that there was no solar-eclipse on the new 
moon day of the lunar month Vaisakha in the year 257, i.e,, 576 
A.D. but there was certainly a solar-eclipse on the Vais'akha new 
moon day in A.D. 459 if his theory of A.D. 201-202 as the initial 
year of the Gupta era be accepted ( vide Mysore Archaeological 
Survey Report for the year 1922 23). 

No. II. — Bhavnagar plates of Dharasena III of Valabhi of Sammi 304. 

These plates are found with a corn merchant of Bhavnagar. 
They are two, making a complete grant of Dharasena III of 
Valabhi. They measure 12J"x8|" and contain 24 and 20 lines 
of writing respectively. 

The grant was issued by Dharasena III, the son of Kharagraha, 
who was the younger brother of SiUditya from his military camp 
stationed at Khetaka pradvara. The introductory portion 
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containing the description of each ruler from Bhatarka, the founder 
of the family, to Dharasena III, the donor of the present grant, is 
practically identical with that in the grant of Dhruvasena of Saih* 
310 {Ind, Ant. 6. 12). 

The beneficiary is a Brahmana named Mitrayasas, son of 
VisnuyaSas, of Atreya gotra and a follower of Atharva Veda, 
resident of Hastavapra. 

The property granted to him consists of (1) 100 padavartas 
of land in the village Amakarakupa, in the Hastavapra ahdra in 
the Surastra visaya ; (2) a field in the village Dabhaka in the 
Kalapaka paihaka ; (3) an irrigation well with an area of eighteen 
padavartas in the same village ; (4) Ulbana (?) padavartas of land 
in the village Hastihrdaka in the Sirivatika sihali. 

The Dutaka of the grant was the prince and feudatory Sila- 
ditya and it was written by Vattrabhatti, the chief secretary and 
the minister for peace and war. 

The date of the grant is the seventh day of the bright half of 
Magha of (Gupta-Valabhl) Saihvat 304. 

The historical importance of the grant is thsBt no date was so 
far found between Saihvat 290, the latest date of Siladitya and 310, 
the earliest date of Dhruvasena II Baladitya. Between these 
two rulers, moreover, two rulers named Kharagraha and Dharasena 
III had ruled. But no record was so far found of either of them. 
The present grant gives us a record and a date for at least one of 
them and partly fills up the gap existing between Sam. 292 and 
310. Except the three place names Surastra (modern Kathiawar), 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab in Bhavnagar State), and Kalapaka 
(modem Kalavad in the S. W. of Kathiawar) none of the places can 
be identified. 

No. III. — A grant of WeMern Caluhja sovereign Pidikesin II. 

Excellent impressions of this grant and the following were 
found with Seth Purushottam Vishram Mavji of Bombay, a patron 
and lover of Indian art and antiquities. Unfortunately he does not 
know where the original plates are lying and how their impressions 
found their way to his collection. 
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This grant consists of four plates each measuring G'' by 2Y 
engraved on one side only. They are bored in the left hand 
side with small holes meant for the ring containing the seal of 
the western Calukya family with the figure of a boar (varaha) 
engraved in relief. The inscription consists of 16 lines in all, four 
lines being engraved in each plate. 

The inscription opens with a verse containing an invocation 
of the god Visnu in his Varaha incarnation. Then it is stated that 
the great lord of many kings, who acquired the kingdom by the 
prowess of his own arms, who was born in the lineage of the Calu- 
kyas, that were bom of Hariti, had Manavya as their gotra and had 
Svami-Mahasena as their tutelary deity, who was the son of Kirti- 
varman and grandson of [Pulikesi] made from Tatakodyama on 
Vaisakha Paurnamasi, a gift of the village Tiyaregrama to Deva- 
ganasvamin of Kasyapa gotra. The record closes with two usual 
imprecatory verses. 

The peculiarity of the record is that it does not give thfe name 
of .the grantor king. He must no doubt be Pulikesi II, the son of 
Klrtivarman as the grantor king in our inscription is said to be 
the son of Klrtivarman. Similarly the year when the grant was 
issued is not given, though the tithi and the month, are given, which, 
however, are of little importance. 

The two localities mentioned in the grant cannot at present be 
identified. The plates for various reasons seem to be spurious. 

No, IV, — A grant of the RdstraJcuta sovereign Oovinda III, 

This grant consists of three plates each measuring 11" by 6|". 
The second plate only is inscribed on both the sides. Each plate 
has a big hole in the left hand side meant for the ring joining the 
three plates together. The inscription consists of 68 lines distri- 
buted equally in the four sides of the writing. The characters are 
similar to those fotmd in Rastraktita grants. The language of the 
record is Sanskrit. At the end of the last line of the inscription 
the figues of Sankha, Cakra, Gadd and Padma are engraved, 
which is, I suppose, an extraordinary feature of this grant. 

The introductory portion of the inscription containing the 
description of the members of the Rastrakuta family from 
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Krsnaraja to Govinda III the grantor king of this grant, who is 
styled here as ParamahhaUaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Prithvt-vallabha Srimat Prahhutavarsa Sn Vallabha-Narendradevay 
meditating on the feet of P. M; P. Srimad Dharavarsadeva, is 
like that of other grants of Govinda III. But it is more identical 
with that in the Eadhanpur grant than in the Vani Dindori grant 
of the same king. The formal portion is of course different. 

The grant was issued by the king from Mayurakhandi from 
which at least three other grants were issued by the same king. 

The beneficiary in the present grant js (a Brahmana named) 
Pingakula, son of Sridharabhatta, of the Haridra gotra and Chan- 
doga Sakha, resident of (the village) Pariyali. 

The property granted to the beneficiary consists of the village 
Nandapura in the Dhank-Pippala bhxikti. The boundaries of the 
village are thus given : to the east the village Kandarika, to the 
south Vadagrama, to the west the village Vacculika and to the 
north the village Dahiyapippala. 

The date when the grant was issued is given in the first line 
of the third plate. It is mentioned as Vaisakha rnahaparvani in 
the Saka year 733. No other details of the date are given here 
like the week-day or the name of the Saihvatsara or the regular 
year, as are sometimes given in some other grants of the king. 

The writer of the present grant is Ariinaditya, son of Vatasa- 
raja, who is mentioned in at least two more grants of the same 
king. The Dutaka of the grant is altogether a new man named 
Nagabhata. 

The importance of the present grant is that it gives us the 
latest date for Govinda III. His successor Amoghavarsa ascended 
the throne in 814-15 A.D. Two grants of Govinda III dated Saka 
732 have been recently discovered: one issued on the full moon day 
of Pausa is published by R. B. R. Narasimhacarya in the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Mythic Society and the other issued on the full 
moon day of Vaisakha is noticed by Mr. V. R. Gupte in the 
Journal of Indian Hirtory, Vol. IV. R. B. Narasiihhacarya’s grant 
is later than Mr. Gupte’s grant. The present grant issued on 
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the full moon day of the month Vai^akha of the ^aka year 733 is 
exactly one year later than Mr. Gupte’s grant. 

No. V. — Asvi plates of the early Yadava Irammadeva, a 
feudatory of the Deccan Calukya Vikrarmditya VI, 
of Saka 1020. 

These plates were discovered in ihe village Asvl in the San- 
gamner Taluka of the Ahmednagar District in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Subsequently they were acquired by the Bharata Itihasa 
Saihsodhaka Mandala, Poona, and published in Marathi in the 
Quarterly of the Mandala by the late Mr. Pandurang N. Patwardhan . 

These are three plates containing a Sanskrit inscription in 
Nagari characters of 85 lines of writing. The record opens with 
an invocation of the god Sankara. Then the geneology of the 
donor of the grant is given thus. There was a king named Dridha- 
prahara, an incarnation of Visnu who hailed from Dvar^vatipattana 
and founded a town named Candradityapura. His son was Seuna- 
candra who founded a town named Seunapura in Sindinera. His 
son was Dhadiyappa. After him the following kings — Bhillama? 
Sriraja, Vaddiga, Bhillama II, Vesuka and Bhillama III — ^ruled 
successively. In the family of the last ruler was born Seunacandra, 
who defeated several kings and freed his kingdom from enemies 
after the death of Bhillama. Seunacandra’ s son was Irammadeva. 
He conquered the kingdom of seven parts (angas) which king Bhu- 
vanaikamalla could not conquer and gave it to king Paramardin. 
Irammadeva’s wife was Yogalla. 

The inscription then states that on Monday, the fifteenth of 
the dark half of Vaisakha in the Saka year 1020, Mahamandales- 
vara Irammadeva, ruling over Seunade^a, during the victorious 
rule of the Calukya sovereign Tribhuvanamalla Paramardideva 
issued a grant from the place Narmadapura on the bank of the 
Narmada . The beneficiaries were thirty-one Br ahmanas, the chief of 
whom, was named Kukalapandita of Kasyapa gotra, who had 
imigrated from Karahara. The property granted consisted of the 
village named Komkanegrama (modern Koihkanagaon in the 
Sangamner Taluka) situated in the Sangamanera sub-division of 84 
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villages under Srlnagara division of 1,000 villages in the Seuniule^. 
The grant was written by Palakarani Hariscandra. 

Four grants of the early Yadava family of Seunadesa were 
BO far known : the Sangamner grant of Saka 922 of Bhillama III, 
the Kalas-Budruk grant of Saka 948 of Bhillama III, and the Bas- 
sein and the Waghli grants of Saka 991 of Seunacandra. The 
present grant of Saka 1020 is the fourth and the latest. Except, 
of course, the formal portion it is almost identical with the Bassein 
grant of Seunacandra, the father of the donor of the present grant. 

Irammadeva is no doubt to be identified with Parammadeva, 
the son and successor of Seunacandra, as recorded in Hemadri’s 
Vratakhanda, In the MSS. of the Vratakhanda the spelling of the 
name is, however, found to be Parammadeva and not Irammadeva. 
The present record states in clear terms that Irammadeva was a 
loyal feudatory of the great Calukya sovereign Vikramaditya VI 
Paramardin, though nowhere in the long list of the sovereign’s 
feudatories is the name of the Yadava family found mentioned. 
In Hemadri’s Vratakhanda Irammadeva’s father Seunacandra is 
said to have saved Paramardin from a coalition of his enemies and 
to have placed him on the throne of Kalyana. But it is altogethe: 
silent about the valuable services of Irammadeva (or Paramma- 
deva according to its spelling of the name) to Paramardin as dis- 
tinctly recorded in our grant. 

The present inscription,' moreover, shows that the Yadava 
territories, i.e., Seunadesa, were at the time of the record extended 
in the north as far as the river Narmada, which must consequently 
be said to be the northern extremity of the vast empire of Vikra- 
maditya VI. We know already that a record of A.D. 1088 speaks 
of Vikramaditya VI crossing the Narmada and conquering the 
kings on the other side of the river. Another record of A.D. 1098 
shows that again he was in the northern part of his empire on the 
banks of the Narmada. Our grant supports that information. 

The Christian equivalent of the date of our grant is the 3rd 
May of 1098. The place Narmadapura cannot be identified.^ 

1 The above-mentioned grants will be fully edited in due course 
in the Epigraphia Indica, 



THREE MUGHAL PAINTINGS ON AKBAR^S RELIGIOUS 
DISCUSSIONS 

By Rev. H. Heras, SJ. 

One of the most interesting subjects in the study of Akbar’s 
reign are his discussions on religious systems. Unless their process 
is known, no historian can explain the evolution of Akbar’s 
religious mind from the mystic conceptions of Suffism to the 
purely political idealism of the Dln-Ilahi. His attempt at 
unifying India’s different creeds naturally sprang from these 
controversies, when he realized that the unity of India could never 
be expected from the multitude of religious believes and ideals 
professed in the country. Hence the great importance of the 
study of these famous disputes held under the patronage of the 
great Emperor. 

The authorities for the study are Badaoni and Abu-1 Faz 
among the Mussulmans ; Fr. Montserrate’s Commentarius, the still 
unpublished letters of Fr. Aquaviva and the Jesuit works based on 
these and other missionary documents lost at present. Von 
Noer and Vincent Smith have devoted particular study to these 
sources. The three contemporary paintings that constitute the 
subject of this paper, will now afford some other unknown 
circumstances referring to these religious controversies. 

Before describing these paintings it is necessary to give a 
short chronological account of the discussions. Great confusion 
has been created from the fact that they have never been studied 
chronologically. The result of this is that some people have 
imagined a meeting of the Jesuit Fathers with Dastur Meherji 
Rana, the famous Parsi Priest, a meeting which never took place, 
for the simple reason that they were never together at Akbar’s 
court. Even Vincent Smith himself perturbs the natural order 
of events. 

J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
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I. 

Akbar’s religious discussions were of two different kinds. 
For he promoted discussions between the followers of different 
Muhammadan sects and initiated likewise the famous religious 
controversies between the theologians of various religious creeds 
that lasted eleven years from 1573 to 1584. The great Emperor 
was extremely fond of religious discussions. “Discourses on 
Philosophy,” he said, “ have such a charm for me that they dis- 
tract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from listening 
to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected.”^ 
Akbar was by nature a mystic. He commenced the discussions 
between the different sects of Muhammadanism with a pure 
desire of knowing truth. Badaoni himself, who is well known 
for his antipathy towards the Emperor, at this time says of him 
as follows ; “ His Majesty spent whole nights in praising God. . . 
His heart was full of reverence for Him, who is the true Giver, and 
from a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes he would sit 
many a morning alone in prayer and meditation on a large flat 
stone of an old building which lay near the palace in a lovely 
spot, with his head bent over his chest, gathering the bliss of the 
early hours of dawn.” ^ 

In February 1575 he ordered the erection of a building 
intended for the holding of these religious discussions mnong the 
Mussulmans themselves. This edifice, the plot of which is a riddle 
to the archaeologists that visit the ruins of Fathpur-Sikri, received 
the appellation of ‘ Ibadat;Khaiia ’ or the House of Worship. There 
on Thursday evening after sunset the Emperor used to preside 
over the discussions among Saikhs, Sayyids, Ulama and Amirs 
till the little hours of the morrow. Smith says that “ the signature 
in September, 1579, of the Infallibility Decree which empowered 
Akbar to act as supreme arbiter of all questions of Muslim theology 
rendered vain the debates of the representatives of various schools 
of Muslim thought. The House of Worship was, I believe, disused 
from that year, and very probably was then pulled down.” ^ 


1 Happy Sayings, Blockman-Jarrett, Ain Akhari, III, p. 386. 

2 Badaoni, II, p. 203. (Lowe’s translation.) 

3 Smith, Akhar's “ House of Worship,^'' JRAS, 1917, p. 722. 
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The suspicion of Smith is evidently unfounded. It is really 
strange he did not remember a passage of the Akhar Nama, in 
which Abu-1 FazI says that ‘‘ one night, the assembly in the ‘ Ibadat- 
Khana ’ was increasing the light of truth by the presence of Padre 
Radif.'’ ^ This Padre cannot be other than Father Rodolfo 
Aquaviva, who arrived at Fathpur in 1580, a year after the 
Infallibility Decree was issued. Equally ungrounded is the follow- 
ing statement of the same author : ‘‘ The later debates, which 
were carried on by doctors of various religions, not by Mussulmans 
only, seem to have been always conducted in the private 
apartments of the palace.” ^ 

These doctors of strange religions who met by Akbar’s order 
to discuss the truth of their own beliefs were Hindus, Parsis, 
Christians and Jains. Sikhs were known to the Emperor much 
later, when he established his court at Lahore. Smith affirms 
that '' Akbar does not seem to have known any Buddhist 
scholars. ” ® Again, one of the paintings we are going to describe 
will throw new light upon this statement. Let it be enough for 
the present to quote these words of Abu-1 Fazl : The 

Shahinshah’s court became the home of the inquirers of the seven 
climes, and the assemblage of the wise of every religion and sect.” 

The Hindu influence was not due to a special teacher summoned 
to the court. Akbar’s constant dealings ^with Hindus, and 
specially his relations with both his Hindu wives and his friend Birbal 
were the causes of his liking for Hindu ceremonies and customs. 
“ The accursed Birbar (Birbal),” says Badaoni, “ tried to persuade 
the Emperor, that since the sun gives light to all, and ripens all 
grain, fruits and products of the earth, and supports the life of 
mankind, therefore that Imninary should be the object of worship 
and veneration ; that the face should be turned towards the rising 
and not towards the setting sun, which is the west ; that man 
should venerate fire, water, stones and trees and all nature objects, 
even down to cows and their dung ; that he should adopt the 

* AJd)ar Nama, III, p. 368. (Beveridge’s translation.) 

5 Smith, op, cit, 

® Smith, Akbar, p. 162, note 1. 

7 Akhar Nama, III, p. 366. 
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sectarian mark, and Brahmanical thread ... He prohibited the 
slaughter of cows, and the eating of their flesh, because the Hindus 
devoutly worship them, and esteem their dung as pure/'® 

IL 

His first Parsi acquaintance seems to have been the Naos^ri 
Mobed Dastur Meherji Eana, whom he met in 1573 at the time 
of his war against Surat. At this early date Akbar was taught 
the tenets and misteries of Zoroastrianism, and the Dastur was 
called to his court later on, at least during the year 1578 till the 
beginning of 1579.^ From this time Akbar was much influenced 
by Parsi ideas, so much so that even Blockman says that ‘‘ Akbar, 
though a Sufi in his heart, was a Parsi by his rites.” He went 
so far as to adopt the Persian names for the months and days and 
celebrate the fourteen Parsi festivities.^^ Badaoni records the 
following items referring to Parsi influence : Fire-worshippers 

also came from Nausari in Gujrat, proclaimed the religion of 
Zardusht (Zaratustra) as the true one, and declared reverence to 
fire to be superior to every other kind of worship. They also attracted 
the Emperor’s regard, and taught him the peculiar terms, the 
ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kaianians (Sasanians). 
At last he ordered that the sacred fire should be made over to the 
charge of Abu-1 Fazl, and after the manner of the Kings of Persia, 
in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he should take care it was 
» never extinguished night or day, for that is one of the signs of 
God, and one light from the many lights of His creation.”^^ 
Fr. Rodolfo Aquaviva in a letter dated September 27th, 1582, to 
Father Ruy Vicente, Jesuit Provincial at Goa, says as follows : 

The Emperor brings confusion into the court by the many 
novelties daily introduced, among other things, the giving praise 
to creatures as the Sun and Moon ... Two or three days after their 
Lent has commenced, a new Easter has been introduced called 

8 Badaoni, II, p. 26S. 

® J. Modi, The Parsecs at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rand 
(Bombay, 1903). 

10 JASB, XXXVIT, N.S., p. 14. 

11 Modi, op. ciU, p. 27. 

lii Badaoni, II, pp. 268-9. 
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‘ Meijan ’ (Mehijan), on which it is commanded that all the chiefs 
be dressed out in State, and listen to music and dances. I inquired 
of the Emperor’s astrologers, and they told me that it was a feast 
observed by the ancient fire- worshipping kings of Persia.”^^ 

Akbar’s thaiikfulness towards the Dastur is shown by the 
fact that the Emperor granted him 200^ bighas (about 160 acres) 
of land as subsistence allowance. 

Dastur Meherji Bana’s son also visited Akbar’s court after 
his father’s death, that occurred in 1691.^® He could have met 
the Jesuits of the third mission (1596-1606). 

“ Akbar,” says Vincent Smith, ‘‘probably found more personal 
satisfaction in Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Parsees, than in 
any other of the numerous religions examined by him so critically 
in his odd, detached manner. The close connexion with Persia 
always maintained by his family, and his manifested preference 
for Iranian rather than Mughal officers, predisposed him to look 
with a favourable eye on the creed and religious philosophy of 
Iran.” 


III. 

One year had elapsed since the Parsi priest had left Fathpur 
when the first three Jesuits arrived at the court summoned by the 
Emperor. “ The Fathers,” says Montserrate, “ were delighted at 
the King’s kindly reception and were conducted rejoicing to their 
quarters. For they were persuaded that these signs foretold the 
speedy conversion of the King to the true religion and worship 
of Christ. Fr. Montserrate also gives full details of the reli- 
gious discussions between the Fathers and the Muhammadans. 
These discussions were, according to him, held at night and in the 
presence of Akbar himself. Montserrate was present at these 
discussions during the first year of their stay at Fathpur. In 
1581 he accompanied Akbar in his expedition to Kabul, and 

British Museum, Marsden M8S»^ No. 9854. 

1-^ Modi, op. dt., p. 8. 

15 Smith, Akbar, p. 163. 

l« Ibid. p. 162. 

17 The Commentary of Fr, Montserrate, p. 28. 
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upon his coming back lie left the court for good. During the 
third year only Aquaviva was defending the Christian doctrine. 
In fact he was a very good theologian and even during the first 
year he was the leader of the Christian party. 

When narrating the events of the court in the year 1580, 
Badaoni relates the following interesting episode : At this time 
the Emperor sent Shaikh Jamal Bakhtiyar to bring Shaikh Qutb- 
ud-din of Jalesar, who was a majzub and intoxicated with the 
Divine Love. When Qutb-ud-din came, the Emperor brought 
him to a conference with some Christian priests, and philosophers, 
and great law-authorities of the age. After a discussion the Shaikh 
exclaimed : ‘ Let us make a peat fire, and in the presence of His 
Majesty we will pass through it, and whichever gets safely through 
it will prove thereby the truth of his religion.’ The fire was made. 
The Shaikh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and 
said to him : ‘ Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the 
priests had the courage to go”.^® 

Abu-1 Fazl narrates the discussion held at the Ibadat-Khtoa, 
mentioned above, in the following w^ay : ‘‘ One night the assem- 
bly in the Ibadat-Khana was increasing the light of truth. Padre 
Eadif (Kodolfo Aquaviva), one of the Nazarene sages, who was 
singular for his understanding and ability, was making points in 
the feast of intelligence. Some of the untruthful bigots came 
forward in a blundering way to answer him. Owing to the calm- 
ness of the august assembly, and the increasing light of justice, 
it became clear that each of these was weaving a circle of old 
acquisitions, and was not following the highway of proof, and that 
the explanation of the riddle of truth was not present to their 
thoughts. The veil was nearly being stripped, once for all, from 
their procedure. They were ashamed, and abandoned such dis- 
course, and applied themselves to perverting the words of the 
Gospels. But they could not silence their antagonist by such 
arguments. The Padre quietly and with an air of conviction 
said : ' Alas, that such things should be thought to be true ! In 
fact, if this faction have such an opinion of our Book, and regard 


Badaoni, II, p. 308. 
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the Furgan (Kuran) as the pure word of God, it is proper that a 
heaped fire be lighted. We shall take the Gospels in our hands 
and the Ulama of that faith shall take their book and then let 
us enter that testing-place of truth. The escape of any one will 
be a sign of his truthfulness* The liverless and black-hearted 
fellows wavered, and in reply to the challenge had recourse to 
bigotry and wrangling.”^® 

Aquaviva himself in a letter to the Rector at Goa of Septem- 
ber, 1580, describes the effect of his assertions among the orthodox 
Mussulmans : They call Jesus a prophet,’’ says he, “ but they 

deny him the title of Son of God. I do not know such a Jesus. 
I cannot speak of Jesus save as Son of God. But when to soothe 
my spirit I say ‘ Jesus Christ the Son of God,’ then my affliction 
•is multiplied, for one cries out ‘ Stafarla ’ (Istaghfaru-llah), an 
exclamation of disgust ; another closes his eyes ; one laughs, 
another blasphemes. 

At this time Christian influence at Akbar’s court was visible 
to all. Badaoni writes to this effect : “ Learned monks also 
from Europe, who are called Padre and have an infallible head, 
called Papa, who is able to change religious ordinances as he may 
deem advisable for the moment, and to whose authority kings 
must submit, brought the Gospel and advanced proofs for the 
Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity under good 
auspices, and charged Abu-1 Fazl to translate the Gospel. Instead 
of the usual Bisrnillah-irrahrnan-irrahiny the following line 
was used : — 

Ai nami vey Gesu Christu 
(0 Thou whose name is Jesus Christ), 
that is ‘0 Thou, whose name is merciful and very bountiful.’ 
Shaikh FaizI added to this the hemistich : — 

Subhanaka la siwaka ya hu 

(We praise Thee, There is no one besides Thee, 0 God). 

Ahbar Nama, III, pp. 268-9. 

20 Bartoli, Misaione al Oran Mogor del P, Bidolfo Aqtiaviva, p. 197. 
(Piaoezza, 1819.) 
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And the attributes of the accursed Antichrist and his qualities 
were ascribed by those accursed men to His Lordship the best 
pf the Prophets (God bless him and his family and preserve him 
from all impostors I 

IV. 

Fr. Aquaviva had not yet left Fathpur when in the year 1582 
the famous Jain Guru Hlravijaya Suri arrived at the court of 
Akbar. The Emperor had made his acquaintance at Ahmadabad 
upon his return from Kabul.^*^ The Guru obtained from the 
Emperor the concession of setting free the caged birds and to give 
up hunting. Moreover the famous tank called Dabul at Fathpur, 
which abounded in fish, was offered to Hira so as to stop fishing 
at that place. “The Emperor,*’ says Aquaviva in the above* 
quoted letter, “ brings confusion into the court by the many 
novelties daily introduced, among other things .... the 
abstaining from meat from Saturday night and all Sunday . . 

In general it is forbidden to sell any meat in the market, and 
we are generally unable to get any to eat on Sundays.**^® 
“ At this time,” says also Badaoni, “ His Majesty promulgated 
some of his new-fangled decrees. The killing of animals on the 
first day of the week was strictly prohibited . . . ., also 

during the first eighteen days of the month of FarWardin, 
the whole of the month of Aban, and on several other days, 
to please the Hindus. This order was extended over the whole 
realm and punishment was inflicted on every one who acted 
against the command. Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts the Emperor abstained altogether from meat, 
as a religious penance, gradually extepding the several fasts 
during a year over six months and even more, with a view to 
eventually discontinue the use of meat altogether. 

Jain influence at Akbar’s court continued till 1584. 
Vijayasena Stiri, Shanti Chandra Suri and Bhanu Chandra Suri 

21 Badaoni, 11, pp. 267-8. 

22 Cf. Smith, Akbar, p. 166. 

28 British Museum Maraden MSS, No. 9854. 

2* Badaoni, II, p. 331. 
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carried on the work commenced by Hiravijaya Suri.^ In the 
funeral monument of the latter there is an inscription that men- 
tions Akbar in honorific terms. 

Did Hiravijaya Suri and Fr. Aquaviva ever discuss together 
about religious matters ? Though there is no mention of such 
controversies in any contemporary source, anyhow I feel sure 
that such debates actually took place, as this was precisely the 
fanciful curiosity of Akbar. The fact that Montserrate does not 
say anything about debates with the Jaina guru does not prove 
anything, since they occurred during the third year of Aquaviva’s 
stay at Fathpur, after Montserrate had already left the court. 

Such is the brief sketch of these famous historical discussions 
we wished to premise before the study of the three paintings. 
These paintings belong to the Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka 
Mandala, Poona. They came originally to Poona, from the 
court of Agra, in the time of the Peshwas. That was the time 
during which many a Mughal painting found its way to the glo- 
rious capital of Maharashtra. 

V. 

A slight study of these three paintings will make us aware 
that not all the religious discussions were held in the Ibadat- 
Khana. Was the cause of this the fact that this building had been 
pulled down by Akbar’s order, as Smith suspects ? We do not 
know. What we may affirm is that the Ibadat-Khana was still 
existing in 1580. Now, one of these pictures at least represents 
a scene prior to this year, as will be proved later on. In the three 
paintings the discussions are held in open air. In two of them 
(Nos. 1 and 2) the scenery is the same : a hill in the background, 
from the top of which a water-fall descends into the valley. One 
of them shows also some trees next to the hill. The third paint- 
ing does not represent the hill and the water-fall. Anyhow, could 
not the place be the same, looked at from another point of view ? 
There are also several trees in this third painting and among them 
a small shed. 

25 Cf. Lalla, Rise of the Mughal Empire, I, pp. 160-3. 

26 Ep, Ind. V, p. 44, App. No. 308, and II, pp. 68, 60. 
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What is this place represented in the paintings where these 
discussions were occasionally held ? After a careful survey of the 
ridge of Fathpur and its surroundings, the last month of March, 

I am inclined to thinlc that the spot where these celebrated meet- 
ings took place was the old garden at the foot of the hill north- 
west to it, (next to the Hiram Minar), of which there are still 
now several traces. Thus the hill so roughly represented in the 
paintings would be the same hill of Fathpur. Notliing is seen of 
the water-fall, at present. But that being, as it appears, a place 
where the Emperor could enjoy the cool evening hours in the 
midst of trees and flowers, there we may easily locate a water-fall 
descending from the ridge itself, by which both the atmosphere 
would be refreshed and the plants and trees watered. 

The debates represented in the first two paintings, although 
evidently held in the same place are not the same. One of them 
(No. 1) is held at night. The other during day-time. The 
personages moreover are not the same in both the paintings. Akbar 
and his son Prince Salim are sitting on the ground in No. 1, while 
they appear seated on a platform in No. 2. In both Akbar and 
Salim have beads round their necks according to Hindu 
custom. The two persons that sit before Akbar and his son, in 
No. 1, are two old Mussulmans, the one in front of Akbar being 
evidently his well-known friend and councillor Abu-1 Fazl. The 
other opposite Prince Salim seems to be Abu-1 FazFs elder brother 
Shaikh FaizI. The disputants are seated on the foreground of the 
picture. There are among them some Muhammadans and some 
Hindus. An old man with a white flowing beard and a young 
braman with his hair shaved and tied up in Southern-India 
fashion are the most prominent among the latter. 

In painting No. 2 the two persons seated in front of Akbar 
and Prince Salim are quite different. One of them with grown 
uncombed hair is apparently a Hindu Sannyasi. The other one, 
in front of Prince Salim, is evidently a Parsi Dastur. His long 
flowing white jania, his white pa^gdi, or turban, his long beard are 
characteristic notes of a Mobed. His aquiline nose also denotes 
Persian origin. He wears big round earrings. This Mobed can- 
not be but the famous Dastur Meherji Eana. The painting 
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discloses moreover some other signs of Parsi influence. In midst 
of a crown of debaters, among whom there are two bare-headed 
persons, who may be supposed to be two joghis, there are several 
dishes with bread, fruits and other eatables and four lights. Two 
of them, placed on the imperial dais itself, are candles covered 
with a wire bell or cover. The other pair of lights are of a very 
queer manufacture ; they look like two acetylene lamps. One 
of them is producing much smoke. Now these lights in the middle 
of a meeting held during day cannot be explained but through the 
Parsi influence that was the guide of Akbar’s proceeding for a time. 
Looking at these lighted candles and lamps one of Akbar’s happy 
sayings comes naturally to our memory : ''To light a candle is 
to commemorate the (rising of the) sun. To whomsoever the 
sun sets, what other remedy hath he but this ? In fact 
from March, 1580, whenever the lamps and candles w’ere lighted 
in the interior of his palace, the whole court was ordered to rise 
respectfully.^*^ 

Painting No. 3 is perhaps the most beautiful among the three. 
Tlie discussion is celebrated in the absence of Akbar. Three of 
the seven persons debating are evidently Mussulmans ; two of 
them seem to be Mullahs dressed in white, and the other is perhaps 
an Amir. In the left corner there are two persons, of whom the 
first seems to be a Hindu. The other person in the foreground 
cannot be easily identified. On the other side of the painting, 
seated next to the Mussulmans there is a cleanshaven person 

27 Blockman-Jarrett, Ain AJcbari, III, p. 393. 

28 Badaoni, II, p. 269. A more careful examination of this painting, 
long after I read this paper before the Society, inclined me to suspect that 
the Dastur represented there is not Dastur Meherji Rana. He was at 
Akbar’s court from 1578 till 1579, when Prince Salim was at most 10 years 
old. Now the painting in question represents Prince Salim as a youth over 
20. Hence the Dastur opposite to him cannot be the Rana. Yet 1 have 
no doubt that he is a Dastur. On the other hand we know that the 
Rana’s son, Dastur Kaikobad, also was for a time Akbar’s guest. In 1595 
Akbar granted 100 bighas of land to him in addition to the 200 granted to 
his father (Cf. Modi, o. c., p. 8). By this time Prince Salim was 26 years 
old. Hence the Dastur of this painting may be Dastur Kaikobad, the son 
of Dastur Meherji Rana. 
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of intelligent look. His head-dress and cloak reveal that he is 
a Buddhist monk. My opinion would not be supported by Mr. 
Vincent Smith, but the fact that Abu-1 Fazl say that for a long 
time past scarce any trace of them (Buddhist Monks) has existed 
in Hindustan ” 2 ® does not prove anything in favour of Smith’s 
supposition. A Buddhist monk could be easily summoned by 
Akbar from Kashmir or from Nepal or even from Tibet. Who 
this disciple of Gautama was that took part in the religious debates 
at Akbar ’s court is, of course, unknown. 

The other person in the right corner in the foreground is 
beyond doubt a European, as both his complexion and the trim- 
ming of his hair and beard show. And even the profile of his 
forehead and nose are characteristically Roman. He cannot be 
other than Fr. Rodolfo Aquaviva. His blackish tunic is the 
soutaine of a Roman Catholic Priest. It is slightly open over 
his chest disclosing a portion of a white shirt. His right hand 
holds a fruit taken most likely from an assortment on the floor. 
It seems to be an apple or perhaps a chiko. The serene attitude 
of his face agrees with the contemporaries’ account of it. They 
always said that the virtues that adorned his soul could be seen 
through the dignity of his face and the gentleness of his eyes.‘^^^ 

After these short notes, the historical importance of the paint- 
ings would appear manifest. The Mughal painters were extremely 
realistic and very faithful in portraiture.^^ These pictures are 
like real photographs of those famous debates that influenced 
so much Akbar’s life and politics. Moreover, we have in these 
paintings doubtless portraits of the Parsi Mobed Dastur Meherji 
Rana and the Jesuit Priest Blessed Rodolfo Aquaviva, the cham- 
pions of two of the foreign creeds discussed at the court of Akbar. 


2 ® Ain AJcbari, III, p. 212. 

30 Cf. Souza, Oriente Conquistado, II, pp. 121-2. 

31 Cf. Brown, Indian Painting under the Mughals, pp. 141-62. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON PRTHVIRAJA RASA 
By R. R, Halder, 

Assistant Curatob, Rajput \na Museum, Ajmeb 

This epic poem, Pfthviraja Rasa, is generally believed to be 
the work of Cand Bardai, the court poet of P|rthvlr§,ja, who is 
supposed to have written it in the time of the famous Cauhana 
Prthviraja III. of Ajmer, i.e., in the twelfth century A.D., using 
the so-called Anand form of the Vikrama era, which is said to be 
less by 90 or 91 than the ordinary Vikrama era. It is a wonder 
that scholars like V. A. Smith^ and others have been led to believe 
in the genuineness of the book and in the existence of such an 
era. 

My object in writing this paper is to show as briefly as possible 
that, in the said poem, almost all the dates of the incidents connect- 
ed with the life of Prthviraja, the hero of the book — let alone other 
personages — are false and that most of the incidents cannot happen 
at all. 

Before examining the dates let us try to gather what we can 
about Prthviraja. In order to do this, we have to commence 
from his grandfather, Arnoraja, who ruled from Samvat 1196^-1207^ 
(A.D. 1139-1150). Arnoraja was succeeded by Jagadeva,^ who 
being a murderer^ of his father seems to have been quickly dethro- 

1 Smith ; Early History of India, p. 42, n. 2. For Dr. Barnett’s view 
see Antiquities of India, p. 95. 

2 Progress Peport of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 
1909-10, p. 62. 

8 The Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVI, p.l0. The battle between Kumarapala 
and Arnoraja in S. 1207 shows that Arnoraja was a ruler at that period. 

* His name is given in the genealogy of the Cauhans at the end of 
Prabandhakosa and also in Hamrniramahdkdvya, Canto II, ^loka, 62. See 
also Ind. Ant VoL VIII, p. 69. 

PrthvirSjavijaya, canto 7, ^loka, 12. 

J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
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ned® by his younger brother Visaladeva (Vigraharaja IV), who 
ruled from Saihvat 1210^-20® (A.D. 1163-63). The throne then 
naturally passed first to his own son Amaragangeya and then to 
Jagadeva’s son Prfchvibhata (Prthviraja II), who is said to have 
conquered the lord of Sakambhari, probably Visaladeva’s son 
Amaragangeya, and ruled from Sariivat 1224®-26^® (A.D. 1167-69). 
This shows that Visaladeva died between S. 1220 and S. 1224, or 
A.D. 1163 a7id 1167, that is^ before S. 1224 (A.D. 1167). Next 
came Somesvara, who ruled from S. 1226^^-34^^ (A.D. 1169-77). It is 
said that shortly after the birth of Somesvara, his maternal grand- 
father Siddharaja Jayasiihha of Gujarat brought the infant to his 
own residence, and it was Kumarapala, his successor, who brought 
up the child. This shows that SomesVara was in his childhood 
when Kumarapala came to the throne in S. 1199^^ (A.D. 1142). 

Again, Somesvara is said to have killed the king of Kaunkana 
and after that event married the daughter of the Kalacuri king 
of Tripuri, of w’hom Prthviraja \vas bom on the 12th day of 
Jyestha.^^ 


® Same was the case with Udayasimha I. of Mewar, who being a parricide 
was dethroned by his younger brother Rayamal. 

7 The inscribed Harakelinataka of Vigraharaja IV. preserved in the 
Raj pu tana Museum, Ajmer. 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 218. 

9 Ind. Ant. Vol. 41, p. 17, 

10 JBAS. 1886, pt. I, p. 46. 

11 JBAS. 1886, pt. I, p. 42. 

3Tf II ^ 

^1^ ^ vinpublished inscription of Amvalda in Mewar. 

IS PrlJivirajavijaya, Cantos 6 and 7, ^lokaa 36 and 11 respectively. 

1* Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 213. 

aw H II 

Prthvirdjavijaya, Canto 7, ^hlcas 15-16. 

w «q«na; ii 


Ibid. Canto 8, iloica 30. 
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The king of Kauhkana referred to above was evidently Malli- 
karjuna^® of northern Kauhkana belonging to the Silara dynasty, 
whose last inscription is dated Saka Saihvat 1082^^ (A.D. 1160), 
while the first inscription of his successor, Aparaditya is dated 
Saka Saihvat 1084^® (A.D. 1162). Hence Somesvara must have 
killed Mallikarjuna sometime between Saka Saihvat 1082 and 
1084 (A.D. 1160 and 1162), and consequently his (Somesvara) 
marriage with the daughter of the Kalacuri king must have taken 
place after Saka Saihvat 1082 (1160 A.D.), so that Prthvtraja was 
lorn sometime after Saha Samvat 1082, or V. S. 12J7, or A.D. 1160. 

Now, it appears from the account of Visaladeva’s death that 
before he passed to the next world, Visaladeva was gratified to 
learn the news of two sons being born to his brother SomesVara.^® 
The death of Visaladeva has been shown above to have occurred 
before S. 1224 (A.D. 1167). Hence Prthvtraja was horn before 
S. 1224 (A.D. 1167). Thus, from the above we conclude that 
Prthvtraja was born between Samvats 1217 and 1224, or A.D. 1160 
andll^l. He ruled from S. 123620-4921 (A.D. 1179-92) and his father 
Somesvara from S. 1226-34 (A.D. 1169-77). This shows that the 
death of Somesvara and the accession of Prthviraja must have 
occurred between S. 1234 and 1236 (A.D. 1177 and 1179). 

For brevity’s sake, let the dates of the important events only 
as given in Prthviraja Rasa be taken as follows : 

I. The date of birth of Prthviraja, S. 1115.22 
II. The attack of Bholabhim of Gujarat on Salakh, the 
ruler of Abu, S. 1136.23 


1® In Prabandhacmtdniani (p. 203), Mallikarjuna is said to have 
been killed by Ambada, minister of Kumarapala. 

17 Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. I, pt. I, p. 186. 

1® Ibid. p. 186. 

PrthiArajavijaya, Canto 8, ^loka 53. 

20 arm 

unpublished inscription of Lohari in Mewaf. 

21 Duff : The Chronology of Indian p. 168. 

22 Rdsosdr, p, 15, Adiparva (First Period). 

23 Ibid. p. 46, Bholdrdi Samaya (12th period). 
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III. The capture of Shihabu-d-Din Ghurl by Pythvlr&ja, S. 

1136.24 

IV. The marriage of Prthviraja with IcchanI, S. 1136.25 

V. The adoption of Prthviraja to the throne of Delhi, S. 

1138.25 

VI. The confrontment of the armies of Shihabu-d-Din and 
Prthviraja, S. 1140.2^ 

VII. The date of birth of Samyogita, daughter of Jayacandra 
of Kanauj, S. 1133.28 

VIII. The attack of Prthviraja on Kanauj, S. 1151.2® 

IX. The last battle between Prthviraja and Shihabu-d-Din 
Ghuri, S. 1158.30 

Now, as regards I, this date of birth of Prthviraja is incorrect, 
since he has been shown above to have born between Samvats 1217 
and 1224 (A.D. 1160 and 1167). People^^ have maintained that the 
dates of Prthviraja Rasa are to be referred to the (so called) Anand 
Vikrama Saihvat, which is less by 90 or 91 than the ordinary 
reckoning and that the dates in the said book are found to be cor- 
rect by adding 90 or 91 to them. Even on this hypothesis, it will 
be seen in this case as well as in others that the dates do not come 
to be correct by making the necessary allowance, viz,^ by adding 
90 or 91 to them. 

II. So far as my knowledge goes, there is no mention of a 
king named Salakh among the rulers of Abu in any inscription, 
or other reliable documents. Between Samvats 1123 and 1201, 
possibly the rulers of Abu were Dhruva])hata and Eamadeva, as 

Ibid. p. 53, Salakh Yuddha Sainuya (13th period). 

25 Ibid. p. 53. 

25 Ibid. p. 63, DilMana Prastdva (18th period). 

27 Ibid. p. 150, Kaimds Yuddha (43rd period). 

28 Ibid. p. 167, Vinaya Mangala (46th period). 

29 Ibid. p. 252, Kanavaja Kathd (61st period). 

39 Ibid. p. 416, Vadi Laddi Saniaya (66th period). 

31 JR AS. 1906, pp. 500-1. Annual Report on the search for Hindi 
wanuscripts, 1900, pp. 3-10. Prthviraja Rase ki prathama Samrakshd, pp. 
20-45, in Hindi by Pt. Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya. 
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may be inferred from the inscription^^ of Abu, dated S, 1287 (A.D. 
1230). Dharavarsa ruled over Abu from S. 1220 to S. 1276 
(A.D. 1163 to 1219),^^ and Bholabhim (Bhimdeva II) of Gujarat 
ascended the throne in S. 1236^^ (A.D. 1179). Hence, the attack of 
Bholabhim on Abu in S. 1136, or 1226 according to the above 
theory, is impossible. 

III. The first, recorded^^ invasion of ^ihabu-d-Dln was in 
the A.H. 571 (A.D. 1175). Besides, Prthviraja ascended the 
throne after S. 1234 (A.D. 1177). Hence, the capture of ^ihabu-d- 
Dm by Prthviraja is not likely either in S. 1136, or in S. 1226 
(A.D. 1079, or 1169). 

IV. Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVI, p. 50 may be referred 
for this. 

V. It is said in Prthviraja Rasa that the king Anahgapala of 
Delhi married his daughter Kamala to Somesvara and adopted as 
his successor their issue Prthviraja, whom he handed over the 
reign of government and went away for pilgrimage. 

There was no king named Anahgapala at Delhi during the time 
of Somesvara, because, since the period of Visaladeva, Delhi was 
the fief of Ajmer. Besides, Somesvara married, as shown above, 
the daughter (Karpurdevi)*^^ of the Haihaya king of Tripuri. 

VI. This is unlikely for reasons expressed in No. III. 

VII. It is said in the Rasa that Vijayapala, king of Kanauj 
attacked the Somavarhh king Mukundadeva of Katak, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala’s son Jayacandra, to 
whom a daughter named Samyogita was born in 8. 1133. 


32 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 201. 

33 Ind. Ant. Vol. 56, p. 48. 

34 Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 213. 

35 Duff’s Chronology, p. 161. 

Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 169. 

Raverty’s TabaJcdt-i-Ndsir%, p. 449. 

36 Ind. Ant., Vol. LVI, p. 11. la Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 177, the 
ruler of Delhi contemporary with Prthviraja is said to be one named 
Cawand Rili. 

87 Ind Ant. Vol. VIII, p. 60. 
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The name of Jayacandra’s father was Vijayacandra (and 
not Vijayapala), who ruled from S. 1224^®-26^® (A.D. 1167-69). 
During this period, Katak was in all probability under the 
GangdvamH^^ and not SomavamH kings and there was no king 
named Mukundadeva either in the Somavamsi or Gafigavaih^i 
family reigning at that period in Katak or elsewhere. 

The marriage, therefore, of Jayacandra with the daughter of 
Mukundadeva, and the subsequent birth of Saihyogita in S. 1133, 
or 1223 according to the Anand form, seem to be fabrications. 

VIII. The king Jayacandra of Kanauj, says Prithvirdja 
Rasa, performed the Rajasuyayajmi and a Svayamvam for his 
daughter Samy5gita, in which he invited Prthviraja of Ajmer, 
Samarasimha of Mewar and others. On their refusal to attend the 
ceremony, both of them were attacked by Jayacandra’s armies, 
which were unfortunately defeated. Thereupon, Jayacandra 
caused public dishonour to Prthviraja by erecting a gold image of 
his (Prthviraja,) in place of a door-keeper. Being enraged at 
this insult, Prthviraja attacked Kanauj in S. 1151 and, having 
defeated Jayacandra, returned victorious with Samyogita, 
whom he married shortly afterwards. 

It is pointed above that the circumstances in which the mar- 
riage of Jayacandra of Kanauj with the daughter of Mukundadeva 
took place are not worthy of belief. There is also no mention of 
a Rajasuyayajna or a Svayamvam of Samyogita being performed by 
Jayacandra in any inscription, manuscript, etc. Even in Ram- 
bhamanjari Natikd of Nayacandra Suri, of which Jayacandra is 
the hero, there is no such evidence. Hence, we find no such reason 
as given in the book for the attack of Prthviraja upon Kanauj. 

IX. This is the only date connected with the life of Prbhvl- 
raja, which is verified to be correct by historical facts, thereby 
lending considerable support to the upholders of the Anand Vik- 
rama Saihvat. The last battle between Prthvir&ja and Shihabu- 


38 Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p. 118. 

3» Ibid. p. 120. 

40 Ep, Ind, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 63. 
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d-Din fflitirl was fought in Saihvat 1249^^ (A.D. 1192), and this 
date is obtained by adding 91 to S. 1158 given in Prthviraja Rasa. 

Let some of the incidents narrated in the Poem be considered 
now : 

(1) It is said in PrtJivirdja Rasa that the king Vijayap^ of 
Kanauj came upon the king Anahgapala of Delhi, but was defeated 
by the combined armies of Anahgapala and SomesVara.*^ 

(2) Vijayapala attacked Bholabhim of Pattanpura 

(Anhilvada)/^ 

(3) Prthviraja of Ajmer, Samarasiihha of Mewar, and 
Pajjuna of Amber are said to be contemporary kings. 

(4) The marriage of Prthviraja with Sasivrata,^® daughter of 
Bhana, the Yadava king of Devagiri, and that of Prthviraja’s 
sister Prtha^® with Samarasiihha of Mewar. 

(5) The peculiar circumstances in which the deaths of Prth- 
viraja, his poet Canda and of Shihabu-d-Din Ghuri occurred 
at Ghazni. 

(6) The succession of Eensi to the throne of Delhi after the 
death of his father Prthviraja, etc., etc.^® 

As regards No. (1), there was no king named Anahgapala 
at Delhi in the time of SomesVara, because Delhi was under the 
Cauhans of Ajmer since the time of Visaladeva as already 
mentioned. 

Similarly in No. (2), the attack of Vijayapala (Vijayacandra) 
on Pattanapura under Bholabhim (Bhimdeva II) is impossible 
as Bholabhim ruled^» from S. 1235 to 1298 (A.D. 1179-1241) and 
Vijayacandra from S. 1224-25 (A.D. 1168-69). 

41 Duff’s Chronology, p. 168. 

Brigg’s Ferishtu, Vol. I, p. 171-77. 

42 Rdsosar, p. 15 (First period). 

. 43 ihid. p. 166 (45th period). 

44 Ibid. pp. 70-71 and p. 142 (21st and 40th periods respectively.) 

45 Ibid. p. 93 ff. (25th period). 

45 Ibid, pp. 70-71 (21st period). 

47 Ibid, pp. 429-47 (67th period). 

48 Ibid. p. 449 ff. (68th period). 

48 Ind, AnU VoL VI, p, 213. 
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Considering ISTo. 3 Prtbviraja of Ajmer reigned from S. 1236-49 
(A.D. 1179-92), Samarasiihlia of Meway from S. 1330^^-58®^ (A.D, 
1273-1301), while the date of Pajjuna of Amber, who was the 13th 
in successions^ from Vajradama (S. 1034^^ — A.D. 977), falls about 
the middle of the 13th Century A.D., if an average reign of twenty 
years be assigned to each of the rulers between Vajradama and 
Pajjuna. Therefore, the three kings could not be contemporary. 

Considering No. (4) it is known that Bhillama was the 
founders^ of Devagiri in S. 1244 (A.D. 1187), t.e., only five years 
before the death of Prthviraja. During the reign of Prthviraja, 
there was no king named Bhana among the Yadava rulers of 
Devagiri.s"’ 

As regards the marriage of Prthviraja’s sister Prtha with 
Samarasimha, the absurdity is evident, since there is an interval 
of about 100 years between the reigns of Prthviraja of Ajmer and 
Samarasimha of Mewar. 

In respect of No. (5), it is said in the Rasa that Prthviraja 
was taken captive and carried to Ghazni by 8hihabu-d-Dln Ghuri. 
Under a plan devised by the poet Cand, who managed, however, 
to reach that place, >%ihabu-d-Dln was killed by an arrow of 
Prthviraja, who along with his poet Cand, committed suicide 
immediately. 

This is a guess work, since we know that Prthviraja was 
defeated near Thanesar in A.D. 1 1 92 by Sliihabu-d-Din Ghurl and 
put to death shortly after w-ards.^^^ 

Shihabu-d-Din was assassinated on his return from Lahore 
by a heretic, or by a band of Kliokars in A.H. 602 (A.D. 1206).^^ 

50 The first inscription of the time of Samarasimha is dated S. 1330. 
Wiener Zeitschrift, Vol. 21, p. 143. 

51 Ind. Ant. Vol. LV, p. 11, n. 1. 

52 Muhnot Nainsy’s Khydta (Manuscript), pp. 63-64. 

53 Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India^ Vol. II, p. 376. 

54 Duff’s Chronology, p. 165. 

55 Ihid. p. 310. 

56 Ibid. p. 168. 

Brigg’s FerishUi, Vol. I, p. 177. 

57 Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, pp. 185-86. 
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With regard to No. (6), it is known that after Pythviraja’s 
death, his son Govindaraja (Gola), succeeded his father to the 
throne of Ajmer. The statement about Rensi’s succession, 
therefore, seems to be a fiction. 

Thus, we see from the accounts given in the book as well as 
from their dates that the work Prthvtrdja Rasa is not genuine and 
that it was not composed at any rate in the time of Prthviraja, or 
within a reasonable period, say a century or two, from him. Had 
it been composed by the poet Cand Bardai in the time of Prthvi- 
raja, such incongruent and preposterous accounts could not have 
occurred as are actually found in the book. 

The theory of Anand Vikrama Saihvat fails to support its^® 
promulgator in the light of present researches. Even the PaUds 
and Parvdnds of Prthviraja, Prthabai and Sarnarasimha put forth 
in support of the above theory do not hold good inasmuch as they 
themselves belong to the later period. 

It is, however, possible that when a learned man prepares 
himself for and undertakes to write an historical work, he must 
know something and write something which may prove correct, 
but the serious defects that lie in his work are sufficient to reveal the 
work in its true light, and fail to gain for its author what he actually 
wants his work to be. 


58 Ibid. pp. 177-8. Duff’s Chronology, p. 168. 
5^ See note 31 above. 



THE STOEY OF ALEXANDEE THE GEEAT AND 
THE POISON-DAMSEL OF INDIA. A TEACE OF IT 
IN FIEDOUSrS SHAH-NAMEH 

By Dk. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
[Read on ^th F^ruary 1926.] 

I, 

INTEODUCTION 

Last year, when I was in England, I had the pleasure of 
reading a Paper before the Folklore Society of London, on 17th 
June 1925, on the subject of “ The Vish-kanya ( ) 

or Poison- damsel of Ancient India, illustrated by the story of Susan 
Eamashgar in the Persian Burzo-nameh/’ ^ The subject of 
that paper was suggested to me by an inquiry in January 1924. 
from Mr. N. M. Penzer through Mr. E. E. Enthoven, asking for 
some information on Poison-damsel in Indian Literature. Mr. 
Penzer himself had gathered information from Indian books, but 
he wanted some further information, if available. Now, since 
his first inquiry, Mr. Penzer has published the second volume 
of his “ Ocean of Story,” ^ and it is the third Appendix of this 
volume, for which he had sought further information from the 
members of my Anthropological Society, that has suggested to 
me the subject of this paper. 

11 . 

What is a Poison-Damsel. 

It is said of an ancient king that, as one of the means of 
defence against an invading enemy, he tainted, by means of 

1 A brief paper on this subject was at first read before my Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay and that paper was subsequently developed and 
read before the Folklore Society. 

2 The Ocean of Story, being C. H. Tawney’s Translation of Soma- 
deva’s liatha Sarit Sagara (or ocean of streams of story), now edited with 
Introduction, fresh Explanatory Notes and Terminal Essay by N. M. 
Penzer, in ten Volumes, Vol. II, Appendix III, p. 275, 

J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
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poison and other deleterious substances, the trees, flowering 
creepers, water and grass all along the line of march. And he 
sent poison-damsels as dancing girls among the enemy’s host, 
and he also despatched nocturnal assassins into their midst.” ^ 
We find, that even in modem warfare, they resort to some such 
means. For example, the excreatiug gas, first discovered by the 
Germans in the late great world war of 1914-18, was a means 
of that kind.^ The jets of the gas poisoned the air on the side 
of the enemy and blinded them. 

Now, as tothe Vish-kanya or a Poison- damsel, she was a beauti- 
ful young girl employed by a person to bring about the death of 
an enemy. She enticed him in her trap in some way or anotlicr 
by her fascinating beauty. From all that we read about them, we 
learn, that these Poison-damsels were of various types. I give 
below, what I have said of these various types in my above previous 
paper : — 

(1) A poison-damsel, in the original sense of the word 

seems to mean a damsel who does harm deceitfully 
in some way or other to another person. 

(2) ‘‘ She is one, born under an inauspicious configuration 

or conjugation of planets. So, she does * harm to 
one who marries her. It is this view, that seems 
to have led, and even now seems to lead, many Indian 
parents to resort to an astrologer to ascertain, 
whether the planets, under the influence of which 
their children are born, are of the same conjunction 
or not. The happiness or otherwise of marriage 

3 Ibid, 1, p. 275. 

4 It appears from the Shah-nameh of Firdousi that there was some- 
thing of this sort in remote ancient times. For example, King Kaus and a 
number of his army were blinded by the enemy when they invaded the 
country of Mazandaran, etc. It was after some time that Rustam relieved 
them, and, procuring an antedote cured them (Warner Brothers* Shahnama, 
Vol. II, p. 40 ; Kutar Brothers’ Gujarati Shah-nameh, Vol. II, p. 99 ; Dastur 
Minocheher’s Gujarati Shah-nameh, Vol. I, p. 538; Mohl’s small edition, Vol. I, 
p. 398 ; Rogers* abridged Shahnama, p. 132. For the Persian Text, vide 
Macan’s Shah-nameh I, p. 240 ; VuUer’s Schahname I, p. 329.) 
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depends upon that. The custom is spoken of as 
raf jovrdviy i,e., to get the route (of 

the planets) seen (by an astrologer). 

(3) “A damsel who is, in some way or other, so much poisoned 

or infected with a disease, that she is likely to 
convey her poison or infectious disease to the person, 
who has intercourse with her or who comes into 
some form of close contact with her, and to bring 
about his death. A woman infected with a venereal 
disease is a poison-damsel of this kind. 

(4) ‘'A damsel who has actually saturated her body with 

gradual doses of poison, and who, therefore, is in 
a state believed to be likely to convey the poison of 
her body, so saturated, to another person who comes 
into contact with her. The Gesta Romanorum (11th 
tale) is said to refer to the story of an Indian queen^ 
sending a poison-damsel to Alexander the Great and 
of Aristotle frustrating her plan. This poison-damsel 
seems to be of this kind. 

(5) ‘‘ A damsel who treacherously captivates the heart of 

a person, and then actually gives him some poison 
in food or drink.” 


HI. 

The Story of Alexander and the Poison-Damsel. 

Mr. Penzer gives the story of Alexander the Great and the 
Indian Poison-damsel, on the authority of a Latin work called 
Secretum Secretorum, De Secretis Secretorum or De Regimene 
Principum. The book had some other titles also : ‘‘It purported 
to be nothing less than a collection of the most important and 
secret communications sent by Aristotle to Alexander the Great 
when he was too aged to attend his pupil in person. Such letters 
had been circulated from the earliest times, but here was a treatise 
containing not only the essence of political wisdom and state-craft. 
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but regulations for the correct conduct of body and mind, and 
an insight into the mysteries of occult lore.” ^ 

Mr. Penzer thus speaks of this work : “ The Secretum, how- 

ever, is not reckoned among Aristotle’s genuine works, but as one 
of a number of unauthenticated treatises which, reflecting as it 
does theories and opinions contained in his famous philosophical 
writings, was readily accepted as a work of the Master himself.” ® 

Now, as to the contents of this book, which he calls “ a certain 
Pseudo- Aristotelean work,” specially referring to the subject 
of our paper, Mr. Penzer speaks thus : 

“According to the text, Aristotle is warning Alexander 
against entrusting the care of his body to women, and to beware of 
deadly poisons which had killed many kings in the past. He 
further advises him not to take medicines from a single doctor, 
but to employ a number, and act only on their unanimous advice. 
Then, as if to prove the necessity of his warnings, he recalls a great 
danger which he himself was able to frustrate. ‘ Remember, 
he says, ^ what happened when the King of India sent thee rich 
gifts, and among them that beautiful maiden whom they had fed 
on poison until she was of the nature of a snake, and had I not 
perceived it because of my fear, for I feared the clever men of those 
countries and their craft, and had I not found by proof that she 


5 Ibid, p. 287. We find an instance of such “Most important and secret 
communications sent by Aristotle to Alexander the Great ” in the letter of 
Dastur Tansar to the King of Tabaristan. Alexander the Great had not only 
destroyed the ancient literature and religion of Persia, but had also thought 
of putting to death the aristocracy of Persia with a view, that thereby, he 
might have no fear of a powerful rise in revolt by the Persians when he 
advanced to India. But it was Aristotle who, by a letter, dissuaded him from 
doing such a base act. ( Vide the Journal Asiatique, Neuvi^me Serie, Tome 
III, Mars-Avril 1894, pp. 185-250, and Mai-Juin 1894, pp. 502-555). Vide, for a 
brief account of this letter, my “ Glimpse into the work of the B. B. R. 
Asiatic Society during the last 100 years, from a Parsee point of view,” pp. 
33-35; vide for an account of this letter my Iranian Essays (Gujarati) Part 
III, pp. 127-44. 

« The Ocean of Story, op cit, Vol, II, p. 287. 

7 Ibid. p. 282. 



would be killing thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she 
would surely have killed thee.*’ ® 

IV. 

The Source or Sources of the Pseudo-Aristotelean 
Work, the Secretum Secretorum. 

According to Mr. Penzer,® the Latin work appeared in the 
twelfth century, and there were two recensions, a longer and a 
shorter one, both resting upon Greek originals. ‘‘A Syrian freedman 
under the Khalifa al-Ma’mun {circa 800 ),” named Yahya ibn 
Batrlq, i,e , , John, the Son of Patriciuss,”.had first discovered the work 
in “the Temple of the Sun dedicated to iEsculapius (Asklepios). It 
was written in letters of gold, and he immediately translated it first 
into Eumi (Syriac) and then from Rumi into Arabic.” The Greek 
text does not exist. There is also a Hebrew version, which is 
quite as old as any of the complete texts. It is now almost universal- 
ly recognised as the work of Judah Al-Harizi, who flourished in the 
early thirteenth century. Later on further chapters were added. 

Then Mr. Penzer says : “ The medical knowledge displayed in 
the enlarged chapters places the author in the eighth or nintfli century, 
but when restored to their original proportions, we can reduce the 
date by at least a century. Scholars are agreed that there is no 
Greek text in existence, and no proof that it ever did exist. Now 
if we look more closely into the longer Arabic and Hebrew texts, 
we find that the background of the book is wholly Eastern — Persian 
and Indian — while, on the other hand, there is hardly a mention of 
Greece. If any analogy or simile is needed, it is the sayings and 
doings of Persians or Indians that are quoted. The allusion to 
chess,^^ the occurrence of Eastern place-names and animals, all 
tend to point to the influence under which the Secretum really 
originated. Among similar Eastern works, whose history is now 

® Ibid. p. 291. 

® Ibid. pp. 287-88. Ibid. p. 289. 

For this subject of the Origin of Chess in the East, vide my paper 
before this Society entitled “ Firdousi on the Indian Origin of the Game of 
Chess’* (Jour. B.B.R.A.S. XIX, pp. 224-36. Vide my Asiatic Papers, 
Part I, pp. 86-98). 
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fairly completely known, may be mentioned Syntipas, Kalilah 
and Barlaam and Josaphat.^®*^ All these slowly migrated west- 
wards, changing their character with their environment, and 
readily adapting themselves to any new purpose for which they 
might be wanted.” 

Now, I agree with Mr. Penzer that the origin of the Pseud o- 
Aristotlian work, Secretum Secretorum is Eastern — Persian and 
Indian. As far as we know, no Indian version of the story of 
Alexander and the Poison-damsel of India is known to exist. So, 
we have no materials to compare the Western version of the story 
with any Indian version. But I beg to show in this paper that we 
have a Persian version of the story giving us pretty sufficient 
materials for comparison. Again, that Persian version seems to 
have come, like the three stories above referred to, from the Pahlavi. 

The Pahlavi Origin of some Indian Stories migrating 

TO THE West. 

We know that all the above three stories which originated 
in India, passed to the West through Iran or Persia and through the 
Pahlavi books of Iran. 

(a) For the first story of Syntipas (Sindibad) , I beg to refer 
my readers to my Paper before this Society, entitled “ The so- 
called Pahlavi Origin of Sindibad-nameh or the Story of the Seven 
Wise Masters. In that paper, I have shown that, though we cannot 
directly trace the story to any extant Pahlavi book, we can trace 
it to the story of Kaus, Soudabeh and Siavakhsh in the Shah-ntoeh 
of Firdousi, who had taken most of his materials from Pahlavi. 

(b) As to the second story of Barlaam and Josephat, I will 
quote here in full what I have said on this subject in my Paper 
before my Anthropological Society, entitled “ The German Kaisar 
William in the Incantations of the Oraons of Chota Nagpur and the 
Iranian King Faridun in the Incantations of the ancient Persians. ”^2 

loa por this story vide Barlaam and Josephat, by Joseph Jacobs (1816). 

11 Jour. B.B.R.A.S. XVIII, pp. 206-12. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part 
II, pp. 45-52. 

12 Jour. Anthrop. Sty. of Bombay Vol. X pp. 615-35. Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part II (pp. 234-54) pp. 241-42. 



‘‘ The Christian story of Barlaam and Josephat, is believed by 
many Christian scholars to be the Christianised version of the 
legendary history of Buddha Sakya Muni, one of whose titles is 
Bodhisatva. Prof. MacDonnel says : ‘ That the founder of an 

atheistic oriental religion should have developed into a Christian 
saint is one of the most astounding facts in religious history.’ 
We have an interesting account of this transference in Jacob’s 
Barlaam and Josaphat.^^ The author of this book, in his 
learned Introduction, presents interesting evidence to show that, 
in about the 5th or 6th century. Buddhistic legends and 
doctrines went to Syria and got mixed up with the Christian 
dogmas and legends prevalent there. The Indian Zarman- 
ochegas^® by name, a native of Bargosa^”^ referred to by 
Strabo as having gone to the court of Augustus Caesar 
from Barygaza from the Indian king Porus,^® the ‘ sovereign 
of 600 kings,’ and who is said to have immortalized himself 


^3 Prof. MacDonncl’a History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 420. 

14 Barlaam and Josaphat, English Lives of Buddha, edited and intro- 
duced by Joseph Jacobs, 

!«'> ‘ ‘ The pith of what this author says is this : Both Buddha and Christ 

represent the ideals of a whole continent. Buddha represents Asia’s idea^ 
“ To be,” while Christ represents that of Europe “ To Do.” Buddha is a 
contemplative Sage, Christ a beneficlent Saint. But, though their aims are 
different, their methods are similar. They both fight against the world. 
The similarity of the schemes of both consists of the following : The legends 
of both present parallels of (a) the Annunciation, (b) the Massacre of the 
Innocents, (c) the Temptation in the Wilderness, (d) the Marriage at Cana, 
(e) the Walking on the Water, (/) the Transfiguration, (g) Again, both taught 
by parables, some of which are well-nigh the same, e.g.^ those of the Sower, the 
Prodigal son, Seed and Soil, (g) Both lay stress upon the Spirit against the 
Letter and upon the opposition between Riches and Spirituality and upon 
inward Purity, (k) Both recommend a Brotherhood or Church, (i) Even the 
formalities of some of their rituals is the same.” 

1® “ Supposed to be another form of Zarmanus, or Garmanus, another 
form of Sarmanas, a sect of Indian philosophers.” 

17 “Another form of Barygaza which is Baroatsch, Barutsch or 
Broach.” 

18 “ A general name of Indian kings.” 

1® ** Strabo, Bk. XV, Chap. 1. 73. Hamilton and Falconer’s Trans- 
lation, Vol. Ill, p. 119.” 
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by burning himself to death at Athens, seems to have been a Bud- 
dhist. His fame, as an Indian, who, though in a prosperous state 
bf life, burnt himself to escape a possible or probable calamity in 
future, may also have drawn the attention of the people at Judea. 

“Now Mr. Joseph Jacobs traces the origin of the Christian 
story of Barlaam and JosepLat through different successive sources. 
He gives a table giving the pedigree of the works giving the story 
from earlier times to the present times, and shows, that it may 
have come down from an Indian original through its Pahlavi 
version, now lost. From Pahlavi it must have gone to Arabic, 
in the same way as the story of Kalila and Damna has passed into 
that language. From Arabic, it went through various ways to the 
various sects of the Christians. It is supposed that the name 
Joseph or Josaph is a variant of Bodhisattva, a word used for ‘ the 
man who is destined to become a Buddha It began to take that 
shape while passing through Persia. Bodhisattva became Budhaspa, 
Mr. Jacob thinks, that the “ aspa ” form at the end is a favourite 
form with the Persians at the end of many names. For example 
take the names of the members of Zoroaster’s family : Pourushaspa, 
Paitaraspa, Haehaedaspa. So Bodhisattva became at first Bud- 
dhaspa. It may be so ; but I think, it is more probable that the 
change is due to the fact, that the same letter in Pahlavi can be 
read as ‘ v ’ and ^ p.’ I am inclined to trace the equations as 
follows : The Indian Bodhisattva or Buddhisattva, when written 
in Pahlavi, could also be read Budhisatpa, which, by dropping the 
‘ t ’ became Budhisapa, and then, possibly, through the fondness of 
the Persians for the word “aspa” became Budhaspa. Then, on 
coming into Arabic, the letter, ‘ b ’ owing to a change in the 
nuktehs, became ‘ y ’ and the word bacame Yudasp. Y often 
becomes j and p becomes f. So Yudaspa became Joseph. In 
Josaphat, perhaps the 'f that had disappeared, re-appeared 
changing places. I would place the equation in Pahlavi and 

Arabic characters as follows : — Pahl. == 

= Pahl. = Arab, d jj = 

20 « Barlaam and Josaphat, by Joseph Jacobs, Introduction, p. 
XXXV.*' 
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Whatever be the way, in which the story of Buddha went to the 
West, the fact is, that Buddha, as a great and pious ethical teacher, 
was somehow sanctified in the Christian Church. In the Greek 
Church, also known as the Orthodox Eastern Church, his feast 
day is 26th August. In the Martyrologium of the Roman Church, 
it is 27th November. It is said that even a Church (Divo Josaphat) 
is dedicated to him at Palermo.” 

(c) As to the origin of the story of Kalileh and Damneh, 
known in the West as the story of Bid-pai, it is so well known, that 
I need not dilate upon it. The story passed from India to the West 
via Iran and through Pahlavi, and wq know well, that the Persian 
Anv^r-i- Sohili is a later form of it. 

Like the above three stories, the origin of our story in question 
is Indo-Persian. Its migration is in the following order : Indian — 
Pahlavi — Greek — Syrian — Arabic — Latin. Or, it may be in 
the following order : Indian — Pahlavi — Arabic — Latin. The story, 
on going to the West, had been given in the following various 
languages : Arabic, Latin, Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, Provenjal, 
Dutch, French and English. 

A Few points collected from various versions. 

We collect the following points from the above versions of 
Alexander’s story as given in an old Hebrew version of Aristotle’s 
story : * 

1. An Indian king sent rich gifts to Alexander. 

2. One of the rich gifts was a “ beautiful maiden” whom they 

had fed on poison until she was of the nature of a snake. 
According to some Arabic texts, it was the mother 
of the king who sent the damsel, and, according to 
others, it was the queen who sent her. 

3. Aristotle saved Alexander from the grasp of the maiden, 

5. According to an Arabic text, Aristotle knew the practices 

of Indian kings and physicians in such matters. 

6. The maiden was one ‘‘ who thought to rouse his (Alexan- 

der’s) passion” (Spanish version, Perzer op. cit. p. 292). 
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7. Aristotle was ‘‘versed in astronomy.” By “astronomy” 

what seems to have been meant is “astrology,” 
whereby he foresaw the fraudulent strategem of the 
Indian king. 

8. The damsel was brought up on poison from infancy. 

She gave ‘ poisoned words ’ — that is to say, the 

breath from her mouth when she speaking was poiso- 
nous — and her look also brought on sudden death. . . A 
master saw through this and gave the king a herb to 
put in his mouth, which freed him from all danger. 
(German version by Frauenlob, a German poet of the 
13th Century, Penzer op. cit. p. 292). Mr. Penzer says : 
“ The idea of the miraculous herb is entirely new and 
seems to have been an invention of the poet ” (p. 293). 

9. “ A certain king was once informed by a sooth-sayer 

that a child, named Alexander, had just been, born 
who was destined to be his downfall. On hearing 
this discouraging news, the king thought of an in- 
genious way in which to get rid of the menace, and 
gave strict orders for several infant girls of good 

family to be nourished on deadly poison Once 

the king was besieged by a powerful army and he sent 

this maiden by night into the enemy’s camp 

As soon as he (the besieging king) kissed her he fell 

dead to the ground Delighted with the success 

of his experiment, the king ordered the damsel to be 
even better cared for, and nourished with even purer 
poison than hitherto. Meanwhile Alexander, grown 
to manhood, had started his campaigns, besieged and 
conquered Darius, and made his name feared through- 
out the world. Then the king had five maidens be- 

autifully attired, the fifthbeing the poisoned damsel ;. . . . 
these he sent to Alexander, ostensibly as a mark of his 

love and obedience Alexander rushed 

to embrace her. But Aristotle, a wise and learned man 
of the court, and Socretes, the king’s tutor, recognised 
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the poisonous nature of the maiden and would not let 

Alexander touch her Then Alexander had her 

beheaded and her body burnt/' (A French prose ver- 
sion of the early fourteenth century, Ibid. pp. 292-293. 

10. ‘'A wise queen in the land of Sizire discovered by her 

magical art that a son of Olympus, Alexander by name, 

would one day deprive her of her kingdom 

She first procured Alexander’s portrait,^^ and seeing 
that his features betrayed a sensual nature, made her 

plans accordingly The queen put ‘‘ a baby-girl, 

just bom,” into one of the big eggs of a snake which 

“are as big as bushel baskets and the snake- 

mother hatched it out with her other eggs.” The baby- 
girl was fed by the mother snake. ‘‘ She could not speak, 
and only hissed like a snake, and any one coming near 

her too often either died or fell into disease The 

queen gradually taught her to speak She grew 

into one of the most beautiful creatures in the world 
with a face like an angel.” Then, when Alexander arrived 
in her country, the queen “ offered him the girl, with 
whom he at once fell in love, saying to Aristotle, ‘I will 
lie with her.” But Aristotle dissuaded him from doing 
so, saying and proving that the girl was poisonous. 

Aristotle’s method of proving that the girl was poisonous is 
interesting from an Indian point of view, as we hear here various 
stories of snake charmers and snake cures. He first got a poisonous 
snake shut up in a jar, and there and then, with the juice of fresh 
dittany “ drew a circle round the jar about an ell away from it.” 
Then on the jar being opened, the snake tried to run out, but 

Here, there is an indirect instance of an evil influence being exerted 
upon the person by his enemy through his portrait. The belief is still held in 
India by many, and so, we hear of instances of some people being altogether 
averse to being photographed. Vide my paper, entitled *' The Indian 
custom of a Husband or Wife not naming his Wife or her Husband ” before 
the Bombay Anthropological Society, read on Slst August 1921 (Jour, of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, No. 3 (pp. 301-11) p. 316. 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part III, p. 129.) 
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could not go out of the enchanted circle drawn by Aristotle with the 
juice of dittany and soon died. Then Aristotle made the above 
girl, with two others that were not poisoned, stand in a place and 
similarly drew round them a circle with the juice of the dittany. 
Then, when he called them to come out of the enchanted or magic 
circle, the two unpoisoned damsels ran out, but the poisoned one 
could not, and, shortly after, feeling choked, died like the above 
mentioned snake 23”. 

In the above particulars of the story, one particular is a direct 
reference to intercourse with the damsel. Alexander wanted to 
have it and Aristotle prevented him from having it. This has led 
Mr. Penzer to refer to the intercourse being dangerous on account 
of some kind of venereal disease. 


V. 

Firdousi’s Version of the Story. 

Now, as said above, Mr. Penzer speaks of the back- ground 
of the Western story as Eastern — as Persian and Indian. As far 
as we know, we have no Indian book or writing to show posi- 
tively that the back-ground is Indian. It may be Indian or it may 
not be so. But we have enough literary materials to show, that it 
is Persian. We find what may be called a trace of the story in 
Firdousi’s Shah-Nanieh. Firdousi describes the story, not the 


22 Dittany is “ a plant growing in abundance and perfection on Mounts 
Dict6 and Ida in Crete.” It is “ the Dictamnus ruber or albus. Its leaves 
in smell resemble lemon- thyme and yield an essential oil ” (Webster). On 
inquiry from the Professor of Botany in the Elphinstone College, I learn that 
the plant has no known Marathi name and that the plant occurs in the 
temperate Western Himalayas. 

23 In the above story, we find a child fed by snakes. Cases of 
human children being fed by animals, at times by ferocious animals, are said 
to have occurred in India. I know the case of a wolf- boy who was so fed hy a 
she- wolf. I myself had seen the boy in Agra. {Vide my Paper before the 
Bombay Natural History Society, on 7th May 1889, entitled “ Recorded 
instances of children nourished by wolves, and birds of prey.” Vide my 
Asiatic papers. Part II, pp. 197-200.) 
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whole story as found in later books, but a trace of the story, on 
the authority of Pahlavi writers. Firdousi says : 

There was a wise Indian king named Kaid ( He 

saw continually for 10 nights certain dreams. Nobody in his 
court could explain the dreams and he was referred to a learned 
man named Mehran ( I ), who lived in a wilderness in the 
midst of wild animals. The king went to the place where Mehran 
lived in the wilderness and narrated his ten dreams to him and 
asked for an explanation. The wise man explained and said, that 
all the dreams predicted the coming of Sikander (Alexander) from 
Koum and Iran, with a large army, under selected officers. The 
king would have no cause to be afraid of him if he presented to 
him the four rare things {char chizY^ which he possessed. These 
were : (1) A beautiful girl.^® (2) A philosopher who revealed all 
the mysteries of the world. (3) A clever physician, (4) A 
cup in which water never got heated, when placed on fire, and 
was never finished, how much-so>ever people drank out of it. 
What was predicted by Mehran turned out to be true, and 
Alexander invaded Raid’s dominions and sent him a letter, asking 
him to surrender. The Indian king-"^ wrote in reply, offering his 
homage and his above four rare things. Alexander was pleased 
to learn this and he sent his messengers to the court of the Indian 
king to have a description of the four rare things. The Indian 
king then described before the messengers his four rare things. 
He first described the beauty of the girl. From what the king 

IT 'jy T 

Macan’s Calcutta Edition 1829, III, p. 1290. Kutar Brothers’ Text in Guja- 
rati, Vol. VII, p. 57. Translation by Dastur Minocher J. Jamaspasa, 
Vol. Ill, p. 291. Translation of Warner Brothers, Vol. VI, p. 91. These 
brothers take the word Pahlavi to be a common name and translate it as 
“ Days of Old Mohl’s small edition, Vol. V, p. 89. 

25 Ihid, p. 1292, 1.20. 

26 The Pers. word, ‘dukhtar’ means a daughter,as well as a girl,a maiden. 

27 Capt, Wilberforce Clarke thinks that this Indian king may be the 
kmg Taxalus of the Greeks. The Sikandar Nama e Bara, translated by 
Capt. W. Clarke. 
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said, it appears that the girl was not the king’s own daughter, as 
we may at first be led to believe by the use of the word ' dukhtar ’ 
(daughter, Sans, dohitri). The Indian king, while describing her 
beauty, speaks of her descent as that from a Sepehbud^® i,e.y the 
commander of an army. 

Thereafter, Alexander sent, with a letter,^® ten of his ministers 
to see the girl and the other three rare things. The Indian king 
welcomed them. They first saw the girl and were struck with 
wonder at her extraordinary beauty. They then wrote, each 
separately in his own words, to Alexander and described the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the girl. Alexander was pleased with what 
he read, and sent a message to them to return with the four rare 
things offered by the Indian king. They did so. The beautiful 
girl (fughistan)^^ shed tears when she left the court of the Indian 
king. Alexander was much pleased to see her and exclaimed 
that she was “ the lamp of the world. He then married her 
with religious rites. 

Firdousi then proceeds to describe Alexander’s inspection 
of the other rare things, the philosopher, the physician and the cup. 
It is in the account of his interview with the physician that we 

28 Sepehhud nezdd ast va yazdan parast i. e., She is descended from a 
commander of an army and is a worshipper of God. M. Mohl. translated this 
line as : “ C’est une fille de rois, elle adore Dieu.” (Mohl’s small ed. Vol. V, 
p. 100). He does not represent the king as speaking of the girl, as “ my 
daughter ” but speaks of her as one of “ royal descent The word sepih 
means a soldier. 

29 Macan’s Calcutta Ed. (Ill, p. 1297) gives the number as ten. So do 
the Kutar Brothers in their Gujarati Transliteration and Translation, Vol. 
Ill, p. 17. Dastur Minocheher also gives the number as ten. But Mohl gives 
the number as nine (small ed., V, p. 101). 

liiwxi The word may be read as “ fughistan ” and means “ a 
handsome person ” or as “ fugsutan ” and may mean “ the favourite wife 
or mistress of the king (Steingass). 

31 Kin (ke in) ast cheragh-i-Jehan.” Macan and Kutar Brothers 
give the words as “ Kinat cheragh-i Jehan ” and take them to be addressed 
to God, as “ 0 God ! this is your lamp.” But I think, that the text followed 
by Mohl (Small ed. V, p. 105) is correct and the words are “kin ast ” and 
not “ kinat.” 
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find a reference again to Alexander’s relation with a woman, though 
the above particular girl is not mentioned. Firdousi says of the 
physician that he knew what poison was and what the antidote of 
poison was. Immediately after his mention of the physician’s 
knowledge of poison and its antidote, he refers to the sexual life 
of Alexander. I give my translation of what Firdousi says on this 
subject, following the text of Macan’s Calcutta edition. 

“ He (the physician) possessed much of knowledge (or wisdom, 
ddndi). He knew poison {i.e,, what poison was) and the antidote 
of poison (pal-zehr*'^^). He cut several mountain-herbs and 
rejected those which were useless, selected those that were pure 
remedies and mixed (with them) medicines (daru) as required. 
He washed his (Alexander’s) body with mountain-medicines and 
kept him always healthy. He (Alexander) did not sleep much at 
night but mixed himself well in all pleasures. His head was full of 
work with women and sought of having a soft thing on his breast. 
So, the king began to be reduced. He did not care well for 
"his body. One day, the physician came before Alexander and 
found the signs of reduction from the moisture of his eyes^^ and 
said : From too much intercourse^® with women, even a young 

32 Vol. Ill, p. 1302 1.12. The Sekander-nameh of Nizami gives the 
four rare things in the following order (1) The King’s daughter. (2) The Cup. 
(3) The Philosopher and (4) The Physician. (The Sikandar namah e Bara, 
-or Book of Alexander the Great, written A.D. 12(X) by Abu Muhammad 
bin Yusuf bin Abu Ayyid-i-Nizamu-d-din, translated by Capt. H. Wilberforce 
Clarke (1881), p. 573. For Nizami, vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 9-16) 

33 Another form or word for this pai-zehr is Bad-zehr from which is 
derived by Webster our English word “ bezoar.” Webster says of bezoar : 
“ Fr. bezbard, Pers. bad-zahr, the bezoar-stone from had wind and zahr 
poison ; literally, wind of poison i.e,y that, which, hke the wind, disperses or 
drives away the poison.” I think the proper derivation is not from Pers. had 
^ lj wind, but from Pers. had, power, guardian, which is another form 
of jpdi which means power, resistance. So pai-fiehr is that which offers resis- 
tance to, or cures, poison. 

34 This line seems to mean that he sought to have the soft embraces 
of women. 

35 Perhaps, what is meant to be said is, that the king wept on account 
of his unbearable illness. 

33 Lit. sleeping and rising. 
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man undoubtedly becomes an old man. I am of opinion, that for 
three nights you have been without sleep (on account of too much 
intercourse). Tell me your secret and open your lips for that. 
Alexander said I am all right, I have no disease (azar)^^ 
in my body.” That eminent^® wise man (i.e., physician) of 
Hindustan did not agree in that affair {i.e,, with what Alexander 
said). When night fell, he looked into the writings i.e., books and 
purchased medicine for remedying the diminution (or consumption 
of his body). Then, on that night, Alexander slept alone and had 
no intercourse with the moon-faced girl. When the physician 
(pazashk)^® came the next morning, he found, seeing from his 
eyes, that he was (^.^?., he slept that night) without her mistress 
(bi-yar). He threw off the medicine (which he had prepared for the 
king) and sat cheerful and took a cup (of drink) cheerfully in his 
hand and ordered table to be spread and asked for musicians and 
wine^^l The king (Alexander) asked him : ‘‘ Why have you 
thrown away this thing which you had with some trouble prepared 
with medicine.” He (the physician) replied : “ Last night, the 
king of the world {i.e., Your Majesty) did not wish for intercourse 
with the mistress and slept alone. So, Your Majesty, when you 
sleep alone, there is no need for medicine {i.e., medicine is not neces- 
sary) for thee.” Alexander laughed and was pleased with him.^’ 

One must read this account of Firdousi, as it were, beneath 
the lines. The mention of poison and counter-poison, the gradual 
diminution of the healthy appearance of the king when he slept 
with the Indian girl, his recovery of good looks when he kept away 
from her, — all these point to the Indian girl being the poison- 

37 The word “ azar *’ ordinarily means a disease, but in a colloquial 
sense, it is taken to mean “ the disease ” Le., the venereal disease. 

38 Pasandid i.e,, the elected, the best. 

39 The word ‘ physician ’ comes from Pers. pazashk which comes from 
Avesta Baeshaza. 

40 What is meant is this ; The physician found that Alexander, having 
kept away in the previous night from the company of the mistress (whom I 
take as a poison-damsel), looked well. So, he saw no necessity of giving him 
any medicine as an antedote for the poison and was delighted and made 
himself merry. 
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damsel, with whom the story, as known in the West in its various 
versions, associates Alexander. It seems that, as said by Firdousi 
himself in the beginning, the poet had the story in Pahlavi before 
him. The subject of intercourse with women, not being a decorous 
or descent subject to be written upon openly, the Pahlavi 
writer must have written imder some restraint. Firdousi also 
seems to have done the same. It is probable, that Firdousi may 
not have completely grasped the drift of the whole story. He is 
therefore not clear in his interpretation of the story. 

There is one point in Mr. Penzer’s account to which I like to 
draw attention here. He says (p. 308) : ‘‘The most simple ex- 
planation of the true meaning of poisoning by intercourse which 
at once suggests itself is that it was merely venereal disease un- 
recognised as such.’’ Mr. Penzer then says that “ Syphilis was 
introduced into Europe by way of Spain in 1493 by Columbus' 
men."^^ Further on, he says : “ Syphilis appears to have 

been unknown in India till the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when it was introduced by the Portu- 
guese.'’^^ But if we take the word “ azar '' in the above 
description of Firdousi, in the sense of venereal disease, in which 
sense the word is ordinarily understood even now, at least in the 
Bombay Presidency, one may say, that Mr. Penzer’s above explana- 
tion about the poison-damsel, being a girl infested with syphilis 
seems to be correct and his statement that syphilis was not known 
in India before the advent of the Portuguese to be incorrect. 

Points or Similarity between the Western Story ani> 
Firdousi’s Story. 

From the above account, we find, that there are a number of 
points of similarity between the different versions of the Western 
story and Firdousi's version of the Eastern story. 

1. Both the stories refer to, what may be called, an extraordi 
nary thing. The Western story refers in the beginning 
to a sooth-sayer and Firdousi's to a learned man, 
Mehran by name, who was an ascetic dream-reader. 


41 P. 308. 42 p. 310, 
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2. In both the versions, there is a kind of prophecy,- — in 

one case by the sooth-sayer and in the other by the 
dream-reader, saying that Alexander will invade India. 

3. Both the stories refer to the presentation of rich gifts to 

Alexander by the Indian king, and to a young damsel 
as being one of these rich things. 

4. Both the stories represent Alexander as falling in love with 

the damsel at first sight. 

5. Both the stories represent a learned wise man as saving 

Alexander from mischief. In the Western story it 
is Aristotle who does so. In Firdousi’s story, it is a 
physician — the very physician who was sent as a gift 
to Alexander by the Indian king. 

6. In both versions, we find a reference to a herb as an antidote 

to the poison of the damsel. In the Eastern story, 
it was “ a master” who saw through this and gave 
the king a herb. In Firdousi's story, the physician 
cut several mountain-herbs” for the purpose. 

7. In one of the versions of the Eastern story, the transference 

of the poison was through sexual intercourse. In 
Firdousi’s story also it is the same. 

VI. 

Majoudi’s Eeference to Four Rare Things, and, among 
THEM, TO A Maiden. 

We find a reference to these four rare possessions of the Indian 
king in the work of Mafoudi also. Abou’l-Ha^an AH Magoudi, 
who was born at Bagdad in the end of the third century, had come 
to India. He was in Multan in Hijri 300 i.e., A. C. 912. He was 
in Cambay in about 916.^^ In his Maruj A1 Zahab (Chap. XXVI),^^ 
he gives, what he speaks of as ‘‘ an abridged History of the 


Magoudi, Les Prairies d’or. Texte et Traduction par Barbier de 
Meynard et Pavet de Courteille, Vol. I, Avant Propos, p. III. 

^4 Ibid, Vol. II, p. 260. 
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Expedition of Alexander in India.” Therein, he says, that 
Alexander, after defeating king Poms, king of Mankir^^ ( U), 
heard, that in further India there was a king named Kend^® 
( jJLT), who was somewhat of a philosopher and an ascetic. 
He sent him a letter asking him to offer submission. Kend 
rendered submission offering his four rare possessions and a 
miraculous cup as tokens of submission. Of these four rare 
possessions, one was a young girl the like of whose beauty 
the sun had never seen.”**^ Alexander accepted the terms of 
submission arid sent his ambassadors to bring these four things. The 
ambassadors went to the court of the Indian king, who 
welcoming them, produced before them the four rare things. The 
first that was produced before them was the yoimg girl. When 
she appeared before them, their eyes rested upon her. Alexander 
himself, when he saw her, was struck with her beauty.” 

This seems to be modern Maghar in the district of Basti in the North- 
Western Provinces ( Vide Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, 1893), p. 47. 

This is another form of Firdousi’s Kaid ( ). Both these words 

cari be written with the same forms of letters, with a change in the nuhtehs 
of the second letter. 

47 I follow Barbier de Meynard’s translation (Vo. II, p. 261 ). “ Une 
jeune fille dont la soleil n’avait jamais vu I’egale pour la beaute.” 



INDRA’S ENEMIES 

By Prof. Vaijanath K. Rajavade, Poona. 


1 ^- 

The name comes from f to cover, to shut in, for Vrtra 
is really a coverer. He covers or shuts in waters ( 

?-?V? II eroTl^fi;^ »-‘l’l-R i| II 

He is called twice 51 % 

II f|^: » ). He places himself 

around waters II || 

II 71^1%^: '^fro: v-n-i ). Helies on waters 
(3n5nTR%?;il 'i-i^'i-i'i ll 11 ^rJiRo qft 

II 31^1 l^’^WI^Rrl He closes water- 

holes ( srrr 'i-^^-^'i)ll srrmw^'RT 'l-'-’.'l-v ). He bears 

away waters ( aiTI WSTW ). The darkness that blocks 

the course of waters is seated in his paunch ( 

315^5 ). He dries up waters ( 

) or squeezes them ( ^ ^Rl: ) so that 

terrified they shrink from him (^»T5g^r an 

He is big ( ?T5t 1-'' II *15 ), brave ( rr^ 1 o-^ws-i) 

and possesses might ( )• His breath is so 
terrible that even gods in terror took to their heels and deserted 
Indra ( Ri R% ^gi ar^Tf: Zeus 

himself, though so strong, shrank into himself out of fear at 
his roar (gi^^rrURI 3T5: ). He fright- 
ened even Indra ). Some one, it seems, 

came to second Vrtra ; Indra on seeing him cleared in his flight 
99 streams and also worlds ( af^RIit ^ ff^ 

He is once called a boar ^-’^^1-1^). He grows in size 

II ’jo-'I'lV’l) and can inflate himself 

into the size and shape of a dragon ( ). 

J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. III. 
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He is bent upon destroying Indra )> 

is an enemy ( II ), ^ injurer ( JOTT^® 

V^®~^ II and cares not for the gods of the 

Aryas II ). 

Yet, though so mighty and terrible, he is not above using 
wiles ( II JTPzn: ). He lies concealed 

in waters ( 3tf^T^5fr?n^%^JrRT 

II II ). 

It is difficult to catch him as he lies hidden in water-channles 

( s^^^ ). 

A coward and a trickster, he yet challenged Indra, the greatest 
hero and destroyer of any number of foes (an ff JTfT^ §- 
), had the temerity of being a rival of that hero 
( 5ff^qT?r ) and dared fight him ( 

), for which he is called impudent like a boastful coward 

). 

His mother is Danu ( ) with whom he dwells 

( ^ 5^13 \-\o-c He is called Aurnavabha ( 

), son of Urnavabha which name does not occur 
in Egveda. Is it an intentional mispronunciation of Arnavabha 
( 3 tSt^^ ), of the colour of water ? For Vrtra is nothing but 
water locked up. 

He has neither hands nor legs ( arqr^o 
but a head ( %?;: VHH-^® II II II «Tg V<i®“^ ), 

a mouth ( 3Tfrf ? a double chin or cheeks ( ^ 

in®- V®-^ ), vitals (^4^-n-ni ll <s:-'i®®-^^) 

and q'Mf ( ). What is ? 

It wks a terrible foe that required a real hero to smash him. 
It was for this purpose that the gods created Indra ( ^ 

) and heaven and earth fashioned him power- 
ful and capable of great achievements ( ^ 

). In fact he was bom for killing Vrtra ( : 

). Him alone the gods, the Maruts and heaven and earth 
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elected for that grand deed (i^^rr srl%?(5r i%% 

I ). Waters 

too elected him as people do a king ( gr | »r f '^HT: 

The gods crowned him ( 

The gods concentred m him all might for the performance 
of great deeds ( 3!5 % ^ ;Tf >ff^R W I 3T3 

?rti ^r^rlp^ ^ 11 iw^rr 

lo-'^V'* 11 gviTJTiHs? ?f5niil \-\o-\). 

The Maruts also bestowed on him might ( ) 
and increased it ( ^ afij- cJ?TrR^5JT 

II r^% JRcT: 'i-lvj-’i'i ). 

But these external aids would have been of no use, had he 
possessed no innate strength and vigour. He was by nature huge 
(’Ti;r ^-=,^-'1 II II II ;35 II ?:g[^ v-'is,-'! ) 

exceedingly strong ( 5tT^ v-<4 1 ) and grew mightier ( 

II ^5jR: 1 -^ He possessed real vigour (^5;: 
and a heroic mind He was true to himself (gR 

and never made to bend ( 3RH3 : c-«,o-y ). He knew any 
amount of tactics ( 3^ ^[% ). He was the very 

son of slaughter ( ). Possessed of incalculable 

vigour and strength ) be was veritably bom 

to rale ( ). 

Immediately after birth he took an arrow and asked his 
mother ‘ what fierce foes are reported to be doing mischief 
( gsr^i ^ grra: 3^^ 1 ^ c-v'^-v 11 

5IIIRI g 5RRjgf^ JTIcRq; I ^ gJTT: % ? igtSSft ) 

“The mighty mother replied ‘ He who loves to be thy foe would 
fight thee on mountains ’ ( I 

). Immediately the mighty mother replied to 
him who like Vrtra could assume the hue of water and inflate 
himself into a dragon. ‘ Son, thy enemies shall be entirely 
destroyed’ ” (sfRf I % 35r ?R5 f»r^: 

Kavya Usanan fashioned for him a bolt that was quite 
certain of doing Vrtra to death ( qflr II 
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‘io-SV'i ). It had a hundred joints ( ^RIWIT 
II ) and could pour down rain ( 

^f^BlJrr <:-S-S ). It could strike hard ( w«r: || V?®-’ II 

II ^^1 lo-'ll V<= ) was powerful ( 'l-^’^-'llI 

). It was mobile too ( ). In short it was 

a terrible weapon ( ). 

But though so highly endowed by nature and art, even Ind:a 
required st uffin g the inner man. Before starting, he ate and 
drank ( 3l5fT® HW s?lT5T° 3T’J®il?r II fSIRTTUilS^rar 

Kayva Us'anan gave him the exhilarating drink ( sf % 
3?RT ). ft was made by Vishnu and 

Indra drank to his heart’s content at the Trikadrukas ( 

w«Rr?i; ii ). 

It was sweet, intoxicating ( || 

'in II JTftTrq^^-Vv ), and violent in its action ( cfi^f^r ); 

Indra performed his mighty task under its inspiration ( % 5^ JT^I 
3wq?ciTf^ iwjn% il II f 

3Rf| I# ^Tc^rfiF? ^Tc^r II 

^ s#t5i5rT n tftcqr 

II 3T^3T 'fltqr vv-.: || ^ S-vv-'iv || 5f^ 

v'l-i® ii^r^l^JT II iil^^5rR|j^> 'io-'i'i^-'i II 

). Soma juice was 

extracted and made pure simply to enable Indra to kill Vrtra 
fSTR >t ^ 11 

VtfV^s II ‘l«-^V^ ). 

And Indra drank no small quantities. At a gulp he emptied 
three human lakes ( 5 ft i?t #4 

V’l v\» II 5fr ^is^rrrr: vc n sftfSl ^-‘ivs-'i 1 ), 

the consequence of which was that his sides were distended and 
looked like magazines of Soma or rather deep ponds (= 5 ^ 5 ^: 

?r4t f^sqR 3 #t )• The sides filled 

with Soma bulged out and looked like a sea or huge quantities of 
water filling canals ( f%: ^qRW: ^ ^ I Jf 
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S6ma was so essential and indispensable that it became a sine 
qua non for India. Like him S6ma performed great deeds and 
killed Vrtra ( ^ 

Vctf-V 11 ^JTT: II ll 

W? II a5r?pcr% c-£%-c ). 

Indra, however, must not be supposed to have been content 
with mere drink. He required something solid and substantial. 
The Maruts, Pushan and Vishnu cooked for him a hundred buffa- 
loes ( ^ | 1 ). Vishnu 

proffered him excellent viands, namely, a hundred buffaloes 
solidified milk and a huge boar ( I ^ 

c-vjvj-io ). India’s physical power in- 
creased as soon as he had killed and devoured a thousand buffaloes. 

( ^ a?^r: | anf^ a ). 

Agni cooked for his friend 300 buffaloes ( ^njn 

aflar 5fl ). Indra killed 300 buffaloes ( ^ jIt-ScTF 

JT^qi'JIUFrJ ). We must feed him, says the priest, to enable 

him to kill the mighty Vrtra ( «rF5nTW% 

). 

Now was he ready to start. Brilliance invested him all around, 
(atf aoil ) and strength and vigour were kindled 

in him ( 1?!^: ). His fame as warrior already 

excelled that of himdreds or thousands or rather any number 
of men ( )- 

His mighty genius for war shone beyond measure ( aptrisr ?S|I 
irfr 3-3 ). His heart was jolly ( 

\ U '4«>-^^-v» II )• Yet he looked fierce 

II 'Fo-'il^-^ II ^JT II t¥o5cf: ). 

He sat in his chariot ( ^IdT 
) and cheered up his horses ( )• 
Armed, he started for the fight ( ?W%r«rr: 1 o-1 1 ^- 

^ ). In his right hand he held the thunderbolt. It was so- 
spacious that heaven itself had to make room for it. ( 

®rsr*r ). He bore that huge weapon to smitft 
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Vrtra ( % •• ^ <J§5rR 

^ A tough bull-hide by way of a shield occupied 

one hand ( sif^ ^ )• 

' He was accompanied by the gods ( 
but specially by the Maruts who sent him onwards ( 
3 -^s.v ). The latter were his friends I ? II 

% 3T?3 ). These powerful auxiliaries followed him to 

the battle ( 3 3T5 g«n ??? ). They backed 

him in the fight ( arg I 

y The two are so identified that Indra is said to have 
killed his adversary with their help ( II 

f[% ). They struck Vrtra after Indra had 

done so ( % *^^7 kilkd him with Indra’s 

pf ?Tf?Tr 35n 1-'^ ). One Rk says that 

they cut Vrtra to pieces 

The foe was found standing high up in heaven ( g;sfr fRJTK- 
). On merely hearing Vrtra’s fierce breathing the 
gods took to their heels and left Indra to his fate ( ?qT ^- 

i%% ^ 11 

rfl v-'t.i-'il ). Finding himself thus deserted, he 

cried out to Vishnu to hurry up ( 3TSTI5r5ft§[5rnp^r T^'Uf 

Reft II ^-'loo-v, ) and stand on his right 

( arf^r srf? W ). Vishnu did help him 

( ?r^R: ). He proved a friend in deed ( ?ps?n 

^311 ). The debt is acknowledged after the fight by Indra 

( 3T?1^ cf ^ ). 

Then Indra hurled atVrtraa bolt (sRi 3 qvr5RTt 
He rushed up to him, mufiling himself in a cloud ( ^ 
\-\o-\ ). Then ensued a duel between Vrtra and the 
bolt (3T|5r ?R V<ro-'i3, ). Indra dashed the 

bolt on Vrtra’s jaws or cheeks ( fipijqsq- rFTf 'J-'*’,-'! «> ) 

and broke them ( ^ ). He also broke 

his pashyas ( ’TIRrear; ). He struck him on 

the mouth ( 1% 3RR VtH-'I’F ). He broke his head 
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ll fir C-V»S-^ II fir f%55R3T<^ 

fii^ fii%(? e-%-% 11 grg aiwBKiK ^tfrt ii ^ 

fir fitter 1 -^ 0 -^ ). Indra discovered Vrtra’s Mdden vitals 
r%f|[^ *W II \-\\-'^ ) and dropped the 

bolt pat on those vitals ( fir ^ ^^TFr JWfir .j-l o o- 

V* ). He tore his joints ( ^ ) as one 

would those of a bull ( nlH Tf fir fir^^I He struck 

him down with the right hand ( ^ c-‘^-\\ ) and 

laid him low on the left ( fir ?r®?rfr: ^nfit ^)- He struck 

him as they strike trees with sharp axes ( lfir%r'in;c%: ^- 

II ^firfiri^sr 'lo-cV'i ll ar^r^ VIV-^ ). He broke him 
as one breaks a new jar 1o-iS-^). India 

met physical force by physical force and made an end of it 

( ^^^r R^5^-?r5«r ^r^: 'i-co-'ro n ^sr ^ i^g ). 

He found Danu, Vrtra’s mother, screening her boy as a. 
cow would screen a calf ; but Indra, forgetting all feeling of chivalry, 
struck her too with his bolt ( ^r 3?^^ STf ), 

when she dropt her arms ( ifi^iqzn aPT'Id’IJi^l ) J 

then the mother lay over her boy like a cow on her calf 
( 5^ 51% ?lffc?rT ^ %3: ). 

Vrtra lay in lasting darkness ( fTiT 3TRRcI 
His bones lay scattered everywhere ( 5^5^ 3[5R?EI^: *1-*^- 

\i ). The rogue had laid himself down on the waters ; now 
Indra laid him down to sleep with his bolt ( ^5r^l5T^FV T 

fi|te)4; ). He lay trodden under the feet of those 

very waters whom he had surrounded with his huge bulk ( 
ftr q^fcT^^rW^: <TcgrI: ). He had hidden 

his body under flowing waters ; but now those waters flow over 
him freely ( I 

firoir fir u ^rtro 3?i%?i?§nT: ). 

. Indra knocked him ofl[ both from heaven and earth ( firft:?? 
jjpn arfir ), 
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He drove him out of the waters and killed him ( 

II ffcftWTt 3T?^: c-^-n II JTff 

JTraiRJT =(-') 1-^ ). 

He struck him in those very channels that he had blocked 

(sT-Hifirfsi® Jt^ ). 

Indra smashed his forts too || % ^- 

^frf U CoS^r 1%^^: ) and mountain-holds 

( 1%^ «|o-i vv* ). 

What is- the chief distinction of Indra ? His killing Vrtra 
with the thunderbolt by sheer force ^ 

The Maruts worship Indra because he has killed Vrtra 
■{s(^ I ft ?iTft f^ffi 

)• 

The consequence of this great deed was that the waters that 
had been shut in were let loose. Says Indra’s mother ‘ After 
killing Vrtra with the mighty thunderbolt my son haslet loose the 
rivers ft ^31^1 V'-i c-v» || 

^3Tr?rTg U ftl 3Trt^ 1%=^ n 

v-'i'i-'l 11 BHcfW ‘io-c^.-v, ). 

Says Indra to Vishnu “ Let us kill Vftra and let loose 
the rivers ; let them henceforth flow by Indra’s order 
( I^TT^r p 51^ \ ). 

Indra uncovered the watertrough that had been closely 
•covered by Vrtra ( ^ W ^l^K 

II ). 

He made the course of the bright waters easy for man 
( gni II Wik 

<: ). That great god alone who had freed them from the harasser 
now lay awake in them ( ?TtRRT^r^<gTtrs^n?7^l^ ^ T2[^: 

). Caring for all men he nourished them with those 
waters that he had let loose by killing Vrtra ( 371 ^ 

53®TT: ^ o-<| ), Indya let loose the wind-swept,- 

life-sustaining waters (|r^T 3TT: ). 
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India and Soma propelled river-waters ( «T^»ri 
II 317: ). He propelled’ the waters 

of black origin, once in the power of the foe ( o 

II 1o-«|yo-<i II STRonarr: 1-'^^-^ 11 ’g'>iRqT aismrilt: 

II ^ 5 51510111% II fiK7ltl«^I II |il<qi^I53i- 

7^7 =4-c II II <i- ^ l-'i’l ), as though they were 

race-horses (eiqt aRrfi aifar: ?-U-^ ). 

They became swollen and spread wide ( aiiqf^^ 2*^: 

). 

Now that their foe had been killed, they flowed free and fast 

(?r^«n^r ai^^ci^oTr: ii srfn^rfr ai^^rr ^ irrat: c-cw ). 

Digging paths, they flow daily to their destination, the sea 

( 7 ^ )• 

the waters on to the sea ( ai'nife v-*! || 317; ^ 13 ^- 

c ^ II 317: c-v»^-3 ). 

Volumes of waters whose destination was the sea spread far 
and wide ( 3TT ). 

Thus Indra conquered the waters from their husband, the 
Dasa (eWTF ). 

Besides enveloping and hiding waters, Vrtra had hidden the 
Sun. Indra once again stationed the Sun in heaven that men 
might view him ( ^ ^ He created the Sun 

to destroy the Dasyus ( I ). 

He conquered the Sun from the foe He 

uncovered the luminary for the Arya ( 

He also freed numerous Dawns and autumns that had been 
swallowed up ( ^ 31:|31F5 ). 

He created the Sun, heaven and the Dawn ( 31 773 

’1-^^-'* )• During Vrtra’s life the sky had become shrivelled and 
heaven propless ; India spread out the sky and propped up heaven 
(sjRTfeTJT^ aiI 5 Rn ). He made space 

everywhere ( aifri^i^ «nB 'io-^oV-<|o ). 

Cows were hidden during night ; Indra now revealed them 

( arrl^^Nr ai5<nl?i«n>it ^-w-3 It »if ^ io-cv« ). 
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Ttus he won Vrtra’s wealth ( )• 

India fought and killed Vrtra to make the Arya wealthy ( 

TjpiHi II WT^ROcr^ VI '4°-'! ). 

India subdued Vitia fot the young Puiukutsa ( ^ ^ 

)) saved Sudas, Trasadasyu, son of Puru- 
kutsa and Puiu ( sri^io I st qRfiw ^rWcTT 

Wl )) wealth to Pfiiu ( 

v->,'4-'l» ). 

When he killed Vrtra, all foes fell dead before his might 
( ) or rather he knew no enemies 
thereafter ( ^ ^ ). 

Even in the act of killing Vrtra, his might crowded heaven 

became famous ( >;f^r 

), He became confident of the strength of his arms, 
when with the mighty thunderbolt he smashed and scattered 
Vrtra and his wiles ft 

\ 3TW^T5tt5TT: ( ). 

He thence became the choicest of all ( STvr^j^: o-c| 

Indra thenceforward came to be called Vrtrahan, (used fre- 
quently) (v-v^-c:) and Vrtratur, because he had destroyed Vrtra- 
Purandara (frequently) and Puram Barman ( V^V’aII 
or Darma ( ) because he had smashed Vrtra’s forts and 

propeller of waters ( ) because he had released 

waters from Vrtra’s grip and urged them on towards the sea. 

Vrtra in course of time came to mean an enemy, and a des- 
picable one too at that. Masculine in origin he lost his gender 
and sank into an impotent, contemptible being of the neuter 
gender, Vrtrani caimot be translated into English with its full 
connotation. The vernaculars of India alone bring it out fully. 
Sometimes even in connection with Indra the word Vrtra loses 
its original meaning. Under Soma’s inspiration Indra kills foes 
( jR:o ^1*^ ). The daring one, thunderbolt in 

hand, killed all possible foes by his might ^ 

mm: ). Here Alone 
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he moves about killing Vrtras ( =srT% V5®-v). 

He killed lots of them so thoroughly that there was no possi- 
bility of their ever facing him ( ^5|7 STSI^lf^ 5^51 v- 

II v»-<4Vv IlfsTT^WS^ He killed 

99 of them with the bones of Dadhyan ( 

«frT: I l-iv-ll). He killed 10,000 of them to 

oblige a devotee who had offered him a grassy seat ( ^ 

l^rrordl ^sfT>r H *r|?T: ). I, killer of Vrtra^ 

destroyed the Dasa, Navaoastva Brhadratha, as I had destroyed 
any number of Vrtras ( 3T5 ?r qt *R^rret pJT*! ^ ^ 

). 

He 'Strikes them and smashes their jaws ( 5t% 

There are foes supported by certain Arya tribes and hitherto 
not driven out or smashed whom Indra single-handed kills 
( R f^rr^T c-sx-^). Indra killed byr 

sheer strength certain human foes ( R ^ «RT 

He saved Brahmans by slaughtering foes ( ^ 

). He saved Sushvi ( ^Tgr <Tr^ 

V*- )• Here %lr 'rT^=f5IC^=^rrft. Indra feels 
exhilaration when he has to counter Vrtra hiding in waters i.e. foes 
( ’?rwir ?I5 ), To oblige the devotee who 

offers him Soma of high proof, Indra kills that man’s foes 
( ER ^ ^3 #r 3?^ cfRFRiJff arrg^ sijtrr i str^j!.® 1%® 

Men invite Indra to help them when they have to destroy 

foes ( n |s^r ii ^ 

^ )• They prevail with him to help them 

in battle ( ^RfRT^T® Rf V They wish that 

the greatest of the gods, the son of slaughter, one possessed 
of military genius, should be present at the slaughter of foes 
and the grant of riches ( tl% |5|T®rt ^iJRHi; 

). They pray that he might save them and make them 
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thrive in battle ( ai^frr I 

smsn »Tfi% fW ?=^f ra^irfcRRir ii aiT^^%JT fsr- 

?j% H II i ^nr ). Indra 

accepting their pray'ers, they would kill foes with the help of 
their men and thrive ( 3 "ni <^-'=1 V 

<1^ ), Indra- blesses them (^31^ f5r€c3 '»-'iV'|o ) 

and encourages them ( cf ara; 1 » ). Backed 

by him they would destroy their foes ( ctrcTT^ 13 t-i-H). 

He helping them, they hope to kill enemies ( ^or 13 

). He assists them (531^ ) and saves them 

in the midst of foes ( )- He so subdues man’s 
foes that they can easily be killed ; he strikes villainous man a 
mortal blow 131 ffirfl V-3 3f| 3c4^1 || 

33r ?f^r ICIT 3? 13T )- 

That king at whose house Indra drinks Soma of high proof 
never comes to grief ; with his soldiers he drives and kills his foes 
( 1 3 IRT str«ll 313 Tll% I 33 

^ 13 ). 

Indra’s exploit of killing Vrtra is transferred to certain other 
gods and gods in general. Soma bears the charming name of Indra ; 
by doing so he kills all possible foes ( f%3f3 313 ^3 

|3r 33r3 ■*.-'1 o^-'iv ). By drinking Soma the As'wins 
came to know Vrtra ( 33 f3 <:-'S-x ). The gods subdue 

Vrtra (f^3ilT3:<> K3 ^ ). Immediately after killing 

Vrtra they let loose waters (^31 31t 33333 ?3^^ 'lo-^i-4). They 
bless men in war ( ^3 ^3 |3€cl3 3gi: ). Headed by 

Indra they protect men ( ?3^o 31'3 ^31; c-*; '•;). 

Agni commands weapons that can kill foes (atflTd^® 
|353r3t ). He destroys lots of foes ( 3mf3lf3 

33% 2^f&T 'lo-^o-s With his help good men kill their 
foes and carry off the treasures of the misers ( 3333: 3131 
#3 1333 % 13413 1133 S-'l ). Agni is supplicated to 

be present in battle for granting riches ( 1I33T34 l 3 itl% f33^ 
, ). All good things such as happiness, riches, rain from 
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heaven, and a good flow of waters, proceed from Agni in battle 

( ^ntTTPzrir jt i ^ 

). Prayer to Agni gives riches upon 
riches in battle ( «ro i ). 

He who worships Indra and Agni destroys his foes ( ^ 

®-'i ). Agni and Brahmauaspati are supplicated to 
strengthen men’s hearts in battle ( iTsi RJT; 

Indra and Agni encourage each other in battles ( fSf- 

Men invoke Saraswati in battle as they do Indra ( 

I ^ sr VH ). 

Protected by you, oh Maruts, kings destroy their foes ( 5 «*fl?T : 

Even waters are found brave and fierce when amongst foes 

( ^ ^€'3 OTT: ). 

King Sudas killed his foes in the east, west and north ( ^rail 

Like Indra men kill Vrtra, pass beyond earth and heaven and 
let loose waters that they might abide long ( 

3T7 3^ ). 

One Ardhadeva resembles Indra in killing foes ( ^ 

'j. He is also called Vrtrahan ( ^sTf '^io 
A devotee desires a son that would kill his foes (<1^1 
1513^ )■ 

In srr ^ probably means a 

battle or a hostile congregation; it seems opposed to 5 ^% ^ which 
probably means a place full of peaceful men. 

Vrtra thus came to be generalised. It is in apposition to 
words meaning enemies ( |5rr v-v<i-s n ^ arw^TH: II 

). Enemies are either Arya or Dasa 
arr^fifSi ii w isrpjpqf ii fSTiturnfr 

WH??: %-%<’-% II 3?TJfr aiTir^jR w ^ iri^rrBg- 

ws-ivO- 
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Vf in this generalised sense is one used as a verb in 

=2r?T g^: crt 

a?r^^=When men fighting 
act like Vratra, that is, behave villainously, men on the other 
side act like Indra immediately, that is , they destory the villains. 

with its declensional forms occurs about 82 times ; 
only 19. The latter must have been gradually displaced 
by the former. Could there have been such a form as (cp. 

Did the two words once belong to two different Arya 
tribes ? Anyhow proved by far more popular. 

Like there is the word which must have been 

declined as ®tc. In Rgveda we have only 

and means one that kills waters, 

that is, the wrongful possessors of waters like Vrtra, Ahi, Sushma. 
But it lost this meaning and became a mere ornamental epithet. 
We have ), 

), 31^0 II ). 

(pi.) is used of the All-Gods hawks ( 

Usiks ( ) and S5ma ( ). 3 Tt:c|^ a battle. 

Your battles are beneficial to us, oh Indra and Agni 
3%^^ TfclJi; )• is your friend, oh Maruts, in battle 

( )• 

So to kill must have once been very popular, but this 
popularity waned apace before that of Vrtrahan. 

Indra is also called Vrtrakhada ( II ). 

So also Brhaspati ( ^ <1 o But I do 

not find ^T^to eat, to devour, among the verbal forms used 
in connection with Vrtra, Verbal forms meaning to eat, to devour 
must have been in use in pre-Rgvedic literature. 

No other language is so prolific in roots directly or indirectly 
meaning destruction. I append a list which shows the abundance 
of such forms. 
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We have in about 25 different verbal forms, ^ which is 
a vanant of in 22, fq;, x.%, 1%, 

m , f, <1? j R 

PI. f?;, ?Tq;, 5rT, 

Next to these are words meaning strength or vigour. We have 

’^r^^gr, , ^sr, ^rpt, 

g«JT. 

The thunderbolt is called sf^, f%qr, ajTgvr, STSsri^T, 

Fisticuffs ( 5IS5?^nn ) also must have been used, per- 

haps to the largest possible extent, iu dealing with foes. In Rgveda 
they are mentioned only once. The right hand 
is the readiest and invariably available weapon of war. It is strange 
that the Rgveda should be so exceedingly sparing in its use. 

Material on which the note on f is based. 


1^- 

fW5RTR !%?;[§ (v^^VTl). 

ar^r fcCr ?:5i^f ). 

vs ), ). 

ipraswr 3fT(f?rr x-<: ). 

an^^rq: qRsf i5rq[ ( ), ’rRfe^r: grn: ( v-'is-c ). 

»TRf^jr<0^( ), artr ^-^o-^). 

1%^ ^ilroir il^T ( ). 

arqi ). 

aNTflf^'qm ( ')-*^Vv). 

arql cTJrar ( q o.q q ^-^ ). 

arTFflT%555'>i5ft ai^ ( 

aTi%¥^RWi%q5iHiJft ^isKf qrf'W. i 

PtWTq^( ViW). 

(fsr^J arstq: (qr^Rr) ( ’t-co.\) 

(RrR?ii). ’qgvq: (3T?5?:; )(c-Vn) 

(arrq:) sft»if3ti ar? ), 



VI vs ), *t 1 ( ), ^ ( i 5 rw 

(V-»-'l»), (lo-'i*n-H), 

(^•U-^0- 

f3RJr ^snsftWTOi fSr% arsTf : ( c-s V'* ). 

1?^ ). 

??? ¥fl5tnxgt^ I 

JJW ^ ^ ^r sfrai amr ?3rti% ( ). 

ar^: ). 

^«iR)pr ( i-’A^-’i o ). 

aniTTlRJ^( VI '*-’.11 \ ( \-\-c ), ^mcT 

(c-%-i, ), 8j>gn( •), ), 

( ^<.-<jv\>.^ ), irw: ( v-'i'i^-^ ), JT^5r 5ffir*srqr 

( ). 

arrr^® ( \-\‘>-<^ ), wn;: ( ii c-V^ ii «j-'»V^ ), 

^3*1 ( vco-H ), 3 twi 3[ ( ). 13. ( vhV^ II 

<(0.^.0.^), qi«Jn <1-^11 v^».-'<fii 

i-<ioo-\» ),9);T^inT jp=^in^^r ( V^’i-v)i3Tmqm3^-'i vc ii 
-i-rv’O:. ^33 (’.-'''t-^), (3-^— <i). 

%.^.- 

an^Tsri; ( .j-^vh ), l^'nt af;??T7?T ( Vvs-'I ), 

^ fqq-5i ( Vvs-'l ). 

fift ( 'f-is-i ), ^ ?5njr 

aer^*^ ST: ( c-TT-TT ). 

afr^3 c I'-H'*.-'* )• 

ariqr fgw ^ TTarmi fnRr : ( 'i o-'^rv-^ ). 

^fJr: ?T^i5im: ( ’^o-l'iVR ), ( c-^sv^^ i O. ^ 

a?3^TP<TJr: ^ ( VHR-V ), ^%:o ^1%: ( V^R-v ). 

ai3 % f ^5 s[2tr ttstt i%3fr3 f i 

aT3 ^*rg Trtr ^%f5iTg % V<: ). 

erg st ar^ ar^q- w argq'tq-k i 

^ farsk ( ). 

.f%% % 3T3 Tff ?iTsnW<i«»53*t git*TRfiffk«I3 ( 1 ®- V» VO* 
aT^f5f¥q;f(5r: ( h^^-\ ). 
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3Tg *3*7 1 ). 

*r ), f^fw 7 #^ 4 f: ( ), 

?^r tm ( vs->i v-<f ), 5?frr ). 

i^tSJrT ?r?rw : ( z-\o.-i ), ^§zii garr ( ), ^- 

nm ^Twr % ( '^o-£X-'» ), aT?r«ar { voc-i^ ii 

C-'^oo-'i^ ). 

?T% i%€i% ( v-'^<i-<)<4 II ), 

cTivsrf ^o-'irr ( x-’a'»-^ ), ^ti 3 Ti% ’j? 1 : ( X-x ). 

3TT i^rfr ^ stri; n-mji i ^ ) 

^miti g 2=59M^ tricRu i ^ ^irr : % f ( <j-v»\»-‘i). 

JT;t R^r: ( ^ ^ 3 -^ 1 =^ ( ’-X »-^ }. 

*nt«r: ( ). ( 'lo-'^'i^-i ), g.g^iT: 

X-li-X), ), VS ), 

: 3 ntl (^-X<i-<^), ( 'l-co-S ), S^:(^AV^), 

(^•'•71: ( T-S'l-'I^ (v-1'*-X II ), 

*1'^% («io.uo.x), ( i-Hx-'S ), srraffSr: sjg-«ft: 

(S-^s-<;), Wri^ f^rg^ { ), ?i 9 t;o 

3 T^iI?r: ( c-\«-v ), Jigiq- ( ). 

^ ?f^g »7g: i 

ST*TI^ c^I.f«r'7'JIT I%fcg% fl^( l-’loR-i'). 
qfi ^'Jir ^^ 7 ;% ( 'i-'l^.-S )• 

5 =^Rft rf^gr ). 

ggr ?gif^ ( ■x-'^v-') o ). 

DEINK AND FOOD FOR INDRA. 

argio srsFTi ogr5ri|tif|^ ( X-XS-^ ). 

g^<n +iR<% 7 {^ ( ). 

^ ^ ^5i5Tf ). 

5ft Jtg^; g^ f't5i|5tgc7Tq ). 

3tra TWig ( ). 

% Jigr % ^?t: ( i-^VS ). 
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), «n?r 'fRarr ( i-v-^), 

i^r mm ). 

^ ar 3nf^^ fjrpr ?ri% ( \-%-\\). 

^ ). 

#T ? 5 rfi qq^ ( n ii 'io-■RV^ ). 

ctfJpjT qi 3 PnJT% ^ I 5 nq ( cav^* ). 

ir ^atq i jiw %?Tt sqt^rar fqq^Ji^qq^ ( •.-’»<:'»-'» ). 

|q turaiRr: ?i»ft f^sarR ??qqi !p# ( S-<£ ) i 

q: f 1 %: ^tqqraq; ?q i saffw q ^ifq: ( ). 
arq HRI q^qpqq fq ^^q: ( c-«>-v ). 
fqfjqqt qq: {c-c %-£. ), qqqsqq: ), fqnq 

(v^'io-<i), q qi qqi ^'rf^ qi%|qTr qqiqiqfeqm (v<sc- 

v ), Epqr qqrfq ^iqi: ( v'l'^-'i ). 

qr 3T^ ffiqrqqfql angqii^ srqRiq. ( ‘lo-v^-': ), 
qqqgq qf^r i^c ^v-qq; i qqi i^wj: ( ). 

i%3^rqa:q o qflqrq; ^iFfiq^iqq qF?^q qgqq. 

( i-'i'i-'lo ). 

qi^ afq q^qq q?^ qf|qf aiq: i a?if^ ?i^5[q qf| h qji^ 
(c-'lVc ) I 

Ifr q^»qr qrlqpqiqq: ( ) i 

qqrr q^^ aiqqr^qqf^Rqq qj?qi qffqr 5ft qraiR ( ). 

INDEA’S WEAPONS. 

q%q II II '^-S'l-^o II o.-co-^ I) 'i-co--^^ II 

'-I’l Vll II II II <2-^V'rf II lo-llV^ )j^'- ( 1-'^’- 

’i'>),q^q:( v'l^v ii vi^v’t* n s--^<>-\ ii ^-vo-v, n <i«-sv<i), 
qlrq qrqqw ( ii c-cv^ ), q«q sqqqqqr |<^qqi ( c-^-% ), 

q%rq q^qi q^ (v^v-*. ), q?qiq^q {■^-’\<-^ ), q^qr q^ 
(^-n-^), fteiq^ ( v'ah-'ih), qq ( ’-^®-^),qqi,(v-'^ ».-'*>), 
srqrf^ ( i-.io-«i^ ), ^jjprr ( ),f%qq[( ), fqrqrgq: 
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( ), mm ( ), ), 3 I? 8 l 1 ^: ( 1 -^Y- 

), ( -s-vn)- 

WOEDS FOR STRENGTH, 

m: ( '\-co-\ II ’^-<|«|-i),5:wr ( •\-\’\->! II V^V^ II l-H?- 
V II 1-s VI" liv-'t'j-'l II II II II ), 

^ 1 ^ ( \-\’>-^ ), mm ( ), aitarar ( ii ’\-co-'\'\ ii 
l-'li'^-l 11 <:-%■»,-£ II lo-'l'i?-^ ),?n; (Vtf®-'i<>), 

vco-^ ), ^ *If: ( ), 

( vc-v ), ). 

CHARIOTS. 

mg ( ^-K-^), 

i%^f5^ i^TfOT »i^T^ {^-\ '>-*>), T%5Tj;5rr ^rrma; 

( ■'1-^®-'=^), ^(^1% WR (c-'i®®-i^), am ffm w- 

mnfigi ^ tR % ( 'A-c ^-O • 

5 -.q% mrimm: ( '>®-'i'^ ). 

ftrf g?fR 31 fR|fm ( ). 

3;«fr i^tr a ( ’.-^®-0- 

aimr 1^5 a^rc ^ 'i-s ), m =af?ri% 

mi 3 Tt'R: ( ). 

3RftftiJ?ro 31^5 f%g% ( ), 

( 'i-H't-'l® ), f% 15R1lf^m%C: ( -■». ), 

%1I R ). 

fast 3T3® airmriT^KJRR ( i-c®-'-, ). 

la^ 13, 5535 ( 't®-'^'*.’.-! ), f^ aa?a amga; 

( 'i-'i^-i® ). 

af la^a aaf^ ^^rfiT^ar aratimi ( » o-v> ), 

(aim) ( v? ), la^a flH a4 ( ), ia %at 

), 1 %: ( <:-S-'i\ II ). 

aciR aam ( ). 
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If ). 

^n?rT ( "i-c »-'i o ). 

f> irg f5r^ ). 

?IS?RT: «n'? ( H-'i Vi«: ). 

arsreft ( ii ), aT3#% ( vj-Vt II ). 

jfi^rif^ sivTfs^rst'ti 31^^ 3!^ srsT^^TR i 551 5«T?n<i. 

^ 15 : 51% sr ^ 3 : ( V5 ). 

5 Prr ar^ifsrei: ( ). 

31 % -a?Rl?ri%^5I^: ( VU-T» ). 

cf fW5r^ rarri ?Tfr ^^rpL i. ’(t-'i "i ). 

2iTfe5fi <T4f%^^<n?rinf|: 'TcIct: 5fl>i^ ( 'i-jf n-c ). 

5ItR fiR^o ( 'l-^^-'lo ). 

Ifpn 3Tr% 1% l^lff : ( A-c o-v ). 

3iqt ^r*ffra 3 % STflfRI^^t ISJH. ( ). 

(4o Si^ciwrI : ( )• 

^ 1 1 %^ 1 %% 5i5rf%5r f'^rq;, ( a V 

gr: ( ), 1 % 55.1 (^-^^’^), stgt 

( ), I^^R^I: ( ^VV’v ), ( "I o-C V'S ). 

rsnqwl ^ra^iiAi 1 ^ ), ^4 %” R’hr; ^Jirsfi 

SSI: I q'^' ), 5rf?ri i%%r 1 % 

^raq; ( s-') \-\ ), ¥rf|4 ^ ?rwk (^-^’-t), 1'%^ 3Ff 

cT^fq- ffn [^s-^c-\ ),%'i 551^5^1% ( ^^'■>'-^ ). ^rai- 

w i4 f%^'n-4ra| ( 'i---^ ), 3TWv4 f?rT g?qiH ^rff fffg%i 

jTc4»3r ( v-^>5-^ ), w §fJTr w f^i ( )■ 1^5 

( ), f4 t-j-h ). : ( /-‘-V--A ), 

fs^T Jrfi% f5r<i% (^-v-0> f5ifc%sfT% II 

^-’y-'a ), fSTfc^ l%fl ), ?4 ctT^fiTf^ 

JT 3 ^ ( Ao-H^.-'i'' ), 3% m ( c-{'J-A ), 3?T33fIT f%- 

^#5 ( %-\<^-'^ ), 3l4fc3.5T-’ c3r 3§3Wr% ( ), 

3f%44 5ig3w 3 oft f^f : ( i-’.A-A^ ), #5 5ur 

;jiir; ( ), 3f4f 3T3 =3I%% {^-\^-^), 

5!Rc3I 3^ ?R53?33 3% 3% 3 13^4 ( A-'A ). 
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f5rq[ ( u-^vj-v ). gqfra: gwfci |5rj^ ( ). 

| 5 n ( v-vv^ ), gsrr arwwR^ ( ), f^nf^r 

). g5:?^»r ( lo-co-s^ ), 

^rar ^r an^rnw ( «-£ ), v? ), 

f 5 ri<Rr?n ^T?iT 11:1?: (^-^«-s), grflzfr arfirsn^ 

( ), ^sTMwr ( ). 

?r JTf f ^ gr ( ), ( ^-^o-<) ), 

^ ^ ( ^--rf^-.: ), ^^{: II 

), ^r5f;o II c-'iv-Mi <:-'j'#-')^ ). 

is used of Indra occurs fifteen times, of S5ma five, of 
Agni six, of Vajra twice, of men once, of Indra-Agni six, of 
Saraswati once, and of Sushma once. 

is used of Indra once, of Indra and Varuna once, and 
of men thrice. < 

is used of Indra nine times, of Soma five, of Agni 
twice, of the Maruts, Indra-Agni, and the Aswins once each. 

occurs in connection with Indra twenty times, 

Agni once, Indra-Agni twice, gods once, men once. 

occurs in connection with Indra five, Agni four, 
Maruta, Brahmanaspati, Saraswati once each and the gods twice. 

occurs twenty-five times, fourteen, eighty- 

two and nineteen. 

Though we have only and fpfjU, other forms such as 
(Instrumental), etc., must have 

been in common use in pre-Vedic days. The word was perhaps 
older than and was gradually displaced by it. 

To destroy occurs in which occurs nine times in 
Rgveda, and most probably means a destroyer or conqueror of 
water. It is merely an ornamental epithet. 

occurs twice and means battle, 
occurs twice and means one that destroys completely, 
occurs twice and means one that conquers waters. 
Consequences of the death of Vrtra. 
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I ar^J'^RT: STV^TT 

( ). 

wt. ^fl^I suraRTJ!^ ( Y-*! v*--! ) , 31?^ ( 'i «-«!S-'» ), 

R ffft arftwT |f?r 1%^ ('^-^^-'*), cW ra^fsrerewRR. ; 

aF3 SHt rtgsi: («-<)«» ), 

( v-<i<;-'i ), arrf ^l^nTf^fT *Ri?fi?I» an ( 'i-^5t-<)«| 

tn^RifiiRtr (^-H'i-v). 

w ^^'^3 )• 

srRi^l?:3a )i ('4-U-'»»): 

am^nfr sPRa r jti?r: ( ^-c^-v ), (v-'ivs-^), 

R%^7: ( 'io.^vvi-<( ), 3T(^T a?7: ( aftqvFaT 

^JTT ajq; ( 1-^ <.-v ), 3TfJrar ?R% 3 arqsqq;? ( ), 

aa%ar3a5i7: ('i-rx-<s), arar afKm^ciTi^s^naii^'Sr ^ 

( 'io-'io^fA ), ;353Tvr'>irw ( ), amn (t-^^-’A), 

(<)-cvs), aitr aTc^t 3TTf5r: ?Ta^r^ {\-\\-% ), 
5«r5r«^Hj=jiqt ^toii ( <i-^'4-<i^ ), s^inRiTi araa^n'm: ( ‘i-'i'*v--< ). 

aaai^^ f^R5=a ), fTSTj^RT: 5^<T aaalihafi 

( V^o-\s ), a^q; ( <i-co-y ), 

aMW ), 3Ta: ag5[a?:aa (c-^-^^), 

f3Fa3i1[ai 3T7: ( ), 3?i ag?tf&r qag: ). 

Raaf aratr aaaacat: {c-%^-'\c), ar^r aiq: (v^oVO' 
araac^Rfi'Tll^ aiq; ( ). 

aravRa ( v-') V'* )• 

anrr r: (^-cw), arTr|ofi53^lia;[;iq^a ( ), farfT 

(io-'i«»<>-R), # KsaRiffli ^ ( 'i-’A't-'^), '#- 

Wf: 3an aiaaifs ( v-'is-.s ). 

ar^rf 'j—'iov-'io ), ?TW^aw anatar 

arff^rar^sa (^<>-cv'*), anRw ajfnfijasannm 

( ), ai%ar qaiarq. ( ), aaa ^RRia 

aiaraiaq ( v'l'^o-'i ). 
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?i«r: «W 2 pcT flsqw ( c-SV^ ). 

5 r^: ( S-tf— M ). 

3T¥R^»?T: ('!»-'» ). 

«t5Rir f5rf^ fW ( c-’.v-R ). 

The persons for whom Indra killed Vrtra: — 

<515 ( ), 

^ ), g^rr^o ), ^% (v'* 

Vrtra meaning a foe. 

^'^1% ^^5 1%^ ^JII?ri%2II ( S-'l's-'i ). 

51%'JIPJT: 51^1 if^ ). 

P IW ( ), ^ I 5 f ( 'l«-vVi ), f?r 5 I 

( )l 

?g.= 3 rf^ ( ). 
tTSBT ^ 5 rr =TO% rafRR: ( X-X^--^ ). 

|5n aiacfti^ ). 

H^Ir fi% ( 'i-'i w ), 5551 qwalsTf i^rnSi ('i-c <-'i ^). 

^ f5rM5t% R ( ‘l-H^-S ), f^TT 

»jf<5fr5J% ( C-^o-^f ). 

pifSi ^^3^ =q'Wr»fai ( c-^o-«^ ), R f| 

=5R<n>r ^ frfw ). 

ari ^ jTt ^ ^ o-w^ ). 

(^f^^Ti) ? 5 rpi ( ). 

art <:-<:). 

f%^jig m ( 'I'-'a—^ ). 

^ triR fari% ^ ). 

^ ^ f^RRST: ( e-\-^ ).. 

(%a^ Rg R^% far aai^ ( ). 

a«lia:» ^ ). 

3T^r 3Tf3i^ far^ ( ). 

^ ^r far^ aga: ( ), ^i 

SRsg ( ). 
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Vrtia is spoken of as Ahi eleven times. The name also occurs 
several times by itseK. 

Ahi is an enveloper of waters ( aiqifd II II 

He hems in waters ( 3?f?ifTo SEfft- ’^-‘1^-=. II II 

71 ^: ). 

He lies upon or round them ^-IR-'I'i II 

l|3l'^3TI5RR V3.»-^ II l-'loV'i II 357111 

He lies on seven streams IRRT arRTTR v-l II 31% 

37 W 3Ti5r7R v-lvs-vi). 

He devours waters ( 3PT?IRI^ 1 o-i <4 ). And yet 

he is thirstless ( v-'is-t )• 

He sleeps l)ning along long stretches ( 35% 5171% '1-? II (^7% 
). He sleeps so fast that he does not awake ( 

3R ). His bed is spoken of (5T77 ). 

He is huge ( ;T5t €-\-\o ) and shows his might ( 

1 II W'-l l). He blockades watersand heaven. (si^l^JT 
1-'*, ). He has a coadjut r at whose sight Indra is so 
frightened that he in his precipitate flight gets beyond ninety-nine- 
streams ( 8T57Mlt 7)3757 ^ 7% I ^ 3}5R|% 

=7 ?r7?cfl: 5^1 7 »fi%r 3i?r% "i-s ). 

Yet he is tricky (JDfq^ II <*-^0-5 ), betakes himself 

to mountains ( 37% l^r«T 7 Iii 1-5 '.-’t ), hides in caves (g^r 15% ggj 
jjj5^ and lies enfolded by waters ( 3Ttg 7^f% ’.-ll-H). 

What goes against him is that he makes no gifts (sT^iii v-i \ ^ 
He is the first-born of Ahi’s ( 333^3^17! (1-5^-^ I v) 
and the most powerful of them 3Tf75iT ). He is 

called Tig ( Tig ) and not the son of Tig as Vrtra is 

3^ STRft^: 5I> 7571717% 1-5^-<>). He is 
said to be the son of 3I-7 ( 73757 ’• v-l VS ). STJ name of 

the sun (77:o 73; T,f^: of the seven sisters that 

nurse Agni ( 77i?7:o 715X177 l-lvo-c II 5-^Vl5 II II 
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), and of those ladies that help in squeezing SSina (cTjfi 
). must be the mother of Ahi, 

Aera a cloud ( in Greek ) seems nearer to Ahi. 

It was a mighty foe with whom Indra had to contend. He 
had to ply himself with Soma and solid food. 

), «?^RT ), 

efr 5^ a5i ), ), 

s-i ). It was by the energy 
inspired in him by Soma that he was able to do the great 
deed. He himself praised the drink ( ). 

It is said he drank so much that the quantity would fill three 
human lakes. ( ^[ ^01% JT’erfT ). was 

not enough. He killed 300 wild buffaloes and devoured the 
well-cooked meat (^'r ). 

But what would food and drink alone avail if there was no 
•stuff within ? The gods put into him all possible strength 

). They invoked into Indra all the 
war- spirit that exists 7{ ). 

The Maruts inspirited him. ( Vv\5-y ). 

Heavenly damsels, wives of the gods, wove a special spell for him 

(Rr:o ). 

The Brahmanas invigorated him with their praises ( 5r5IPT 

). It was by strength ( 2 ^^ ), 

by valour ( ) and also by wiles ( ?TrgiRT: ) 

that he killed Ahi. He is called brave and daring ( ^^iir 

It was then that he became conscious of his might 
(3p'| ). It was a deed indeed 

^ 'I - ■» II cTl^ssflisr -1-^ • il-vni ^ 

It was a deed that ought to be bruited for ever *( 

^ )• It W8’® this that he was 

called killer of Ahi ( ari|^r ^-1'*,-^ ) and one having Ahi’s might 
(affair; VW'a)- 
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Indra then whetted his thimder-bolt ( 

It was a terrible weapon ( ). It 
was so invariably and intimately associated with Indra that the 
steelweapon is said to have a gold crown on and as wounding Ahi 
( 3^^ *r aTRRf: ). Sacrifice besides guarded it 

during the fight ( 8TR3. )• He took it 

in hand ( ) and when he did so, mountains 

bent (en 3 SR^ cA5-'^). Heaven itself 

bent low through fear ( 3R ap? HT g 3^rci;« 

-^t it® ®igiit Ahi too bent and Indra pounded 
him with it ( ^ ), Or with it he cut 

him into separate joints (3jf| ft ftojr sprig ). The 

usual verb for cutting into bits is " 

n Other expressions are: — ari^ 

(v-»A-'A )=he overpowered him with the thunderbolt; 

( V^o A )=i^® overcame him; ft )* 

he killed him in his bed; <f%®illr»ir#ls^ (!-')» awoke 

him out of his sleep; ap argg ( )=he dragged 

him out of his hiding. 

Another Rk says, he blew the great Ahi out of the sky 
( JTITPft c-\-\o ). He killed him ( 

) and Ahi lay closely embracing the earth ( arf^ : gjR 
gtr q ^ ^ftopr: *1-^^-'' )• Thut it was that Indra conquered ( gof 

It was a deed that called forth his full powers; well might 
he say to the Maruts : — Where was your power when me alone 
you sent on to kill Ahi ( ^ It JT^: 

). 

The consequence of this mighty deed was that the waters were 
set free. This is expressed in a variety of ways such as ftgj ; 
amNtS3Rftx»fnJTi: ( 

( ), arlr psfpcggR^ g ( \-\%-\ ), ^ ( vi ), 

aPTR;: ), aRPRipg 
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He broke the water- channels of mountains ( s 

), and then the waters rushed towards the sea: — 

arsr: sppiq; ( ), 3T®ft 3T^ ?ip 

( ). Jf ^ sf^^rr )= 

ike birds to their nests, the waters of rivers marched or flew 
to the sea. 

He set free the seven rivers : — 

. arf^oiTr^TH U ll f3f: 

<io-'» ), ). 

He fattened the waters ( 3?f^: ). 

He made or cut out paths for the washers ( *^cft*TWft®IR’T*l' : 

). 

He set free cows i.e., waters ^ 

1 o-vc-^ ). 

He uncovered mines that had lain covered ( 

). 

Ahi became a standard for comparison for size and wiles 

), 3Tf^, 9Ttl[irJn 

U ), f^SKflJTPT^^r ( ). In arf^^pqtl 

), andsTf^JT^ W: ( ) Ahi seems to be 

the Sun. 

In course of time Ahi degenerated in meaning and meant a 
foe as in 3T^ ( 1 - 1 1 's-S in-l ^ <£A ). The degradation was 

complete when Ahi was classed with wolves, demons, diseases and 
heU as in 3Tf| ^ T^rif%o apftWT: and 3?^ ^ rTI-apTf 

^ »n 4T (v*-! « v-s). 

and 3fi|[5W are used of Indra once each, and a^^ twice 
ajf^^cJTPT is used in connection with Indra onec and aril? ^ four 
times, arr^f# is used of a particular horse twice. 

sj^f^f^and its inflections are not used of other gods; 
80 also aj^SPTPI and The name Ahi is not even once 



used in the neuter gender. Poets have let Ahi off lightly. They 
reserved their vials of hatred, and contempt for Vrtra alone. 

Among the verbal forms used in connection with Ahi and which 
denote killing directly or indirectly, occurs 11 times, twice, 

arETT^r five times, once, twice, and 5PT once each, 

57^ twice, twice, and once each,^'^, 

and once each. besides occurs in arflfif^six times, and in 
5 times. 

This list must pale before the abundance lavished on Vrtra. 

Vrtra in Avesta is Verethra which word has three meanings 
in that language, 1 victory or strength of victory ; 2 that which 
protects, an armour ; 3 a foe. Verethraghna=:smiting the foe, 
victorious ; it is an epithet used of Atar, Vata and Mithra. It also 
means the strength of smiting the enemy, victory ; also the angel 
presiding over victory. 

Ahi is Azi in Avesta ; it means a serpent ; Ophis in Greek 
means a serpent. 

What phenomenon in meteorology is represented by Ahi ? 
Is it the serpentine form sometimes assumed by clouds ? 
A cloud may appear a dragon to a child. 

In eleven Rks we find Vrtra and Ahi mixed up. Sukta 
1-32 is full of this mixture. 




His name is associated with cows which he hides. 

ll g?T ). He erects enclosures around them 

) and shuts them in, though they low aloud, being 
desirous of liberty ( He has 
large herds of them (xjjit ^ [[ 

His identification with cows is so complete that he is called 
a herd of cows ^-^0.^0 ). He has the body of a cow 

). He is called a miser ( crfSi ), 
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Once he is called a mountain ( aift ). He has forts 

( 5 ^: 

The Rgveda mentions his head ( )? mouth 

( ), brain and joints { jprR ). 

He injures ( ). 

He is called o ) and [[ v-'ao-^ ). 

I do not know what they mean. 

Indra inspirits himself with Soma ( 
does daring deeds under its inspiration 

or he does them with an eye to immediate bouts with the Maruts 

Vala is a coward and takes to his heels before he is struck 
( ). Indra tears him to pieces by 

merely shouting 

^ Indra is said to have fought him and his kin 

with mere words He laid bare Vala 

{mii w ^ 5Tt?r^sqT^i^ v^v^). 

He broke his enclosures ( ) and him too 

(fiR5^ V'^o II II 3iiiR5^ II 11 

He drove him down ( <^-^Y-<s)and also 

his jabbering kith ( gg^ ). He killed him 

). He made the miser roar ( 

He smashed his hitherto-unsmashed head ( ^ 
broke his jaws • ( ^ ^ ) and pulled out 

his brain and joints ( f^T^R ?T )- As the 

tongue eats food with the help of the teeth, so did he eat him 
out of his concealment ( T%ofr 

Hence Indra is called smasher of Vala ( )• 

Having dispatched Vala, he drove out of their folds the cows 
that were lowing for liberation *» -Ml 

As winter 

deprives trees of their leaves, so did Brhaspati deprive Vala of 
his cows (fl^f m nr: i o-^ c-<\ o n a^j nr 
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<)o-^v 3 -r). He scattered his cows as a wind scatters 
clouds ( ararfiT^ ^ 3TP»5 k an nr: ). He opened wide all 

the gates of his fort ( Q tt aw ), ai^d 

revealed the hidden herds of cows ( 3?f ydl : II 

). He made smooth paths for their 
egress ( gin^ q«rr *n: » )• 

He dispelled darkness and revealed the sun ( af^JJfPRt s^T^- 
) and granted the Dawns 
spread out the sky and the heavens ( oJJ 
and let loose the waters (ftoiwq: ). 

He did this for the Angirasas and with their help 

ii In this task their magic 

spells proved helpful ( sr^rm II 1^5^ ^>01 

ll l«5^r v-Ho-\ II ?IH T%l: || 

II aii^Ti'irqoiR: ’^-'1'^--^ ): 
One Rk. says that it was they that tore Vala to pieces 
by their 8pell8(n^ ^ ^ ?F|JT ‘l'>-'IX<s-’lll 

) and drove out the cows ( n 3^151^ 
). For this act the poet blesses them 
( Indra is called 
( ^-* 11-^0 ) on account of his complete identification with them. 
His own terrible roar is identical with their magic spells. Such 
are priestly pretensions ! 


^or. 

He dries up waters, though himself not to be dried ( 
1-'I»'^-H 11 II II Ii II S-R— v). 

He is a blower of winds or clouds ( ). He 
possesses incomparable might ( <:-«,^-’|v» n aJtsr: 

l-^^-'lR U »<R That well-compacted might is spread 

all over heaven ( l-'iR'i-'l <>). 

He is powerful (f^ ). He has strong forts(g3|T 'l-?^-<»RII 

5^: U ) and also a moving fort (jt 

w4 ). 
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He is a great hater ( JTf r 55 : ), a foe 

one that challenges Indra ( 5 ^ and fights him 

( 2 rP 3 He grows strong by the food given him by 

his comrades ( xisri ’t-v ) and big ( g|«r *^-1 

and is always on the move ( qrh 1 ). He is mentioned in 

connection with cows (iir: and waters (aiq : ^ - "i <) ) 

which he envelops ( sr 3TIf^ *( ). He is called 

( ) but I do not know what it means. 

Ho is full of tricks ( 11 II flT>IT: ). 

and is enveloped in darkness ( ). 

He has horns ( ^tj-n ), ahead ( %?: 

testicles ( <:-vo-<)o neinr^ c-v®-')') ) but no vitals (em^: 

He is the son of the clouds ( ) and has a 

prolific progeny ;3n<ff *. 1 II 

v-M-'n). 

He is not human ( arfligq <io-^v-v,) but a dasa ( 

), a dasyu ( ^irf% ), a danava ( 

Indra sent his destructive thunderbolt at him ( gwr;?? 

'l-'i ). He overwhelmed him with endless strokes ^ 

'rfc 2 fH% and dealt him ringing blows ( 

'l®-=^'',-\» ). He struck him with the powerful 
wapon ( f^r^oi ^ splf grqysj With it he non- 

pliMsed that incomparable might (srgfcTiTrJIiTtsn q%®I ^ 
c-^^-1'*). He repelled his strokes ( ar? ?TI%cfr 

and showered on him afflicting blows with daring might 
( ^ S ^#I atf^r ^ ®-‘l ^ ). Thus he overpow- 
ered him with his might ( a % 3 T>-% 5 raT ). 

He felled down on the head of the blower of winds roaring 
forests ( JT^nflr ) 

He dropped on him the thunderbolt that protects all men ; at its 
descent Sushna fell ( apj 'Trf^ Spr: ^-^®-'^). 

Thtis he killed him with the thunderbolt ^ srr 
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He snatched from him that well-knit might that had filled all 
heaven ( iJIF^ra ), 

and destroyed whatever might ( ) he 
might possess. 

He tethered the trickster by his might ( ^ 

He destroyed him with wiles ( ^ 

He by his might let not a particle of his wiles survive him as he 
would not leave a particle of food imeaten ( ttFTT : 

5r ). He destroyed them completely by his 

strokes ( r# ). 

He broke him and his horns (]% 

He cut off the head of one that had no vitals ( ^ 

y He cruvshed his testicles ( ¥r^r% d 

vr^r% 

He destroyed all his prolific progeny ( 

He laid him low for a lasting sleep ( ^ 1%^ 

). 

He struck down his forts ( 

pulverized them ( ^ including even the moving 

one ( ,4 2? ^ ); and scattered them 

though so strong ( i% tf^WT ). 

As a consequence of all this, he conquered the bright waters 
and the Sun ( <:-vo-<ioH3i%; ^cfr^q;c-vo-i <| ). He 

let them off in streams ( * 1 ). He re-obtained 

the cows ( f# »ir: ). 

He did this for all men ( but specially 
for Kutsa ( fcHW il l| II lo-^vs), the 

son of Arjuni ( an^JTi?? ), heaven’s charioteer ( ?jn:«r^ 

), with whom Indra went about in the same chariot 
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), who was young and rich ( ^ fc?n«T 
Indra fought with ^ushna in his company ( 
gwr shielded him in battle (fc^RI^ST 

serving him physically ( ). 

The gods also rode in the same chariot with Indra and accom- 
panied him U ). 

Verbs and verbal forms used about ^ushna are H3RR, 

3?f^, 9Tqvqr: ; ai?ri%T: ; ; 

qft Rr^«r: , yrwfri. 

qJ=qR:, 3Tq^t, arfiRcf^, 

3Tf^r5«q, q?Tcfi5T. 

He is almost always spoken of in connection with his forts 
which are variously numbered ; — 90 ( q^T l-'l ^ <>-'* ), 99 (»rqt^ 
=q JR IIJR JT^rff; 11 JTqt% JT^ R II q’q JRf^ R 

100 ( ^ 11 • ), hundreds ( JERnfJT 

), many even when numbered as 99 or 100 ( qff^ 
II T?rr: ). They were strong ( ^tlRF U 

ll5r^#JTU-'^i-^),unbendable (3Twf% unassailable 

(«15Rflf^ If) being made of steel (,3TR?fT; ^-'^o-<)and populous 
^53T ). They were built on mountain-tops ( '|-')^o-vjl| 

v-^o-'iv ) or even in high heaven ( |5?T: 'l-’A''f-'<' « 

). 

He is strong ( ) and powerful (f^: 

He is full of tricks ( jurat; ) and lives in waters 

( ). 

His hand is referred to as a sharpened thunderbolt (%?li 

Heisadasa ( g[TH «-*i')f ) and a dasyu ( ^ 

India drinks S5ma and thereby gets new vigour and inspiration 

( ^ II ^ *1^5 vs vs II ^ S-Hv-V 11 
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) and becomes fierce ( gn: ). Single and unaided 

( !*nn II ) and daring ( 'i-'av-y ) be began 

fight and plied bis thunderbolt ( ^ o-\» ). 

He knocked down the forts n 

and broke them ( II Il ftH^ ). 

By main and might he broke to bits forts that were supposed to be 
unbreakable but which had to be broken ( 3ft 

). He scattered them ( II 

He subdued Sambara ( ?yviRr: ), knocked him 

down from his mountain-resort ( II ai'll^d 

), and thus broke him ). 

In his fury he made even heaven’s top reel ( ^ 

?n3 ^177: ), encountered Sambara’s sharp, 

thunderbolt-like arm,( fTi^rt ) and broke him 

( II 5iT5rt^'i-<|c-^o ). 

He did this all in a trice and simultaneously ( ?rj: || 

). He did it as though by hurling a stone 

). 

He did this for Divodasa ( II ’i-'IS-O) 
a member of the Puru tribe ( ), otherwise called 

Atithigva *1-1 ^ o-v> II whom he shielded 

a 9TIW Y-^ ), who was highly charitable (jTf| ^7^ '7-<j ^ o-\» 

and offered such delectable praises ( ^snfw ). 

Indra and Vishnu also are said to have destroyed Sambara’s 
forts ( 5?jrrf^roj;o 5^: ). Originally an act of Indra 

alone, it is shared by him with Vishnu who often helped him in 
crises. 

But the As'wins also are credited with having saved Div5d&sa 
in this slaughter of ^^bara (*rfm%|in7 75^ 1 ^7 ^71# TPRIT^RT 
). Sambara here must be the same whom - India 
killed, on account of the mention of Div6d&sa. But how can this 
be ? No one can be killed twice. The transference of the act to the 
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A^wins is for the sake of praise only, ^mbaia once is referred 
to contemptuously in the neuter gender )• 

As we have seen above, his forts are called in 

contempt. 

Indra was the real l>nt this name never occurs in 

Rgveda. In Pauranik times Pradyumna came to be called by that 

name. 

Indra is ^ and which latter name he still retains. 
Siva is called etc. 

He is contrasted with the Arya (e?i^ ?t?r; II ^ arra? 

?rr II II II srrqk 

*rr ). 

His business was to injure the Arya 
«|o-«|o5-i( ). The name is equivalent to foes ( spR: II 

II f*i«ra'F;® 3ifir^ti®-3ir»rf^r fq^:® 
j. Certain Dasas gave a ducking to an Arya after tying 
^ with ropes ( ^ «i-'iq^-<i ). They were vile 

(eiSRT?^: v-H*:--#). The Dasa is opposed to, or he does not believe 
in, the gods ( 3^: II 3TT^ ). 

He possesses might (#51: c-vo-^ II 5iq: 1®-^^-^ II 
‘l-'i®'<f-^ II ^I%5r: v-^o-'iq ), forts ( 5 ^ ^I#: < 1 - 10^3 II v-3’-‘i®) 
which are 7 ( ) or 90 ( ) and riches 

( ^ ?r#: ll U W )• 

On account of strength the Dasa considered himself as not subject 
to death ( am# IF?TOR '^-*1 ). 

The D^a color is referred to in ( cjtit ) and the 

people in ( 11 'e-^c-'€ 11 ). 

Waters and forts are their wives ( ^^qc^i;o anq; 1-3 n 
q.^o.q II II 3-IV^). 

He is full of tricks ( qiqT: ) and once used women 

as figl^ting Weapons ( 9113^ ^isfe q-3 ®-^ ). 
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His head is mentioned in ( f^R: ll ). One 

Dasa is called bull-crowned or buU-helmeted ( l^Tf^T5l^2T € ). 

Another is spoken of as having 3 heads and 6 eyes and as bellowing 

Growing in and possessed of might ( 

II II \\ 

the tamer of all and terrible ( ?RTrfT 
), Indra sent his thunderbolt into the Dasa 
0 -^ 0 ^-"5 ), hacked him and destroyed his might ( 3Tiq 

He bent the Dasa’s thunderbolt ( ^IR^T: ). 

He sent terror into him ( ^RR RRH ^IR 'I ®-'i 1 ). He 

subjugated him ( 5T2n% 

). He destroyed him (r \\ 

v-cj II 3Tf?f ^). He broke him who had thought himself 

beyond the reach of death ilR?Tf?nFRTT^^ 

He chopped him that had to be chopped ( 

). He carried ofE the precious or dear head of the 
injurious D&sa ( ^ ), 

When Indra had cut off his head, the Dasa himself burnt his own 
chest and shoulders ( R 

). Indra made the earth the bed of Dasa ( 

V)vj>f-vji ). He slaughtered hundreds and thousands of 
Dasas as though they were only 5 spokes of a wheel : 

By strokes and by tricks he laid low thirty thousand Dasa 
f I ^RRri%?S[ iTRqrr ). He 

overpowered for us the Dasa people with the help of the Sun 
( a?^ He drove into the cave, he 

trampled, the whole Dasa race ( ). 

He effaced in battles even the name of Dasa in his own home 
for the sake of the Sun ( cR^ ^q-R ^TR 

). In this slaughter of the enemy, Indra distinguished 
between Dasa and Aryan ( 
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Approaching he destroyed the Dftsa forts ( arresr: i ^RfK- 
). He tore to shards the seven happy forts of Sarada 
( ^ )• Indra and Vishnu by 

a single act and at one and the same time shook down the 90 
forts ( I ^-‘1^-^ ). 

All this is the doing of Indro, but Vishnu sometimes is given 
him as an assistant. The act of subduing Dasa is sometimes trans- 
ferred to other gods. 

The Sun stayed his chariot in the muddle of heaven and Arya 
as he is, he showed Dasa a rival pow'er ( 

The As'wins fetched from afar immense Dasa wealth ( 

l ^r?fr: ). 

The gods destroyed Dasa’s power ( 

<jo-^ ) and thereby saved for our happiness the Arya race 

( ;t atRST^fgrqfiPf 'i '’-1 ). 

Indra by killing Dasa comtuered his wives viz. the waters 
(T%^ 3TTr 3T3l3l^RrTfjfT: II c4 W 3T3T^r 

He got all Dasa’s wealth ( 3T5Z|^ c-'aVS ). 

Indra gave strength to his people ( sfisr: gsTR ^ 

<1 o-v>r-s ). 

Devotees hope to conquer their Dasa and Arya foes with Indra’s 
help ( arwrf^^t gqfi; ^ ii 

?n5iw 5^1 so-iS-'H ). 

Dasa in course of time came to mean a slave. A certain king 
gave as a gift a hundred slaves ( arf^ ). 

One desires wealth of which slaves are a port ( 

). Another vdshes to do something like a slave ^ 

). 

Indra did all this for Dabhlti ( Purukutsa 

( ), and Aryas in general ( aTnfR ). 

Sometimes however the devotee asks him to help him against 
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both D&sa and Arya enemies ( a[ie sir! II 

II ajiqf ?fRf:o ajft; <{-'^«)-«. u ^RWrif 

’I— c 3 -'i ). 

In killing Dasas India used weapons or strokes ( ^->*0-10 n 

II v-^o- 9 «i II ft? 1 0-1, tricks (JTfW v-^o-Rl), 
and also prayers of devotees ( II 3^: ). 

Devotees must therefore praise India’s heroic deeds ( sr % 

Verbs and verbal forms used about Dasa are 

; ^wtjt ; 

anf^:, 3iT^^cT ; Sifaifl: ; 

arg^nJT ; ; 

; ar^Tfif^ ; ; aiRat; ; 

3 R»T?<i; ; 

3 Trf^' 7 ® 2 R,; 

^V> 

; 

?riw ^rgjr: ; 

r«q% ; 

5 ^«I 3 T ; 31 ^^ ; 

aT'<7t 3fl %•• ; ; af^rT^rcf. 

He is opposed to the Arya ( 3TI^ ^■'1 'l"'l'^ II 
ail^ II arnfR II also to man (f^#i:o 

q^i: II 713^'Jr^ II JT3^ i-Ho-i II sTBig^: c-ao. 

II '|o-^’l-«: ). He injures them II 

Vl^-I® ), being wicked ( II aif^T^ 

The sacrifier is afraid of him ( ). 

He is opposed to the Arya in religious belief and acts ( aiansii 
II 3?JR 1-IvjV? II U vvl-s| II 8R^Y-H1-c II 

9T^?Tr 8);?^: II 3Tf3fR; II aT^WR <:-»»o-^ 1 II 

Bij'nci: ‘*-' 4 -’|o || 3 nT 52 mi«rH.’»-M-'* 11 viv'!® 11 v^Vi® iiapFtja. 
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W II ), being of 

another persuasion ( U ). 

He is the enemy of him that offers S6ma juice and prays* 
( Men that do not sacrifice are Dasyus 

He is the enemy of light ( I) I) ). 

The Dasyus possess riches ( II ) 

and are misers ( qroft^ ). They have strong houses ( ^ 

II ^(5r 11 3Tt^: and have forts 

made of steel ( II 3IT^: ), strong ( 

), impregnable ( 3T5r^f^ hundreds ( 

) and thousands in number ( ^5^ ). These forts 

are their wives ( ^ ® vO* Hence they are strong ( 

)• Yet they use tricks ( JrFn^r?T^ II II 

I) ^ and by them are ambitious of moving up 

and scaling heaven ( ). 
They even employed women as weapons ( '^r#i f| ^ 

®-S). They are taimtingly called noseless or flat-nosed ( 3TJTT^: 
VHV'jo ). and hostile in speech ( || \«-^-3 ). 

The word is used in apposition to in ( ), 

They are also called ), hut I do not know 

what that name means. They are also mentioned in company with 
( V’^oo-'ic ) which name occurs here and in ( 

), Dsayu and Dasa are the same in ( II II 

Invigorating himself with Soma ( il 
), brave II W- ), 

heroic in heart (fqTfJl: *1-^^-'^ ), possessed of conquering might 
( 3Ti^Jjj$l!3n: \-\y-% ), and confident ( «T^srR #5r: 
having sure strength ( sure of overcoming 
(f*n<?r^ VU-* ), having great speed ( u^?rr: ), verily 

a hawk ( lo-SVc ) fearless ( aif^rwj^ ), 

he, the best of rulers armed with the thunderbolt 

»> V’l -'C II '|o-1»V'»), 
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alone ( II advanced to the Dasyu for 

fighting with him ( ^qr II ^ 

II ST^F^^gC^nr g# ). The thunderbolt was 

a solid weapon ( ( ST^Tlfe: 'l®-^^-'^). 

It was a weapon that was propelled by Indra without the help of 
horses and chariots ( ST^T^^r wsn 'T^g: ). 

It was a destructive weapon ( II II 

). 

He shook the Dasyus down ( || 

) when they were soaring up and scaling heaven 
( ^ tf-'i -i-ix ). . He drove them down into 

the lowest regions from all earthly quarters 

f^iirr gr^fHfwiKSRreri: '^-\c-'€ n 51 ^^^ 5 ^ sTRRRa w ). 
He drove them back into their own dens ( 

and cut them to pieces in their strongholds ( sq!®! 
). He tied them without using ropes ( 

’l-'l ). Thus he killed them ( qvftit V^f || arfJr- 

Jrigr^^n; ). 

He burnt him down from high heaven ( 3TT 

V^?-^ ). He burnt him as a potter burns a pot ( ’TT^r ?r 
) . He hurled a missile at him ( 

He overpowered them with sleep ( ^ ^ and 

gave them everlasting sleep ( ) . 

He never would permit the Arya to be enslaved by the Dasyu 
( ^ ^ TT 3TT^r ?TR ^ ). on the contrary he would 

enslave the Dasyu for the Arya ( I) 

). He used the Arya to subdue the Dasyus 

( 3TT%r ). 

Thus perished the non-Brahraan \ frfo 
Indra used the praying Brahmans to destroy the unpraying 
Dasyus ( ar^JiRRl ^ iTRUrli^^fiT^W ). 

The poet plays upon the words f3H and ), Indra 
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pounded (-#1^ ) the villains ( ) by naeane of the sacrifice 

( ). He routed them over the vast desert and there they 
perished ( ). 

It should be borne in mind that prayers proved as destruc- 
tive as thunderbolts. Prayers proved as so many soldiers ( 

5^: Vvs-R ). Another word used in the sense of prayers in this 
connection is ). Sacrifices proved as useful 

11^1: ). The word 3q'^n%f5r: 

( V ^ ) is also used but I do not know what it means. 

Indra also employed strategems ( He 
approached the Dasyu and his wiles ( ;tt?TT ^ 'I 

with, no doubt, the purpose of smashing both. 

Indra stalked about breaking Dasyu forts ( 

He tore down their lasting forts ( ^ 

1%^ 5CHTT% ), He destroyed their steel castles ( 

) by thousands ( g^c: W 

Slaughters of Dasyus had to be made and we know that they 
were ( ). 

Let us therefore bow to him ( syfilf sf ). 

Thenceforward Indra was called Dasyu-killer ( 

I) c 11 II ). The name came to have a 

general sense, viz., a killer of foes. 

Indra is asked to give a son that would kill his foes ^ ^ 
«|o-vv5-x ). Heaven and earth gave a son that proved a killer 
of Dasyus ( ^g:o ). 

Just as Indra and Agni.were wolves to the Dasyus ( 

(I ), so were a certain king ( ) and a 

certain sage ( ), 

A battle came to be called slaughter of Dasyus ^ 

W2T II 

«io.svv» II ). 
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India is invited by the sacrifier to visit his hoi^se with a 
mind bent on killing Dasyus ( arr v-'i V ® )• 

As a consequence of this subjugation, India destioyed daik 
clouds and darkness itself ( si ^5rT*rTTT^t% )• 

gave lands, the Sun and water ( 

He deprived the Dasyus of their wealth ( aff ^ 

)• He thus saved the Arya race ( sirf \ ), 

He increased their power and wealth ( 

^-*1 ® )• He saved man and freed him from the fear of Dasyus 

( 5n^JT3 )• He did this for the religious 

Arya ( arrak II 'j-V', || V'*.V<s II g^^RT: 

and particularly for Dabhiti ( II 
II '•s-IW ), for Sughna ( gfrPT ), for (sTfSTI^ 

f5a[<? Vi ^ ), Kutsa’e son ( srkr 

1°-1° V’? 1 ) and Rjis'van ( 

I-HI-'A )• We shall, says the priest, get food ( WTlI 
1 -'aV^ II ^1^ ). The sages, protected by Indra, obtained 

thousands of cows ( ^rf^rotrk^WSfW'^iTlfr: 

This act of the subjugation of the Dasyus belonging originally 
to Indra is ascribed five or six times to Agni and once or twice to 
the As wins. 

Agni burnt them ( ai^f » 5<T )■ He killed 

them He dispersed them ( sa cflJf; 

Himself pre-eminent he made them low ( 
vj-V^ ). By his help the gods subdued the Dasyus ( 3T?rfJtI 
)• He drove them out of their strongholds ( fa 
am arrif: ). Agni is called ( V1^ I't II 

). He killed darkness by light aaifcTO tw*. Vlv-v ) and 
gave waters, cows and the Sun ( ark^r afa: sfa: 'a-1'i^-v || ^ 
siftfrksTWPHk v»-V^ )• 

Atri by Agni’s help subdues the irreligious Dasyus (ana^ 
atsilk ark: V's-I® ). The A^wins non-plussed the 

Dasyu’s wiles ( ilR^r tfWI: 1-11v»-^). They blew 
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the Dasyus ofi by means of a bladder and begot broad light for 
the Arya ( arf^T ^ «nFcil5 "i-l ). 

Full of hatred for the Dasyus, the Aryas tear them by the 
help of Indra and Soma and get possession of food ( 

‘1-'^ ). 

Verbs and verbal forms used in coimection with Dasyus are : — 

ar?^, fr^r , f?ciT, 

aff^RTcI^, fJpfJrrr; 3?fw, ; affsfi: ; 

. 3Tlit; ; arifu? ; 

^ 9J?cr: ; aT«r^^scr ; 

3?^5 

31^:, 3T^, ^l’^: , 

3T?iT T^: 3TWIT:, aTI^ JTJT'cfr, f^T^^i: • 

5 

^T^'TJT:, angc!T ; 

3T^5J3«ri:; 

^JI,3TFr; 

% f^; 

?i 35T^5 arrar: • 

ariir^. er'-rcR^arJi^i^r: ar^: ; 

aRfHTJT: , ; 

^T^rsfR, ar^rf^, ^rwura:, 

and ^rer* 

Both are enemies of the Aryas and hate and injure them. 
The Dasyu’s hostility to the religion of the Aryas and his 
heterodoxy are emphasised prominently. The Dasa is only said 
to be one that does not love the Arya gods ( 81^^ ). 

Aryas that do not sacrifice to the Arya gods are Dasyus. 

Both are strong, possess forts, and are rich. 

Both use tricks. 
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Dasyu alone is said to be the enemy of light. He creates 
dark clouds and thereby eclipses the Sun ; he also shuts in waters. 
Indra has to dispel clouds, unveil the Sun and release waters and 
cows, 

Dfisa treats the waters as his wives whom Indra conquers. 

Dasa’s color is referred to once ; Dasyu’s nowhere. 

Dasa is degraded into a slave; not so Dasyu. Indra had greater 
ado in subduing Dasyu than Dasa. Compare the two lists of verbs. 

Dasyu is ambitious and a greater foe. He attempts sealing 
heaven and is therefore thrust into the lowest regions. 

Dasa is contemptible. 

Indra gets a title ( ) by killing the Dasyus ; but none 
by killing the Dasas. 

Both seem to be the names of races whom the Aryas hated. 
Four or five times the two are mixed up and treated as sjmonymous. 

As veiling light, creating clouds, and causing droughts, they 
have a supernatural character. 



SOME IMPORTANT INDOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 

By Jehangir C. Tavadia 
Hamburg University 

Lehrbuqh der Reltgionsgeschichte. . . vierte, voUstandig 

neubearbeitete Auflage. , . . herausgegeben von Alfred 
Bertholet und Edvard Lehmann. I, II. pp. 756, 732. 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr ( Paul Siebeck). Tubingen 1925, 

Religionsgesohichtliches Lesebtjoh. . ... herausgegeben 
von Alfred Bertholet, zweite erweiterte Auflage. 1, 2. 
pp. 54, 61. Tiibengen 1926. 

The first work is a very treasure of rehgious beliefs and rites 
of the various races on earth gathered together by eminent European 
authorities and placed before us in a nicely printed form by the 
publisher. After a short note on the history of rehgious history 
by Lehmann, we have a chapter on the concept of rehgion by the 
same author. Then comes the contribution of B. Ankermann on 
the religion of the savages. 0. Franke writes on the rehgions of 
China and Florenz on those of Japan. H. 0. Lange deals with the 
Egyptians and F. J eremias with the peoples of Asia Minor. Snouck- 
Hurgronje speaks of Islam. The second volume is devoted to the 
Indo-Europeans. Konow describes all the phases of rehgious move- 
ment in India from the earliest times to the present day. Lehmann 
deals with the religion of the Iranians : pre-Zoroastrian, Zoroastrian, 
post-Zoroastrian and Manichean. M. P. Nilsson writes on the Greeks 
and L. Deubner on the Romans. A. Bruckner describes the Slavic 
and Lithuanian faith. The German and Keltic beliefs are dealt with 
by V. Gronbech and J. A. MacCulloch respectively. A complete Index 
to both the volumes is given by Bertholet. Bibhography is given 
everywhere by the respective authors. The importance of the work 
is self-evident. The comparative study of rehgions is not a luxury 
but a necessity and the work under review will supply it. The co- 
workers have not foUowed a fixed plan in the delineation of their 
subject and this must be regretted. But on the other hand this 
absence has removed all possibihties of forced comparisons and 
wrong views. 

J.B.B.E.A.S. Vol. III. 
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The next work may be considered as a companion volume to the 
preceding. Its different parts can be bought separately ; on the 
other hand the subscription price for the complete set is lower. 
The first part deals with the Zoroastrian religion as contained in the 
Avesta. Passages are selected and arranged according to the 
subject-matter and translated by no less a scholar than Geldner. 
He adds some explanatory notes, and for the rest lets the original 
authors speak for themselves. Geldner occasionally differs from 
Bartholomae and hence also the importance of this brochure. The 
next part contains the stories illustrating the religious beliefs of the 
natives of America. The stories are collected and translated by K. 
T. Preuss of the Berlin Museum. Other parts, fifteen in number, 
win be issued consequently. 

* * 

AriSche Eeligion von Leopold von Schroeder I, II. pp. 
618, 707. H. Haesee. Leipzig 1923. 

Von Schroeder is well known because of his standard works on 
religion and literature of old India. In this work he goes a step 
further and delineates the religion of the Aryans. He does not use 
the word Aryan in its hmited sense of Indo-Iranian but understands 
thereby Indo-Germanic. The first part deals with the sky-god, the 
Highest Good Being, besides containing the introduction upon 
religion and ideas connected with it and upon the Aryans, their 
home, etc. The second part describes the nature- worship and festi- 
vals. Each part has its own index. The first edition of the work 
(1916 ) has been out of print ; this second edition is issued by means 
of Eodar process. The get-up of the work has lost nothing thereby 
and the beautiful binding will adorn any library. Von Schroeder ’s 
work gives more of life and less of philosophy. He divides the 
subject in smaller chapters and does not mix up the beliefs of various 
nations together, but treats them separately. Thus each can 
conveniently read what he wants. 

♦ »!c 

Die Amesha Spentas. Ihr Wesen und ihre urspriingliche Bedeu- 
tung. Von Dr. B. Geiger pp. 248. Wien 1916 (1920). 

The object of the author, a pupil of von Schroeder, is not to 
write an exhaustive monograph on the Amesha Spentas but as the 
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title declares, lie restrains himself to investigating their original 
meaning. The first chapter is occupied with a very learned dia* 
cussion on the meaning of spenta, which he settles as “ wonderful,’' * 
after subjecting a number of Vedic and Avestic passages to strict 
criticism. The second chapter states and examines the hitherto 
known theories about the origin and meaning of these gods. The 
result of the examination brings the author in agreement with 
Darmesteter. This does not mean that nothing new has been 
foimd out by Geiger. He has cleared several difficulties and 
has brought forward new proofs to support the old views. At 
the same time new light has been thrown on a number of Eigveda 
passages. 

* He ♦ 

Der arische Weltkonig und Heiland von Hermann 

Guntert. pp, X, 439. Max Niemeyer. Halle ( Saale ) 1923. 

The Author, a pupil of the great Iranist the late Prof. 
Bartholomae and his successor in the Heidelberg University, con- 
tinues ( in certain respects ) the researches put forth in his former 
work Kalypso. He investigates the origin, growth and wandering 
of certain ideas and beliefs which later on became fundamental for 
the Indo-Iranian religion and ethics and which still later played so 
important a part in the religions of Buddha and Zoroaster. He 
selects those divine figures whose names are known to us not only 
from India and Iran but also from Asia Minor with a historical data. 
The titles of the chapters will give some idea of the contents of the 
work. The Indo-Iranian God of War and protector of state and 
laws : India, Mitra in the popular religion. The God of the priests : 
Varuna Mitra and Varuna, the Adityas and Ameshaspentas. 
Varuna’s rise and fall, the Lord of Waters, the introduction of the 
doctrine of salvation. The Indian Saviour and intercessor : the 
Vedic dioscuri, the god of fire, Visnu and his three steps. The 
Indo-Iranian myths about divine people : the twin,” the first man 
and the first Ox, the king of the paradise and the king of the dead. 
The Iranian deliverer and saviour : the saved saviour, Mithra as 
Iranian deliverer, the Indo-Iranian eternity. The author proceeds 
from the root meanings and foUows their development. He does 
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not believe that the astronomical myths are to be found in the Veda 
nor does he find any support for Eeitzenstein’s theories. 

« ♦ ♦ 

Indische Dichter : Kdnig Mahendra Wikramawarman, Die 
Streiche des Berauschten. VoUstandig verdeutscht von 
Johannes Herteel pp. 91. 

2. Bhasa, Avimaraka ubersetzt von Hermann Weller pp. 187, 

3. Bhasa, Wasawadatta ubersetzt von Hermann Weller 
pp. 127. H. Haessel Leipzig 1924-1926. 

These pretty booklets in the new series are issued on the same 
plan as those in the old one, viz., Indische Erzdhler. On the one 
hand they ofier the general reader pieces of Indian Literature in 
German garb, on the other hand they supply some help to the student 
of Sanskrit. Hertel, whose translations are so highly admirable, 
renders Mattavildsa-Prahasana edited by T. Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. LV. The preface deals with the 
importance of the satire or farce as picturing the then life, and with 
the author. The translation like the original is in verse and prose, 
After some notes follows an appendix “ Some words on the Indian 
Drama ’’ a very learned contribution to the question. Hertel adds 
some remarks about Su/parnddhydya which he considers to be a drama 
not a story as done by Oldenberg whom Konow and Charpentier 
follow. He shows- from E. C. Temple’s work the Legends of the 
Panjab that the popular drama known as Swang quite resembles the 
piece in question. I may note that such dramas are not restricted, 
to the Panjab. As for the word akhyana I may add that the word 
is used for the Gujarati dramas written on the Sanskrit model 
(Pracin Kavyamala No. 26, 30, 31) The Prdkrta Prahhdkara 95 of 
Hemacandra is referred to in No. 26 p. 14 as the authority for the use 
of this word. In the next two volumes, Weller translates two of 
the dramas attributed to Bhasa. He follows the method of L. 
Fritze ( and of H. IT. Wilson ) in rendering the whole in verse form. 
The author has used his own edition as regards the first piece, as 
for the second the edition of T. Ganapati Sastri is used, though not 
without emendations. From the former translations of this 
drama he specially refers to those of Jacobi and Sukthankar. Notes 
and introduction will be of help to the student. 
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Papers on Paj^ and Indian Grammar in general by Hann^ Skold 
pp. 63. 1.75 Kr. 0. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 0. Harrassowitz 
Leipzig 1926. 

These papers are sure to interest our Sanskritists, and so I 
shall name them in full. 1. ^ Pair’s last sutra ( an interpolation) 
by the samvrta sound of a is meant the Bengali pronunciation 
of this letter. 2. Facts and conjectures about the ^ivasutras. 
3. Bhasye na vyakhyatam. 4. Panini and the Grecians. 6. 
Does Panini quote the Eik Pratisakhya ? 6. Does Panini quote 
the Nirukta ? 7. Panini and the Nirukta. 8. Has the Apastam- 
biya Srautasutra been accentuated ? 9. Was the Rik Pratisakhya 
a work of the Sakalas ? 10. The origin of a legend in the 

Kathasaritsagara and the Brhatkathamahjari. 

Sj« * * 

Orientalische Wanderungen in Turkestan und in nordostlichen 
Persien von Hans Hermann Graf von Schweinitz mit 56 
Abbildungen und 3 Karten pp. 147. Dietrich Reimer ( Ernst 
Vohsen ) . Berlin 1910. 

I’he author is a well-known traveller and has written a number 
of books. In this work he describes his journey in Turkestan and 
North-East Persia, and while so doing gives some idea of the country, 
its people and their mode of life. Everyone has not the good fortune 
of visiting the country, in the past and present, history and literature 
of which he is interested. He may then well turn to books of 
travel for some consolation at least. Without the knowledge of 
actual things, the mere knowledge of literary works is of no avail. 
The former is a veritable commentary to the latter, and hence one 
must have it ready at hand. The work under review is illustrated 
with beautiful pictures which represent the various phases of life 
in the country. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgesohichte Mittelasiens 
von A. von Le Coq. 255 Abbildungen. (M. 30). Dietrich 
Reimer ( Ernst Vohsen ). Berlin 1925. 

Prof, von Le Coq of the Berlin Museum has done a signal service 
by preparing this picture album. He brought from his Turfan 
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expedition an unexpected mass of Mss. paintings, sculptures, etc,, 
and while arranging them in the Berlin Museum he saw how some 
articles of western origin have travelled to the east, and how others 
of the eastern origin, to the west. It will take years to publish 
all these materials, though several bulky volumes have been already 
issued. He therefore thought of presenting in a compact form some 
representative pieces. They are about dress of men and women, 
weapons of war and painting, sculpture and architecture. The 
text deals with the relation between east and west and then with the 
subjects of the pictures, pointing out their use and origin. Central 
Asia has preserved the influences from all the quarters : India and 
Iran, China and Europe. Thus the work must appeal to the 
students of diverse branches. 

* J|c 

An Avesta Grammar in comparison with Sanskrit by A. V. 

Williams Jackson Part I. Anastatic reprint, pp. XL VIII 273. 

W. Kohlhammer. Stuttgart 1923. 

Jackson does not require any introduction to our readers ; his 
name is quite familiar at least amongst the Parsis. This grammar 
was first published in 1892 and was well received. It was however 
not free from mistakes ; Bartholomae pointed them out in ZDMG. 
48, 142 ff. This being a mere reprint, all these mistakes have re- 
mained untouched. Still the work has its usefulness and it is a real 
pity that the first edition did not receive the necessary recognition at 
the hands of those who govern the destinies of Iranian Studies in 
Bombay. Eeichelt’s Awestisches Ekmentarhuch is beyond the most 
of our students ; therefore Jackson’s grammar must be welcome to 
them. The first part ( the second has not appeared ) deals with 
phonology, inflection and word-formation. The comparison with 
Sanskrit is throughout carried on. The introduction gives a 
short account of the literature and the religion of the Avesta. 
The publisher deserves thanks for offering such a work at the 
low price. 
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Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language by 
^ Edwin Lee Johnson. New York, American Book Co. 1917. 

pp. XIV, 261. (The Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VIII.) 

The author’s services in Ancient or Old Persian have been 
already recorded in the form of Index Verborum to its texts, which 
is published in the Vol. VII of the same series. The research work 
done in the revision of the texts in the present century must lead to a 
new representation of the grammar of the language. As the author 
says : “ This volume is accordingly designed to serve a twofold 

purpose : to present in systematic arrangement the results of the 
most recent as well as the earlier investigation in this field, and to 
show by comparative examples the development of the ancient 
Persian from the parent speech and its relation to the other languages 
of the family, particularly the Sanskrit and the Avestan.” 

Meillet’s Gramrmire du Vieux Perse appeared when the present 
work was already in preparation. His authority as a distinguished 
comparative philologist and Iranist must carry weight on points 
of difference. The distinctive feature of Johnson’s work is the 
historical treatment of the subject. The first four chapters are so to 
say introductory ; they deal with the decipherment, etc., of the 
Ancient Persian Inscriptions, and with the Indo-European languages. 
Then the author gives the Phonology ( 5-7), Word Formation (8), 
and Accidence ( 9-12). In the 13th chapter is shown the grammatical 
decay of the late Inscriptions, viz., those of Artaxerxes II. and 
Artaxerxes III. The irregularity does not merely mark the decline 
of the language but indicate that the writers had but a meagre 
acquaintance with the language they wrote. This fact must be 
taken into account, when deciding the tongue of the time. The next 
five chapters explain the Sjmtax of the language. The account of 
the Ancient Persian months forms the last chapter. Two indexes — 
general and Persian — end the volume. The author has done full 
justice to his task, and I wish and hope that the work will be re- 
cognised as a text-book by our University. Instead of indulging 
in tall talk about introducing new subjects in the curriculum, care 
should be taken to reform the present one so as to keep it in touch 
with the researches done elsewhere! Dilettantism must be put an 
end to, so that no occasion be given for laughter, as is done by a 
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“ sclio^ly representative ” while he talked of “ Indianologist ’* 
and “ Iranianist.” 

lie He iK 

Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Buddhismus UN3> 

VERWANDTER Gebiete. XXI, XXII, XXIII. Hannovcr 1927 

Orient Buchhandlung Heinz Lafaire, pp. 30, 31 and 48. 

The field of Buddhist studies is wide ; it covers the whole of 
Asia Minor. Indian Sanskritists and even Indian public — note the 
Buddha Society” — have already begun to take interest in Buddhism, 
a heritage of ancient India. The above-mentioned series contains 
small studies on various topics connected directly and indirectly 
with it. The pamphlet No. 21 entitled Nicherins Character is from 
the pen of Dr. Kathe Franke. Nicherin, a Japanese reformer, 
flourished in the 13th century. At the age of thirteen he began to 
think over the political and religious problems of his time and country 
and immediately after finisliing his studies, he began to preach his 
reforms. The life and work of Nicherin are an important factor in 
the history of Mahayana Buddhism. The pamphlet No. 22, Die 
Thot-Kaihin-Feier in Siam, is contributed by Professor Dr. Karl 
Doehring. Beside the account of this festival we learn a great deal 
about the Siamese monks in general from it. Dhyana und Sarmdhi 
im Mongolischen Lamaismus forms the pamphlet No. 23. It is a 
chapter ( pp. 202-229 ) from Prof. A. M. Podznejev’s Russian work 
Sketches from the Life in the Buddhist Monasteries and of the Buddhist 
Clergy in Mongolia with the relation of the latter to the People, It 
is translated by W. A. Unkrig, who adds an Introduction reviewing 
the work done for the Mongol language and literature. First we find 
a number of technical terms with their Tibetan and Sanskrit 
equivalents and explanations. Then follows the chief subject 
matter, which is sure to interest also an anthropologist. In the end 
are enumerated 116 different types of samadhi. In the original 
work they were left untranslated, but here Unkrig has removed 
that short-coming. 
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Inboobrmanisohe Grammatik I, n von Hermann Hirt. Heidel- 
berg 1921, 1927, Carl Winter’s Universitaetsbuchhandlung. 

ppi 360 and 256. 

Prof. Hirt is one of the authorities on the Comparative Study 
of the Indo- Ge- manic Languages. His former works dealt with the 
two great problems thereof, the Ablaut and the Accent. As he was 
approached with the request that he may prepare this Grammar for 
the well-known series Indogermanische Bibliothek edited by him- 
self together with the late Prof. Streitberg, he turned into the second 
part of the present work what he had collected for the new edition 
of the two works already referred to. Hence it is that the Vowel 
System appeared first in 1921. Now follows the first part of the work 
containing the Introduction and dealing with the principles of 
Etymology and with the Consonant System. The forthcoming 
parts will be occupied with the Accidence and Accent and the 
author hopes to write on the Syntax as well. TiU now Brugmann’s 
Kurze vergleichnde GramrmtiJc der indogermanischen Sprachen has 
been used as a text-book about which Prof. Hirt opines that it is “noch 
weniger befriedigend als das grosse Werk und fiir den Anfaenger 
ungeniessbar.” I quote this just to indicate that the work under 
review is new not only in its matter but especially in its manner. 
A glance at the contents will show this; and the difference in the title 
is not less significant. As it usually happens, the learned Professor 
has gone beyond the mark in his new ideas and theories, some of 
which would not hold their ground before the critics in the hne. 
But that is a small affair ; the work is already adopted as a text-book, 
the German Professors following it in their lectures on the subject. 
The introduction, which even a layman can enjoy, deals with the 
history of the Indo-Germanic study, the nature, etc., of the languages 
of the group, their relation to one another, their beginning, their 
original home, etc. A bibliography arranged under different heads 
is also given. In short the work serves its purpose fully ; and as the 
subject is no longer foreign to the advanced students in our Uni- 
versity, it will be without doubt welcomed. 
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Some Observations on Dr, Jivanji J, Modi^s Pajper on A Few 
Persian Inscriptions of Kashmir 

The above paper, forwarded through its Bombay Branch 
to the Koyal Asiatic Society, London, and intended to be read 
on the occasion of its Centenary, was pubhshed in the last issue 
of this Journal. The pages mentioned below refer to the pages of 
that issue. 

With due deference to the veteran scholar of indefatigable 
energy, I venture to offer a few observations on such points raised 
by him regarding the inscriptions as appear to me to be both 
interesting and instructive. Some inaccuracies have crept into 
the paper, but as they are self-evident and can be easily corrected 
they have been left out of consideration. 

I. The Shrine of Shah-e-Hamadan. 

P. 188. — The opening words of the inscription on the Mihrab 
are required by the meter to be I Last line, 
is untenable on the grounds of both meter and sense. — The rhyme 
also of the rubai, as given here, viz., and 

is not satisfactory. 

P. 190, 1. 17.— should be as required by 

the meter. — does not mean ''ancient sayings’’ here. 

It stands for the Qur’an. Cf. : 

P. 191. — The words are quite out of place here. 

This quatrain is a well-known one and begins with : 

P. 192. — The Arabic line quoted here is a well-known Quran- 
ic verse, referring to the sacred house of the Kabbah. jLi^O 
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should be s , — It is quoted in the inscription to serve 
a, double purpose. It indicates the sanctity of the shrine as well 
as the date of its completion. That it is a chronogram is clearly 
stated in a Persian History of Kashmir entitled viy UH 

or I IS by jjac I ^ I jL, (p. 76, Lahore, 

1303 A.H.). On p. 185 above, Dr. Modi says : ‘‘ Thereupon 

the queen of the Mohammedan King rebuilt it as a centre of the 
Sunni worship.’’ The above History, after giving the circum- 
stances under which the building was reconstructed with two 
storeys, quotes the Qur’anic verse as a chronogram of the date of 
its completion. 


II. The Jame' Masjid Inscription. 

P. 193. — Regarding the ‘‘ first inscription ” Dr. Modi says : 
“ He [the Rev. Mr. Lowenthal] has not given the first inscription, 
which, as far as I know, is unpublished. . . , We do not find on the 
gate the whole of the inscription as I give it. The burnt or 
destroyed portion was given to me orally by a Maulvi in charge of 
the Masjid, who said that his authority was some written 
manuscript, in which, perhaps, the inscription was recorded before 
the fire which occurred in the time of Aurangzeb. He said that, 
even in the manuscript referred to by him, some lines were missing.” 
I find that the inscription is quoted on p. 124 in the Persian 
History mentioned above. The statement of Dr. Modi regarding 
the ‘‘ burnt and destroyed ” portion of the inscription agrees with 
what is mentioned in the History, with] the exception of the 
following immaterial variants : — 

L. 2, for L. 3, for 

J I ^ P • The last three lines from 

JJU; to oaf (which do not form part of the above 
inscription, because they have a different meter and a different 
rhyme) are not found in it. It gives instead the following 
couplet as the last couplet of the inscription : 
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Since this couplet is not given by Dr. Modi, I take it that it neither 
existed there on the gate, when Dr. Modi read the inscription, nor 
was it communicated to him orally. It has therefore, vanished 
from the gate of the mosque and also from the memory of the Maul- 
avi. It has, however, been preserved in the pages of the above- 
mentioned History. It has thus fortunately escaped destruction 
and it is an important couplet, for it definitely gives the year in 
which the foundations of the second reconstruction were laid. 

P. 194-f. — The last line of the inscription 

J] <^J!^ 

is taken by Dr. Modi to contain a chronogram giving the date 804 
A.H. I am afraid it cannot possibly be so interpreted, d ^ is the 
subject and not the object of oif . Moreover, one more line after 
is evidently wanting. It is this missing line 

which ought to contain the chronogram. Under the 
sixth ‘‘ fact,” deduced from the inscription. Dr. Modi says 
“ the year 804 was the date of its first construction”. The 
line, as it stands, does not give any indication of any date of any 
construction. It is interesting, however, to find that the above- 
mentioned Persian History gives (p. 43) 801 A.H. (1398-99 A.C.) 
as the year in which the foundations of the Musjid were first laid. 
It further adds that it took three years to complete. Therefore 
it is quite probable that it was completed in 804 A.H. The 
assumption of Dr. Modi, thus appears to be right, but the 
datum on which it is based is open to serious objection. 

The date of its burning in the days of Jahangir, is 1029 A.H. 
but the corresponding Cliristian date, 1619, as given by the Pandit 
and accepted by Dr. Modi, appears to me to be incorrect. Dr. 
Modi himself says, and rightly too, that the year 1029 A.H. began 
on the 8th of December 1619 A.C., which means that the 1st of 
Muharram 1029 A.H., fell on the 8th December 1619 A.C. The 
inscription adds, beyond any doubt, that the Musjid was burnt 
on the day of the Ramazan ‘Id, i.e., on the 1st of Shawwal 1029 
A.H. If, therefore, the 1st of Muharram, 1029 A. H., correspond- 
ed with the 8th of December 1619 A.C., the Ist of Shawwal, the 
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tenth month of the Muhammadan Calendar, would fall in September^ 
1620, and not in 1619 A.C. 

The Persian History referred to above cites the inscription 
the last couplet of which, neither found by Dr. Modi on the gate 
of the mosque* nor supplied to him by the Maulavi, gives the date 
of the reconstruction in the following chronogram : 

Ij Lw I ji j\ 

These words, as they stand in the History, yield 1221, a date 
which is obviously wrong, because it takes us beyond the reign of 
Jahangir, which terminated in 1037 A.H., while the inscription 
expressly ^ays that the reconstruction took place during the reign 
of Jahangir. There is, therefore, some mistake somewhere in the 
line. It seems to me that it is no other than that of a dot. 
The line read with gives 1221, but with Jlf it yields 

1029. That the word is jlf and not is further sup- 
ported by the sense of the line : ‘‘ once more the foundation was 
laid afresh on the day of the ‘Id-e-Qurbani.’’ It should, therefore, 
be read as : 

^ (j y i If JLj Lw I J] j Ljj 

P. 196. — Eegarding Hasan Shah, Dr. Modi says that he never 
ruled. This is not true. He evidently bases his statement on what 
is found in Lawrence (pp. 190-3). But there is nothing there which 
can lend direct support to the above conclusion. As against 
this, we have the unquestionable authority of Ferishta and the 
above-mentioned Waqe'at-e-Ka^mir, in both of which separate 
sections are devoted to his reign. See also Stein’s Bajatarangini 
(vol. II, p. 315), and Tarikh-e-Kashidi, Engl, transl. p. 433. 

P. 197. — As regards the name of the nobleman who finished 
the reconstruction of the Masjid, Dr. Modi takes it to be Ibrahim 
Ahmad” (one name), while Sir Lawrence says that it was “ finished 
by Ibrahim and Ahmad Magri.” Dr. Modi says : “ The in- 
scription does not give any wdw ( j ) between the two names 
sigifiEying ‘ and True. The Persian TarilA also does not 
give any wdw. But the inscription on the other hand does not 
read ‘‘ Ibrahim A^imad.” It reads “ Ibrahim-e- Ahmad.” There 
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is an izafat between the two names. Is it not likely that this 
izafat is izdfat-e-ibni, which is generally met with in such cases 
and which expresses the relation of a son to his father ? The name of 
the nobleman is therefore neither ‘Tbrahim Ahmad,” nor ‘‘ Ibrahim 
and Ahmad” but it appears to me to be 'Ibrahim, son of 
Ahmad.” The above mentioned Persian History mentions (p. 67) 
one Ahmad Magri as a Sipah-Salar of Hasan Shah. A few lines 
below (p. 68) it says that, while the building of the Masjid was 
under construction, Hasan Shah died, that the roof and the 
walls on the two sides had remained incomplete, and that 
Malik Ibrahim Mdgrt, one of the Sirdars of the time, was able to 
complete them : 

» Li Jor****^ I* I Uu I ^ ^ 

^ ^ 1^ I I* U U ^ u-iiui/ 

oi L? (j T LJ I djj fjJ (j I J I /J" 

III. The Well Inscription. 

P. 206. — In the interpretation of the inscription there are 
some inaccuracies, e.g., ljL«J LL translated as ‘‘ the most 

humble of humble persons” instead of a handful of humble per- 
sons Uj ! translated as ‘‘ exalting good faith ” instead 

of the robe of honour of faith.” translated as " this has 

gone current ” instead of “ Agah entered the sea” etc., ) lie 
‘‘ghifar ” for “ Ghaffar,” etc.; but these are so patent that they 
need no comment from me. 

IV, The Hazrat-e-Bal Inscription. 

P. 209. — The Persian line 

^1 jMt y> L-J^Lv ^ L— TIa, ^ 

as given here, destroys its meter. It should be readj as follows: 
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V. The Shah Makuhdum Inscription. 


23s 


P. 21 Ij 1. 19. — In the line 

; I J j J {, — Tl^ ; I » Aj ^ Lo J 

the word for “ Collyriutn” is read as Jlar*^ (Hindi Skt. 

which does not mean “ Collyrium,” but ''lamp-black.'* 
It is a Hindi word and not used in Persian at all. The correct 
word in the inscription is the Arabic word for " Colly- 

rium,” and the original of ''Alcohol,’’ the true signification of 
which was so grossly misunderstood by the whole of Europe. 

Shaikh Abdul Kadir. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION 
OF 

MANDANA, UMBEKA, BHAVABHUTI, SUEE^VAEA. 

In JBBRAS for 1925, pp. 205-207, I put forward certain 
evidence to establish that Visvarupa, the commentator of Yajna- 
valkya, and Suresvara, a pupil of the great Sankaracarya, were 
identical. More evidence on the same point may be adduced, 
but it is not necessary to do so. It may now be taken as generally 
admitted that Visvarupa and Suresvara are the names of the 
same teacher. But there is greater difiiculty about the mutual 
relation between Mandana, Umbeka, Bhavabhuti and Suresvara. 
This problem of the identity or otherwise of these four persons has 
greatly exercised the minds of scholars {vide Proceedings of the 2nd 
Orientalists’ Conference, pp.410-411, Report of the 3rd Orientalists’ 
Conference at Madras, pp. 474-481, Ind. Ant, 1925, p. 56, Journal, 
Indian Historical Society, Vol. I, part III, pp. 125-129). In the 
following pages I shall try to arrive at my own conclusions on this 
vexed question. 

In the ^ankara-dig-vijaya of Vidyaranya, Man4aua and 
Suresvara are identified. Mandana is the author of the Vidhivi- 
veka, the Bhavanaviveka, Vibhramaviveka, Sphotasiddhi, 
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Brahmasiddhi and probably a commentary onthe Tantravartika or 
some lost work of Kumarila {vide Sastradipika on Jairnini II.I.I).^ 
V&caspati composed a commentary called Nyayakanika (pub- 
lished in the Benares Pandit) on Mandana’s Vidhiviveka and a 
commentary called Tattv^asamiksa on Brahmasiddhi. Anandagiri’s 
Sahkaravijaya (p. 237, Bibl. Ind. cd.) says that Mandana was the 
husband of Kiimarila’s sister. Prabhakara appears to have been 
separated from Mandana by a considerable lapse of time, as in the 
Nyayakanika (p. 96) Vacaspati tells us that Mandana refers to the 
views of Jarat-Prabhakaras ” (the school of the older followers 
of Prabhakara) and that the later followers of Prabhakara explain 
the words of Prabhakara differently. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri 
shows (Report of 3rd Oriental Conference;, Madras p. 479) that 
Mandana quotes from the Brhati of l^rabhakara and that the 
Navtnas referred to by Vacaspati stand for Salikanatha. Vacas- 
pati in his Nyayakanika (p. 48) refers to certain words of Mandana 
as setting forth the view of the Tfk^krra and on p. 98 of the same 
work thinks that Mandana has in view the remarks of the Ttkakara 
on the third adhyaya of Jairnini. Herein Vacaspati probably 
refers to the Brhat-tika of Kumarila. In the Bhavanaviveka (ed. 
by Dr. Jha in the SarasvatT-Bhavana series), Mandana quotes (p. 
23) a Karika, which is ascribed to Bhattapada (i, e. Kumarila) by 
the commentator Umbeka (p]). 43 and 92).- Mandana on p. 61 of the 
Bhavanaviveka quotes a froni the Tantravartika (p. 348).^ 

In his Vidhiviveka (Benares ed. ]). 15) he cj notes a half verse from 
the Tantravartika (p. 344)."^ From these data it is clear that 
Mandana is later than both Prabhakara and Kumarila. M. M. Dr. 
Jha (Introd. to Bhavanaviveka) holds that Umb(;ka and Mandana 

^ quotes the karika ^ I 

II, which occurs on p. 351 of the 

and then remarks 

2 The is | 3?^^^ ^4^11 

11. ’ This is found in the p. 351. 
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are identical. He relies upon the statement to that effect in the 
Sahkaradigvijaya of Vidyaranya (7. 116). But this identity is 
extremely doubtful and there are cogent reasons against it. Um- 
beka wrote a commentary on the Bhavanaviveka (published by 
Dr. Jha) and a commentary on the Slokavartika of Kumarila {vid 
the YuktisnehaprapuranI on the Sastradipika, verse 1). Umbeka 
(p. 17) notices a different reading in the Bhavanaviveka and 
he says (p. 76) that a variant reading is better than the one current.^ 
It is impossible to believe that, if Mandana and Umbeka were 
identical, the author himself would note, discuss and explain 
various readings in his own work. Therefore Mandana and 
Umbeka were different persons. But they were almost contem- 
poraries. Umbeka ascribes the same half verse (anyac ca hhavand 
ndma sadhyatvem vyavasfhUam) to Bhattapada and Guru (on p. 92 
to the former and p. 43 to the latter). Therefore Kumarila was his 
guru. In a very ancient MS. of the Malatimadhava (about 500 
years old) the drama is ascribed to Umvekacarya, the pupil of 
Kumarila {vide Pandit’s Introd. to Gaudavaho CCVI ff.). Umbeka’s 
commentary on the Slokavarttika begins with the verse ‘ ye 
nama kechid-ilia, &c.’ which occurs in the Malatimadhava also 
{Quarl, Jour, of Andhra II is. Res. Soc. vol. I, part III, pp. 125-129). 
The Tattvapradipika alias Citsukhi (p. 265 of the Nirn. ed.) 
ap})ears to im])ly that Bhavabhuti and Umbeka are identicaP and 
the Commentator expressly anyi so. Kamalasila in his comm, on 
the Tattvasahgraha of Santaraksita (Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, 

^ The words of the are ^ 

m ’ on which ^3?%; says ‘ ^ 

« The has ‘ sjRq I 

ir and on p. 77 says ‘ eri%^^Tf§:k 

g The first half is quoted in the (p. 464). 

^ sri^F^TT^RRmszrTfH: I ^ ft SyTH 

^1% ^ I The com. says ' 1 
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pp. 812-815) quotes the views of an Uveyaka, which seems to be 
but another form of the name Umbeka. In the comm, on the 
Balakrida called Vibhavana Bhavabhuti appears to have been 
identified with Sure^vara.® The learned editor explains the word 
Bhavabhuti as an attribute and surname of SuresVara, but that 
seems extremely far-fetched. So here we have a bewildering 
tangle of names. If we are to believe several Sanskrit writers 
we shall have to suppose that the same individual had five names 
Bhavabhuti, Umbeka, Mandana, Suresvara and Visvarupa. But 
this is absurd. Suresvara and VisVarupa may be regarded as 
identical. Similarly it may be said that the identity of Bhavabhuti 
and Umbeka rests on solid foundations. There is only one element 
of uncertainty, viz,, while Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava 
(Act 1) boasts of his Vedic study and of his knowledge of the 
Upanisads, Sankhya and Yoga he does not utter a word about his 
proficiency in the Mtrm'^sa. This is somewhat strange if he was 
really the same as Umbeka and a pupil of Kumarila. The date of 
Bhavabhuti as settled from other evidence does not militate 
against the identity of Bhavabhuti and Umbeka. Bhavabhuti 
flourished either in the latter quarter of the 7th century or the 
first quarter of the eighth {vide Dr. Bhandarkar's preface to Malati- 
madhava, pp. XlV-ff., ed. of 1905). It has been shown that 
Umbeka and Mandana cannot be the same. Therefore the 
chronological position is this. ‘'First comes Kumarila. He 
criticizes Bhartrhari (author of the Vakyapadlya) and Dharmakirti 
both of whom according to It-sing died about 650 A.D. Kumarila 
in his turn is criticized by ^totaraksita in his Tattvasangraha, 
who belongs to the first half of the 8th century. Therefore the 
literary activity of Kumarila lies between 670 and 700 A. D. (vide 
Foreword to Tattvasangraha, p. LXXXII.) Mandana quotes 
Kumarila’s Karikas and Mandana’s work is commented upon by 
Umbeka, whose Guru was Kumarila. Therefore Mandana was a 
contemporary of or slightly younger than Kumarila, but slightly 
older than Umbeka. Mandana does not refer reverentially to 
Kumarila, while Umbeka does 6o. Hence it is extremely doubtful 
wheth er he was a pupil of Kumarila. So the literary activity of 
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Mandana must be placed between 680-710 A.D. and that of Umbeka 
between 700 and 730 A.D. If the traditional date of Sankara 
{viz. 788-820 A. D.) is correct then the literary activity of Sures'vara,- 
the pupil of Sankara, will ordinarily lie between 810-830 A.D. 
This shows that between Man4ana and Sures'vara there will be a 
gap of about 100 years. Unless and until it .is proved that the 
traditional date of Sankara is entirely wrong we must hold it as 
established that Mandana and Sures'vara are different persons 
altogether. The occurrence of Mandana’s Karikas in the Brhada- 
ranyakopanisad-bhasya-vartika is quite explicable on the theory 
of Mandana having flourished long before Sures'vara and does not 
compel us to hold that they were identical. If Sures'vara and 
Mandana are separated by a distance of about one hundred 
years, it is hard to believe that Sures'vara was originally 
a direct pupil of Kumarila and later on transferred his 
allegiance to Sahkaracarya. In his commentary on Taittiri- 
yopanisad-bhasya Sures'vara quotes a verse of Kumarila 
and ridicules the latter by calling him Mimahsakarhmanya.^ 
If Sures'vara was really a pupil of Kumarila, it would be 
the height of ingratitude for him to show such scant respect to his 
teacher, even if in later life he followed Sahkaracarya. The truth 
of the matter seems to be that Sures'vara was not a pupil of Kum- 
arila but was a profound student of the Purvamimansa (including 
the works of Kumarila) and that at a later stage of his career he 
preferred the Vedanta system to-that of Jaimini. 

P. V. KANE. 


!• The verse 

&c. is verse 110. 
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The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1G15-19, As 
narrated in his journal and correspondence. Edited by Sir 
William Foster, C.I.E. New and revised edition. Oxford 
University Press. 1926. (Price Rs. 18.) 

The account of the Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the court of 
Jehangir is the best English source of Mughal History. The 
Hakluyt Society had pubhshed it« in two volumes in 1899; but 
that limited edition was long ago out of print, and hence out of the 
reach of the students of Indian History. The Oxford University 
Press is to be congratulated on the publication of this new volume. 
Its editor, Sir William Foster, is the best qualified person for the 
task. His unique knowledge of, and familiarity with, English docu- 
ments of the 17th century — with which he has been in contact 
since 1893 — is the best preparation for editing this series of docu- 
ments referring to the first permanent footing of the English Trade 
in Hindustan. Through his diligence this new edition has been 
increased by nearly thirty fresh letters ; but the most valuable 
contributions of Sir William Foster to the new edition of Roe’s 
account are the introduction and the notes. The former is a 
very learned account of the life of Sir Thomas Roe and specially 
of his Embassy to the Mughal court. For this account he has made 
use of some Dutch sources, known now for the first time in Enghsh 
literature. In the foot-notes Sir William Foster elucidates and 
discusses many obscure points of Roe's diaries and letters. One 
of the most interesting of these points is the prospective marriage 
of Prince Khusru with the daughter of Nur Mahal. This js twice 
alluded to by Roe in his diary (pp. 325, 369), but is openly spoken 
of in one of the embassador’s letters referred to by Sir William in a 
foot-note. Undoubtedly Ogilby, Asia, I, p. 170, who related all 
these dealings, drew his information from Roe's account. 

Another point of interest, treated at length in one of the notes, 
is the peace between Jehangir and the Portuguese settled in 1615 
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(pp. 74 f.). 1 published the whole of this treaty and its transla- 
tion into English in the Proceedings of the Historical Records Com- 
mission (Lucknow session). Now Sir William Foster contributes 
some extracts of English letters, according to which the treaty was 
never ratified by the Emperor. The extracts seem to be convincing ; 
but the fact is that Muqarrab Khan, the one who settled the peace 
at Surat with the Portuguese envoy, continued to enjoy the King’s 
favour in the following years. And even towards the close of the 
same year 1615, Muqarrab ’s Mansab “increased to 5,000 personal 
and 2,500 horse ” {Memoires of Jehangir, I, p. 303). It seems that 
Jehaiigir was not ready to ratify the treaty till the Portuguese 
Viceroy should '' make restitution for all the goods taken from his 
subjects.” But he promised the Jesuits that then “ he would 
hearken to conditions of peace.” Now, all the extracts quoted 
by Sir William Foster were written during this period when the 
restitution was not yet made. But on the 24th of November 
of the same year Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the East India Company 
that the Portuguese were “ paying three leeks (lakhs) of rupias 
for the ship taken.” This payment seems to mark the end of the 
imperial wrath. Sir William Foster thinks that “ the news of the 
arrival of the English ambassador with a fresh batch of presents 
had no small share in deterring the Mogul from agreeing to expel 
his compatriots.” But this effect of Roe’s embassy is not recorded 
anywhere. On the contrary, it seems quite evident that the arrival 
of Roe did not produce any effect at Jehangir’s court ; at least 
not in the beginning. 

This edition is moreover enriched with several photographs 
of buildings connected with the activities of Roe in India, as well 
as reproductions of some old engravings. One of the latter is 
extremely interesting. The one facing p. 176 represents Emperor 
Jehangir and Prince Kurram with an autograph of Jehangir 
himself. It is reproduced from Purchas His Pilgrimes (London, 
1625), and is probably the first Indian painting reproduced in 
Europe. One century later Francois Valentyn reproduced many 
more in his Bcschryving van Oitd en Nieuw Oost-Indie, 

This new edition of the Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe is one of 
the best fruits of Sir William Foster’s work and scholarship, and 
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must be warmly welcomed by aU students and scholars of Indian 
History. 

H. Heras, S.J. 


An Account of the last Battle of Panipat and of the 
Events leading to It. Written in Persian by Casi Raja Pundit 
who was present at the battle ; translated into English by Lieut-Col. 
James Brown, of Dinapor, 1st February 1791 ; and now edited with 
an Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by H. G. Rawlinson, of 
the Indian Educational Service. For the University of Bombay. 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1926. (Price Rs. 2.) 

All students of Indian History owe & debt of gratitude to 
Mr. H. G. Rawlinson of the Indian Educational Service for his 
edition of this narrative of the last battle of Panipat, published 
by the Oxford University Press for the University of Bombay. 
The account of Casi Raja Pundit is a unique source for the history 
of that famous action, the Pundit being an eye-witness of the events 
he narrates. There is no other full account of the battle, though 
there are several letters and other documents that add valuable 
information and must be studied in parallel with this. Moreover 
Casi Raja’s narrative is a non-Maratha source. This is perhaps the 
main value of the document. He gives his independent view 
about the combatants and the causes of the defeat. It seems to 
embody the general opinion of Northern India about the battle 
and its consequences. 

This unique document was hidden, and probably known to 
few students of Indian History, in one of the volumes of Asiatic 
Researches, Now it comes out in a new garb from the hands of 
Mr. Rawlinson, who has foreworded it with a short but learned 
introduction. In it he critically studies the document and specially 
the author’s opinion of the Bhao Saheb. This introduction is a 
brief critical study of the causes of the Maratha defeat. Nobody 
can deny that the lazy and luxurious conduct of Balaji Bajirao 
was the main cause of the destruction of the Maratha army and the 
death of his son and cousin. If history had to be studied in 
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mathematical terms, a simple equation would explain the 
unexpected victory of the Durrani : 

Babar Sivaji 

Aurangzeb Balaji Bajirao 

Aurangzeb’s luxurious camp had in itself the seeds of the final 
split-up of the Mughal Empire. So it had also the Maratha army 
of the Peshwa and his generalissimo. 

Mr. Eawlinson has illustrated unknown names and obscure 
points and expressions with learned notes. Four appendices 
relating to this important historical fact close the account of 
Suja-ud-daula’s secretary. 

This booklet ought to be in the possession of every student of 
Indian History. Panipat is a landmark in the history of Hindustan. 

H. Heras, S.J. 

The Twilight of History. By David George Hogarth 
€.M.G., M.A., D. Litt. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Being 
the Eighth Earl Grey Memorial Lecture delivered at King’s Hall, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle on Tyne. February 17, 1926. 
Oxford University Press. 1926. (Price Re. 1.) 

This lecture, written in a very obstruse and unlucid style, 
is a new proof of the fact that some scholars of the West altogether 
forget the histbry and the civilisation of the East. The lecturer 
speaks of the Minoan civilisation as marking the twilight of History, 
overlooking the fact that during the twilight of Greek history it 
was already full daylight in the East. Sumerian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Indian and perhaps Chinese civilisations had preceded 
the civilisation of the West, and their history is known to us* 
Hence the title of the lecture ought rather to be “ The Twilight 
of Western History,” or even better “ The Dawn of Western 
History.” The lecture is lacking in originality and scholarship. 


H. Heras, S.J. 
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Supplementary Catalogue op Arabic Printed Books in 
THE British Museum Compiled by A. S. Fulton and A. G. 
Ellis. Printed by the Trustees, London, 1920. 

This volume is a continuation of the catalogue of Arabic 
Printed Books in the British Museum, the first two volumes of 
which were published in 1894 and 1901. The system of cataloguing 
originated by Mr. Ellis is also followed by E. Edwards in his 
Catalogue of Persian Printed Books (1925), and is by now familiar 
to most of us. 

The sight of this Supplement cannot but remind us of the 
excellent, vast and varied collection available to every reader in 
the British Museum ; and one cannot but envy the lot of those to 
whom it is easily accessible. 

Of the 3 full and accurate Indexes, probably the one which 
would most interest the non-specialist, is the Subject-Index. This 
shows the wealth, variety and appeal of the Arabic tongue. (Cols. 
1003 and 1004.) 

Here are a few titles of special interest, taken at random. 
Academy; Arabian Nights; Avicenna (Husain b. ‘Abdallah); 
Bible ; Ghazzate (Muhammad b. Muhammad) ; Ibn Taimlyah ; 
Kur’ar SuyutI (‘abd al-Rahmaii b. Abii Bakr). 

I should like to mention two or three omissions which seem 
rather surprising. Under Muhammad ibn Jarir, al-Tabari (Col. 657) 
I do not find the following very useful item. Register zurn Qoran- 
kominentar des Tabari (Kairo 1321), von Hermann Haussleiter^ 
Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 1912. This little ' Register ’ helps 
one to find out in a moment what Tabari has to say on any par- 
ticular verse of the Book. Otherwise one may waste a good deal 
of time in wading through the 30 vols. of the Cairo edition of 
Tabari’s monumental work. 

Of the four volumes published by the Cambridge University 
Press in ‘‘ Thornton’s Arabic Series/’ I find no mention of any 
except of Thornton’s first Reading Book (Col. 836 and sub Kur’ar 
Col. 546). The first volume of the Series is an Elementary Grammar 
published in 1905 ; the second, is the First Reading Book, 1907 
(reprinted 1919) ; the third, is the Second Reading Book, 1909 
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and the fourth is the Third Reading Book, 1911. The series was 
edited by Prof, (then Dr.) K. A. Nicholson, Sir Thomas Adam’s 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. Neither is Harder’s (Ei) 
Arabische Chres'omathie (Heidelberg, 1911) mentioned, though 
Bruennow’s well-known Chrestomathy finds a place. 


A. A. A. F. 
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Annual Report for 1926 

In November of the year under review, the Society suffered an 
unexpected and severe loss by the sudden death of its President, Sir 
Lallubhai Shah, who had held this office for the last three years with 
very great advantage to the deliberations of its Managing Committee 
and its public and scholastic interests. Sir Lallubhai showed con- 
stant wisdom and consideration in affairs and gave ungrudgingly of 
his leisure also whenever his special training and abilities were 
needed. 

Another loss, by retirement from India, is that of Pi incipal 
Covemton, late of Elphinstone College. Through many years 
Mr. Covemton gave his experience and great scholarship for the use 
of the Society ; he belonged to the group of Europeans in India who, 
whatever their occupation here, had love of learning and furthered 
its advance in every way within their power. 

The death of Mr. Vishvanath Kashinath Rajvade has deprived 
the Society of one of its Fellows and historical and linguistic 
research of an erudite and indefatigable worker in the fields of 
Maratha history and grammar and Sanskrit philology. In his life- 
time he published over a score of volumes of the greatest value on 
these subjects, and he has left behind him materials for many more. 
As a scholar he has set a noble example of great self-denial and 
unremitting labour on behalf of Oriental Scholarship. 
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A bust of Mr. William Erskine, an early member of this group 
who was the first Hon. Secretary to the Society in 1804, has been 
presented to the Society by descendants of the family in England and 
has arrived in Bombay. It will duly be set up near the head of the 
stairs leading to the Society’s rooms, representing the first, we think, 
of the Society’s officers to receive this distinction. 

The Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1926 has been awarded 
to Professor Jadunath Sarkar, the eminent historian and now Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University, and the presentation will take 
place when opportunity permits. 

The designs for the Society’s Silver Medal, long now under 
consideration, appear to be nearing general approval and the first 
presentation of it may be heard of before the current year is 
over. 

In relation with other learned bodies in the city, there are three 
particular matters to notice. First, co-operation with the University 
Library has succeeded to the extent that 30 members of the Society 
and 30 graduates of the University have availed themselves of the 
new opportunity, by receipt of a card from their respective institu- 
tions, to read in the library of the other. There is plenty of room 
for development of this kind of co-operative use. With the Prince 
of Wales Museum we are still in negotiation over the form of the 
deeds transferring our archaeological and geological collections as 
loans to the Museum. Our numismatic collection has been com- 
pletely catalogued, but a final decision has not been reached yet 
whether it should be kept or loaned to the Museum. Finally, our 
collection of medical and surgical works has been inspected in detail 
by competent members who have advised which volumes have a 
present or permanent historical value, and these have been retained. 
The remainder, to the number of over 1,300 volumes, have been 
presented to the Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College, at its 
request. 

There has been considerable activity on the artistic side of the 
Society. In February a joint conversazione was organised with the 
University to meet Count di San Martino, the distinguished collector 
and connoisseur, and a beginning was made, in his speech on the 
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occasion, with possibilities of co-operation between Bombay and 
Italy in art education and correspondence. 

The Committee have also taken up the question of legislation to 
forbid the export of Indian art treasures outside the bounds of 
India, in consequence of which something of a denudation of the 
country in manuscripts and objects of artistic value and historical 
interest has been going on for a couple of centuries at least. We are 
still in correspondence with Government to bring such export 
within reasonable limits. 

Library administration, which interests the majority of our 
members, has progressed in the following directions. 

To meet the increasing demand for illustrated periodicals, 
duplicate, second-hand, copies of certain of the most ijuportant 
papers and magazines have been taken, and the general circulation 
has increased from 20,898 in 1925 to 25,116 in 1926. 

The card catalogue according to subjects — a long-felt need — 
has added 8,000 more cards during the year, the subjects of 
Biography and Archaiology according to the Dewey system having 
been completed. Travels, Economics and Politics have been 
taken in hand and will be completed, it is expected, within the year. 
There will remain then only a fcAV of the sjualler classes, rejnesented 
mainly by books in the gallery of the main hall. 

Volume 1 of the Manuscripts Catalogue was publislied last 
year, and Indian and foreign scholars, to whom complimentary 
copies were sent, have written very appreciatively of the work and 
made suggestions for improvement which will be useful for the 
second volume, of which some fifteen forms have since been 
published. 

An arduous work, in which our late President was especially 
interested, has just been brought triumphantly through all the 
necessary stages of consideration, viz., the revision of the Society’s 
Rules. These had swollen and accumulated during many years of 
addition and aniendment till only old members and expert legal 
minds could be trusted to interpret them. Some of our best legal 
and other talent was concentrated, in the Sub-Committee for the 
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purpose, on their revision, the purpose being to disturb them as 
little as possible yet make them equal to modern conditions and 
perfectly clear and coherent in meaning and application. The 
Managing Conunittee and then the whole body of members have 
since had the fullest opportunity of reconsideration and have passed 
what we hojje now will prove to be workable directions for and 
safeguards of our many activitie>,. 

The decline in membership noted last year, for the first time for 
many years, has appeared again more decidedly this year, we are 
sorry to report. New admissions show 72 during the year against 
92 last year, while resignations have been 87 as against 91, our 
total memberhip being now G68 in comparison with 693 at the end 
of 1 925. The effects of continuous trade depression have reached us, 
it may be, and other scientific and learned organisations in India are 
suffering as l)adly or worse, but these are scarcely consolations for 
the depletion of our income on which the efficiency of the library and 
its circulation absolutely depends. We appeal to our members to 
introduce their friends to the advantages of the Society and its 
library. We should like to see our membership return to the 700 line 
which it just reached two years ago. 

Members 


Resident : — 


On the 
roil on 

i-]-2e. 

Now 

ad- 

mis- 

sions. 

Non -He 
become 
Hesident. 

Resigned or 
ceased to be 
Members. 

Transferred 
to tbe Non- 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number 
t>f ]M em- 
bers on 
l-i-27. 

521 

GO 

5 

02 

15 

6 

503 


n- Res t dent : — 


1 

1 

On tlie 
roll on 
1-1 -2(). 

New 

ad- 

mis- 

sions. 

Resident 

become 

Non-Kcs. 

Resigned or 
ceased to be 
Members. 

Transferred 
to the 

Res. list. 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
1-1-27. 

172 

12 

]5 

25 

5 

4 

165 
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Of the 503 Resident Members, 45 are Life-Members, and of the 
165 Non-Resident Members, 11 are Life-Members. 

Obituary 

The Committee regret to record the death of the following 
Members ; — 

Resident : Non-Resident : 

Sir Lallubhai A. Shah. Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. 

Mr. Shums. A. Tyabji. Rev. Dr. B. W. Felt. 

„ Charles Ringger. Mr. B. S. Mudkavi. 

„ G. Donnelly. „ V. L. Bhave. 

„ D. Walker. 

„ M. J. Gajjar. 

and of Mr. Vishvanath K. Rajvade, Fellow of the Society, 

Papers read and lectures delivered before the Society 

13th January 1926. Is Ayurveda a Quackery ? By Dr. Jamshedji 
J. Modi, L.M. & s. 

4th February 1926. A Trace of the Story of Alexander the 
Great and Poison Damsel of India in Firdausi^s Shah 
Nameh. By Dr. Jivanji J. Modi, b.a., pIi.d., c.i.e. 

25th August 1926, The Village in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Prof. V. A. Gadgil, m.a. 

24th September 1926. An illustrated lecture on Indian Sculp- 
ture. By 0. C. Gangoly. 

7th October 1926. An illustrated lecture on Three Mughal 
Paintings. By Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J. 

Library 

Issues : — 


Old books. 

New Books. 

Loose Periodicals. 

Total. 

Average per 
working day. 

26,337 

16,629 

1 

25,116 

68,082 

231-6 


The total number of issues in the previous year was 61,463. 
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Additions : — 

The total number of volumes added was 1,546, of which 1,274 
were purchased and 272 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from 
the Government of India, the Government of Bombay, and other 
Provincial Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 

A meeting of the Society, under Art. XXI of the Rules, was 
held on the 24th of November for the purpose of revising the list 
of the papers and periodicals received by the Society, and it was 
decided — 

{a) to discontinue from 1927 : — 

(1) Architect's Journal^ (2) Journal des Debats, (3) For- 
ward, (4) Guardian, (5) Survey Grafhic and (6) 
/ ndia n Trade J ourm 1. 

(b) to add the following from the same date : 

(1) Argosy, (2) Journal of Philosophical Studies, 

(3) Health and Empire, (4) British Museum 
Quarterly, (5) People, (6) Minerva (1927), and (7) 
Pamphlets of the English Association. 

and (c) to make an attempt to obtain in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal. 

(1) Journal of the Andhra Historical Society and 
(2) Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid. 


The Journal 

One number of the Journal was published during the year, the 
number due to be issued in October being in the press. The following 
arc the principal articles in the number published : 

Jivanji J. Modi — The Christian Cross with a Pahlavi Inscrip- 
tion recently discovered in the Travancore State. 

S. H. Hodivala — The Unpublished Coins of the Gujrat 
Sultanat. 
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A. L, Covemton — The Educational Policy of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. 

M. Wintemitz — The Serpent Sacrifice mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. 


Jamshedji J. Modi — Is A)nirveda a Quackedy ? 

Coin Cabinet 

63 Coins were added to the Society’s cabinet as under : — 


SOUTH INDIAN 

Gold : ^ 

2. Pratapa Krishna of Vijayanagar. 

Bombay Government, 

MUGHAL 

Silver : 

1. Akbar. 1000 — 


1. 

do. 


C. P. Government. 

1. 

do. 

Gujrat fabric. 


1. 

Shah Jahan 

Akbarabad 

Bombay Government. 

1. 

Aurangzeb 

Akbarnagar 

—33 

1. 

do. 

j> 

—34 

1. 

do. 

5 J 

—44 

1. 

do. 


1116— 

1. 

do. 

Golkonda 


1. 

do. 

Katak 

—44 

1. 

do. 

Lahore 

1100—32 

1. 

do. 

Patna 

1103—36 

1. 

do. 

Surat 

1081— 

1. 

do. 

jj 

1090—22 

1. 

do. 

>> 

1090—23 

1. 

do. 

a 

1091—23 

1. 

do. 

jf 

1092—24 

1. 

do. 


1093—25 

2. 

do. 

>> 

1094—26 

1. 

do. 

9 > 

—26 

1 . 

dn. 


109.6— 
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1. 

Aurangzeb 

Surat 

1097—29 

1. 

do. 


1098—30 

1. 

do. 


—32 

1. 

do. 


1103—35 

1. 

do. 


1109—41 

2. 

do. 

>9 

1111-43 

2. 

do. 

99 

1112—44 

1. 

do. 

99 

1115—47 

1. 

do. 

99 

1117—49 

1. 

do. 

99 

Ahd. 

3. 

do. 

99 


1. 

Shall Alam I 

99 

C. P. Government. 

2. 

Shah Alam II 

Murshidabad 

—19 




Bengal Governmmt. 

2. 

do. 

Surat 


1. 

do. 

99 

m.m. flag 

1. 

do. 


— 3x 

1. 

do. 


— 4x 

2. 

do. 


46 

1. 

do. 

1221 — 21 m. m. flag. 

6 . 

do. 


Bombay Government. 

2. 

Bahadur Shah 

Haiderabad 

1273—18 

2. 

do. 

99 

1274—18 

1. 

do. 

99 

1275—18 


C. P. Government. 

BAHAMANI 


Co'pfer : 

1, Ahmad Shah 
1. Nizam Shah 

0. P. Government. 


1. East India Co. 


Bombay Government. 
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Treasure Trove Coins 


There were 990 coins with the Society at the close of 1925 
to which 198 were added as under : — 

9 Gold from the Mamlatdar of Junnar. 

6 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Sirpur. 

94 Silver from the Mamlatdar of Pachora. 

7 Gold from the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

^1 Copped } Collector of Ahmedabad. 


Of these 1,188 coins, 6 copper from Satara of last year and 
6 silver from Sifpur of 1926 were returned as being of no numis- 
matic value. Of the remaining 1 ,176 coins, 480 were distributed 
leaving 696 with the Society which are awaiting examination or 
distribution. 


The Non-Mahomedan coins were examined by Mr. G. V. 
Acharya, b.a., Curator, Archaeological Section, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, and the Mahomedan coins by his Gallery Assistant 
Mr. C. K. Singhal. Mr. Ch. Mahammad Ismail, m.a., while in 
Bombay as Assistant Curator of the Museum, assisted in the 
examination of Mahomedan coins. The Society is much obliged to 
these numismatists for their valuable assistance. 


Accounts 

A statement of receipts and disbursements is subjoined. The 
income from entrance fee during the year under report amounted to 
Rs. 1,460 and from subscriptions to 28,741 against 1,780 and 29,972 
the preceding year. The balance to the credit of the Society at the 
Bank and the cash in hand was Rs. 8,383-3-5 at the end of the year. 

The Government Securities held by the Society, including those 
of the Premchand Roychand Fund and the General Catalogue Fund, 
are of the face value of Rs. 45,100. 
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The Bombay Branch 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


Receipts. 

Balance on 31-12-25 
Subscription of Resident Members 

Do. of Non-Resident Members 
Entrance Fee 
Government Contribution 
Sale Proceeds of Journal Numbers 
Do. of Annual Catalogues 
Do. of Waste paper 
Interest on Govt. Securities and Savings 
Account 


Subscription of Resident Life Members 
General Catalogue, Sale and Interest . 
Replacement 

Sale Proceeds of MSS. Catalogue 
Campbell Memorial Fund 


Bank 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

24,800 

0 

0 

3,941 

0 

0 

1,460 

0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 

629 

15 

11 

54 

6 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1,693 

11 

4 

1,500 

0 

0 

327 

0 

0 

274 

4 

0 

no 

5 

9 

100 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 
8,693 6 1 


36,208 1 » 


2,311 9 9 


47,213 1 1 


We have examined the account books and vouchers, and have obtained 
satisfactory information and explanation on all points desired. In our opinion 
the accounts as drawn up show the true and correct state of the affairs of the 
Society. 


A. B. AGASKAR, 

C. H. DENNISON, 

Hon» Auditors, 
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Account for the Year 1926. 


PAYMENTS. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Books 

6,685 0 8 


Subscription to Indian Newspapers 

698 15 6 


Do. to Foreign Newspapers 

2,648 6 0 


Binding and Book-repairs 

1,451 8 0 


Printing and Stationery . . 

1,60(» 6 0 


Printing Journal Numbers 

2,107 14 0 


Office Establishment 

16,926 13 9 


General Charges . . * 

933 15 9 


Postage 

363 14 6 


Provident Fund Contribution 

1,394 3 4 


Insurance . . 

468 12 0 


Electric Charges . . 

499 11 2 


Shelving and Furniture . . 

81 0 0 


Annual Library Checking 

600 0 0 




.36 .369 8 8 

Temyiorary Establishment for Card Catalogue. . 

720 0 0 


Government Securities 

1,740 5 0 




2,460 6 0 

Balance (including Rs. 609-7-3 of the General 



Catalogue Fund) 



Imperial Bank of India — Current Account 

is?’ 9 1 


Do. do. — Savings Bank A/c 

8,119 13 10 


Amount in Hand 

125 12 6 




8,383 3 6 

Total Rs. 


47,213 1 1 


Invested Funds of the Society* 

Government Securities . . . . @ OJ p.c. . . 1,100 0 0 

Do. do „ 5 p.c. .. 10,800 0 0 

Do. do „ p.c. . . 26,700 0 0 

Premchand Roychand Fund . . „ 3J p.c. . . 3,000 0 0 

Catalogue Fund . . . . . . „ 5 p.c. . . 3,600 0 0 

46,100 0 0 

The Society’s property and collections have been insured for three lakhs of 
rupees. 

EDWARD PARKER, 

Hon, Secretary. 



Provident Fund of the Society. 

A Statement of Accounts far the yeat ending Decembey 1926 . 
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Invested Fun^s : 

5 per cent. Government Loan 1929*47 . . . .Rs. 4,000-0-0 
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^ qi355ifiisrTJT I ^ f^f^i^qsnsnwRRT- 

1^5%^ 5TTO gsftJs stwtci:, i 

?r «ftJr?i^rt a«ii?t 4i^*i»iTfi: i ?fw ti 

hiJrp?! cliff i^sfTOf %?niq'mr JTfrgff^cffW- 

iTi^sr #55f ?s: I ?r?i Tif ?r 5c?f^amfi§T5iTntrf. i ^ 

=f a Jigw??); ‘ ftf cUTf f 5 f ’ 1 % 

i%?ru sgf 1 Jitci^faflR9^5rRf¥fi gr^gF^^f: 

^ffiff *Trf?ar <^55 f.— ‘gfjrra«i^»TcT»T%''scqHf 

tif^fis^ra ?i^ffcr, =fT|cf a^^Rf^i^ffir’ ^ i 

gffftfTf%ll: ?ff%5TTtR?f flfff JljfTfR cflS^ 
a'nJfJfR^r cTIff: flfffifnf: W.^ ??f’»lTfl?l%5|T55^: gf: 

I f r3%[s«r ‘ c4 ffffi: ? : ?’ |i% ss: ScgfR — 

•3TW:, frarersf fi£*iw ^rar fRff ssufi^ts 

% I fTstf Hff f^r fff: 5r^4l ffRfcnfcffl f'^cTl jft 
5?Tfif:fci: 1 f ftcT?;rf:n2=Eg§fi?f agqrfgwjfratrsflf’ 

I ^WgffgwfPEci^mrg^f^ %%Ta?: ‘srrj- 

1% cfjfwran?^ f^gfJr^sfir’? i ^sff ‘gsjii; 

3f%f aalJcig , ^ fiiifir’ ^sjfirfif cr^f^nrof- 

f^rtf sff^fci; I ff»fi%wrg|gr «f^iTffrPTri«^ 

iiffriigf^i fis^f ?ff 5tfr(^«ftJiT«r^3i 
ci^d fra*^ ^ft f^RR^sf^sTRflfH:^ I g Icrg^fj- 
*faf^%jnq5fF5PfgiiTO%*T3r^sff ^*fR¥f 

♦ This prpse version was made by Pandit V. Krishnamacharya of 
the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, for purposes of comparison. 
It is published here as an appendix in the belief it may prove to be 
of use to the readers of the article who may need this assistance. 

J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. III. 
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I f^iw f^’T^tcT#?: sr9T«n^ — 
‘3TraT:, ^^ ^t(m( ^i^jparnr ufw: i 

rwroj^r^^ g^r^: i ?idt>«riiH 'iiwi^ ? 

^ ’i^JTRr ?i^r 5Ttqf5r»?r ^rPef i 
flf^rr ^5«f ?RS^rs €i: ii’ i 

% =^ ^TBf.JTT«n2T f^rai^RTgJT^rr rRq ^5?t 

flSfTRTJT ; I T^rW ^«frnT 

?mif^ wigi% ffti^ I q^f ^ q'q^T^frw 
in^q s«ng'Tq^ i 

g(%fH: q?RL 

TT^qf^^ I sTT^i %q5PTJ?r *T?5rqrq^q: cRq- 
»TR5rr ^nTfq^igjT# i 

¥rj[q?tmlq;i^ qflfq^?::^ ireqtfew: ^qf^qi^nra. i 

d^qi'q: sr^rsiq qfes^rrgjiagrei^ I ?»5r 

=q d^r: ifqiw: ^PRRTaq^: ?TT?n% qqs^rif^ q^: 

?W5r(^ I qn^ q^ 5iqPr qr qi^ gqq#iqqr5n?ig: i 

q^ !FqT ¥Rr^Mqr qf qqmq il^ qiqgg?^ qqRfifJr^- 

fiR^q q^rq^qqg’Egq^ i wis; qsiqittq.— ‘aqq^:, 

qwwfiqt?rq»^T^ qfi5%: i 
«l^q'Jr5HH!TT^q5T3^wf^f^: II 
^^fsqtqtiqq^: gqqrtSTfg;: 
f^?n f^r^nqqnq: ^ 5 ^ : s^qif^m^ 11 ’ 

q^: #qgqqTqi>q ‘ str ’ fi% ^qqrq H?nqrf^- 
^ I ^qtqur^qlq ‘ qq^ftqqqq fqi^: ’ ^ %l%TqT S^q: 

iqq fqqq g^ ifkiq^ qoqiq- 

qq^ wr: q^^TRtf^^iJfi qq: 1 qwJpfT 

'qqiRi^Fq^f i|igq0iq — ‘ q?^, sen% rh? ^qqrcqftqqwqr- 

qqr ?’ ^ 1 qr sgiqi^g^-' arpft: , ari ^isTfssnjqrqqi qqfr- 
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I *lT«R?q5?IT JTOTTFfr 

f>'»r Jif 5nT?n%?^€?jri: i sr^ 

sR^r ^i^r ^tirzn^r jtpc. 5^^- 

*ig«RT(JT ’ 5tp=c^r sr^^ci;. i ar^trif^ar ‘ ?tt i 
^ijnsnRi'h^ ’ ?^fin|?Tr 

I ^qr^JT ^i%jr crc^rqR'l f^*i%gq»RTi i 
^r%!5 fir qiaiJiiii%ci=qift3nJiq*i«T s^RraRiraL i 
^ i^q qia: — 1 arsr ^- 

TTqrq<«rr=q vr^qj^: a’esrsr i%*7Tq' ?%%ar gran/^ 

qK-si I trq^^T ?T3r^iiK: 5fsrfi^n^Rt?»tt mi 

qcqvrflqq^?!. — ‘ ^1%, ?T^f Tiszt ai'^ ^wj 

5^<If^^T/i^ ’ ^ I t <i5if ^k fri^r ??*Tr|?r 

sf^ri^i^ 1 n’EtjciT =q ^rasr *t?t: i 2T«nq- 

aT«T ^tst^itr: a’qi?r5^l: 
mi ^:r'5q ^ 1 st«r¥ril^ ‘ ?it- 

^rwg^fflwrsF f% ? ’ ^fcr i srmJiqtsf^ 

ai‘?i|tt5Ii^ m?HTl%W: 5^: Sf^qwrw^Tft;— 

‘ §f^ 5^ Slctg^q 1 

TFJqqw a?r^% ?rg^JT q^^K'n: i 
^wqrgfTi^fT ?Tf*m si^r n ’ 

ffcr I f^^Tfqr'q gf ^ w?'i?r«Rt qar;^ qsf ar> 

f^a^wiqrfiwjrfRT »Tf#T- 

5^ I 3i«T ^[cn5=cT?*R^ ct%- 

^mit i srr^^ i ‘ 5n% ^jftq^s^qisB qj^q ’ 

11% aFafql: im f%qr trqpqjif^jiqrr^iq ^rgqi^qrq-q, i 

»T5^iTqf>'ir ^^gpi ^qq ^sriq^i'^ 3i^%f'qqqqq- 
%aq^ t qfqr gqqiJRfi^R'njt^ ^ ?jwr% a^iq- 
qww I aqnjqqR^ ?i5 aTst aTtq %5%q aq^r 

5q%?qq: — ‘ 3Tr4, •rq^sf f|r wi 

i|reai4; HrRt f%R% i ?i^qat=5tf4% a%¥itznwi%: ^ 
irsRuflq aq|5>iagwq i 9?^qnqqHTW* ^ aaifSq gRg’ 
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1 Sp: grr^g^n^ gw^n ^«B«nT- 

«3Tgin?T: g»>^sfi5f sir gfHst^c^jgif^gt srfsTOi*!gi%s«f 
sRi^^ I arrinjjT^: »i55n 

cT sRprir JTfRT ^wCt«r 5T JirW^nr^i 
srti^jtricjt Trf(% i%?r9% ^ 

1?^ ?rg7(TOq<t I ?rf ?i?:?TRi«5i>iig ftg 

vrfliJTWsrjfs^ ?i5r sfti%qT# *n5?r^ 

I 3T%^^r sr:q*Tt|%Ta*itt=^— ‘flfRW, w tt^ ?tTir*?gfe^ 
'R 1 ag ^ vi% (^qf^RTTi'q g^qcRfi 

*i"5r^ I , ci^qrs: #T?f(%vrq^q^3T fjwksqg ’ i 

T^iJEojTwgqiai arrcJTR ' fl52TJTR?afR9T»R %q^eT- 

3i?TK RJik crsnsr^wU'JTRr ^k4jTR5ia: 
ai'kit giiiqRcqr crtj: aksi ^R^un^i i ci«rr ’Tlakfi 
5kiR?ri%lki5r^ amtg f^JTiRf^i^r ?iqR55^gq'ji2fsq^?r JTosrq 
^^kcqi rrsr «fifi?gT:r: akiit i gq ?iiirsi%st. 

qr&5?if> kTi%5iq qffn^T fgi TTc^i^JTsn: ’fi^i ^isiRga^nk 

i%r^fk ?Ti%rg RqjTiR^afffi: I TRr g^ ^rsirg? 

t^fi^R^TgRrfqJTflqikqi^JtnkTf^*!^'^ i ^ qR- 

‘ iTRa^H'^r^q k^Tq^rtr^RR^Rg’Jg i 
jfmf ^qf^^rq^si'q ^ g?3Tl gqir sBisfq ii ’ 

5k I cisncqcT^.qioq a^kniw knl^wiRR gf^’rg^^T^^i 
^«n5< gf?R^ I 

^rar ilifqik a'Jrq^fkri qg q^ g^q^ri f qm ^?f?g^^Ri- 
»Tiq?i— 

‘ qi^ ’k f^r: ^nq g^igi ’ 

5k I SIR q'qiTil: >5!::oR^^g:— 

‘ gjT ?goirq?j^ ir^asRik qk qfqtk i ’ 
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^ I ^ f%r%f^ I W5T»N' ?|T 

‘ ^rw : ^T% ?T^T^ f^f%: a^r 

f^r 5 F '4 ^ ffsrf: i 

>aT»T ^3 ?r®nfr qr^ w^w^afnsrer^ 

^ 2 qnWW<nT: l%RTg^ jfl^I JT: ll’ 

^1% 1 5Ef5zrf.®3nT^^^F<T: ^a>»i ^yg^niarfr ?rr*T gtf aF*f 
?T3r^jr ar^Tf%?:r^iT ^in^r^tfST cTrg^jTWqiar wjj?t55I2t 

f%qi%rl: — 

‘ q|r qtT^qcTf i 

!ET ffPiTfaw: ii ’ 

^t^i TTfT^rqM Ti5ir gi%msn iT?i^af%-?Tqfi, — ‘^a?i 

l%^Ts^ar% ^Rqif'nif ^saq: i qi 5 aTifr^iai^ % qr^-. 
q 5 ^if%^^wf <^aqq^ gsTfraRq^t 1 rTcar^JTfl'- 

i>^^r a^ci, I ?fRr ir ^rfai 1 ®rcr: af^i 

crRr?q^?:Rrrair — ^iTWFt 9 ?raR 2 ri% cil^; 
sRqr^s^q;, ?n?jrs^r’?i% 1 tt^ ri^^t ^?"Fs:frrRR^2rci; 1 ^ ^ ?Tq- 
cwq^FR I ?i^^r qjqiiqi gR?igr^^r JT?rfTt?RJT ^ gjtqf g^ 
sR^^r RiTWRi^jr af^TRiraL 1 a^q^rfiiq Riaa: a^TsaRi^: ^:r 5 TR- 
jrataqaL 1 

^fq ansqaagca^^siR^^qa^: 1 
3 TacR^ 1# gf^ig^? ^ariR: 11 
sTRrgjTRrsiq ara; ?i¥n?TRa^ atqRsgq^^ gi?rgf| 3 Frer^q'JiTa 
qfer: g^ara arit'nifi. 1 3 T%faf^^Ri 5 r aar Ra^JTR: q^^<RR- 
^q*fg>rfai: ^^<»I I%I^cT a 5?5 ?^r Rf^a^T: 

?nap*r fiRfr^a f$iT% ^araarsf frw %aR>T>-ag 1 ‘ 

?T^: a^TRisa aa=R f?r: ’ ^ g^rw ft 

q^RT Rqt^TRR ^ aaifq 9?:%^ ??qTWRwr ?ww- 

fir^nHaag— 

^ 35 R 5 r ?aR^ f!f%i^ 2 T<«riwj 5 ^H 5 fR% 1 ’ 
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I qTi^¥ ^^rr5rs»iifr33'n ^f«rr 

it 5 ^ ^5?m W l ad 5tT3!I 

sRraa: ‘ ^ = jf^5it2n3?i®T ’jcda a^ |«n 

2f«!^ I tTfr^i^ f^i^<r3ft^: ‘ «Rr^- 

d<Trds2n^ ’ ?% fd%?i aa^ jr^tcar iTkTg^ir ^'^fl- 




‘ Tf ^s4 w I ’ 


^ aunr^TaL I 3TRfl^« =a ?r*rt^i^ i 

m : agi% aiKTTcjfdnrrgaid f^^jraarna i i^aefi^ ?f ^add 
^rsr^fjfi'nrma!! '^'^awa^a^ , a^ =af ^ajad^ f ^ p^tri^* 

I arurgaRfg gf^amad ‘ gjada w if^ 

aR^dla gidr g^a:’ cm?=5f5a:— ‘ as, a;«H 

a^g , ? ’ ^'a i ds/^ ‘ ^a, gqdaarisTT 

a^q^rriar ’ ^aiaag i a^gda ^gi a a1^ a^q^aadf 
a^jnaaaaana'la fe^aw 5tia^i5fii%a aaf| aa a dgsa 
giataaaia sraiagaatg Ri'ldg i Ir ailgaaia w: 
5arli?qg i afeg ‘ awiwaaa gaaiafaT^aiaiida a^ dr 
s^aaataR adrCma aai^saaig ’ ^f^aia aig sa^r^ag i 
sTtaggidsfr aagi^ar Rr^aiaraT: ^aa^id sgara 
ddfaraai ^ g?af aapsa a4 aa:daaia df^asra i aia- 
diaaia?faiwaaa=E0g i aifagardsia ^aiadaaiara a^t 
adaa gCt^ar ?:iir: aararaara i ai^iaiara ?i?saaagi 
im 5 a - ‘aSfdsa ^ Tiai *’ ira i w sRaag-- 

‘afiaia, i% aatfa! aiffasaj^faiigd aaf^’ i araargt^ 
d dvna a afiis^gg— ‘ft a ait? i a Raaag— ‘daB.a;’^ra i 

aai \m aaggid ^ad aar aa; at>aTa ati a^ai^ g^aaaagi 
a^ aar ^ainu'faaiaaa arar anagaagfara 5n%>a asi^- 
ftaa^Rft J^aaa?^ i adrft ailaaa^aia^a aaiaarara ^a^ 
asi^afaaigaiaaga^ra aai% i arar g— ‘a^iaia, 
aaai aRffr sat— aanagara: ?aa#a aararara ar^ ata 
a;:^5a ai?ad% I aia gaaar^aiaa:, at^aaftaiai 
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^fcT I sfcq»lff : ‘»Tff5CI3r,iJjT ^ 

W- ?iT*i;aq5K1^53^ ?r% 5i-3^r=q i w ^ S^:- 

5i?qg^ I 3T5ri'cT\ ^rsRTJftqmnc^ 

‘ ^^'«f?ifi: ami^pT MT^ fSH; ; ?wf%ncm’ 

fsifJrsiR ^TU: i ?j3n g ri^^r 

?rrH armijqia c|t ?i»Tnn»icT ^gfRl^rTOWTRJTrsi # 

?t?qi ^ 1 r^ 1 ^wr^ijrequTHjn^sr 

^ 5Tn^i?ii% qii-q^3i mq I 


ai^TRft Rr5%^> srqftr%-ar sr^rsifl f^g4=^'^ WJWW i ^%- 
f5r?r¥^cii^^ ^rrFfHnqr^^rg^icr: ?r?r trq r%5:- 

M 5m?rw I 3T«T vrir 

5ir%/^2r snrm i ar^^r qr^FF q^ «Tf|: 

3iT?Tfliiqr55^qjTPpfr i 


aT^q;^r ’qq^iqia 3TiJT»i3TR snarqizr — *» ii%t qmqs^ qj^^q- 

f5rgq<|5TF^<r sTfq i ^s?ftq qf^s^ qr^i^ois^i 
3qqfqfo5^ qr^: F<>qR: I armi^^rN^q qiqqqr: qf^qj^q 
Jftq : I qiWT qiq ^ m'- qf^m ^r?q 3fRq TlfT RR- 
Tisqrr^F ^ ^*{4 5Tq«;fi^ ^rrsqj^’ i anfr^jqtsfq ^r^qi 
<T»i-5q ‘?T^(^’ %Qf I TT^rq^R q>Rff- 

'rn'i qifqqid'qr^; qfS^qa^: i 

q?qRaf rqqi^Tijq: ^%qTJT'»Jl: I 
FTR qrqqR?r^sf% f^srf^^qHaw; i 
3? qfti^safT# qR^rfla^TRcT^: i 
cTR qi^q*{f^5Tfqr: gqr ii 

qaRfssnqrq^jqjsfq qcq^r^ <%5§:^: ^rrqqr^flq' m^q ^qinamra i 

c 

trq ^g/qa5 ?% sqq^q^ qoRTflqqqf^^tiqk: 
?r«T?vrq i 

cR: sfl^rnarar^: q^lq^^: i 

3TTi?f}qfq3gqiq% rstf <i 



3nfcf: ii ’ 

|T% I 

3T«r %<Tn:TO^r5TT 5r«nT^: I 

^*ir 'T«Tf n 

‘ 3?t=T^ 5jr^I5rf^ ^Tf%tqTJt?^'T^«ra : I 
JI§[RI ftT%rrr W^'^r^r tr^PrTiTlf^R: II ’ 

|rin%^ Jif33T fcf ^Tffff^OTszr ft??*rFr%n%5^2r5nmr- 

qoURrt szraTg: I ssfttrRWipiH: 

‘s»fr,' ^r3r^r2Ti'»iwr%'Trai_ an^Td i i 

3T«n^i^: ‘ nfT'i5r, I q»^, 

stvfi^ rag^BJR 

t TR ^?g^ ?R^ ggR I 3^"r ^TRcfi ‘ a?Rm^JT i ^ 

gg ' 1 3Tr=ErR«? ‘ a*tR ^i^^rJig ^^OTnjifir i 

t y<^<fi at?— ‘ ?ih 

^TOTOPwr ^wTsfiRTi ^^r^r^qwrt gfe^r ai^j^ I cimTW 

mi i^gaRiR, ci^i fSrafiRri^ rr ^aq^q : 

I ^: ‘ Vt, 5T ?IT5R »TqRT %q?Tqqa?RiqaRqgqtip[ ’ ^RI- 
:5fi5foii¥q-|^3r qr^r < ^f^t, ;qi4 %ip!Tq^q?ifq^F I cig[^rfir ^i^i- 
qFiq:i wqrng,— qr^^r^T’FTqt qj?% ?ii«fqRi^ qofqR, 

qr^JTTwqn i ^rqq qo^^xTR^qra i qogq- 

?rqq R 3T^ qf^ ¥i%ft i q% ¥fq^: gsiqt »Tf^qR ’ ^Rfir- 
»?RRT?:v;rR 1 gf^: iFfiFtW^'qrq q?qjqR gt qrq^qfq^rsm^r 
iffTRT^ qqq^qci; i qrqqi%Ti%qrr^ ‘ 31^, ^Rqqpqi^ 

1 ?f wt ?ri^q^ ?ri\ ^iqfqiq; qq^if^r- 

fJt 1 fqjRqqrqfq q'jfqtTRr?5Fn%, ^ %c?qi% ’ 

waq ^rqrqqqrqL i q<:^^ qrq^ fi#- 
qf q(q^i%^itq ^raiffR ^(sq qofqR 

sq^: I qqqf^isiq qofqRqj^q i gfeqq =q aqrqM^q ?rf 
qi^cTf I q«nqq: qrif ?wi5C5% q'^qjrfiqi q^qf sifr 

I I ‘qri^f^^RV ^ =q 

qw^i qqwqqqwgqi^ q^gqics^ ^Rjf jnjlfqrwr i qqr 
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aiomflff^— ‘qfi^rgr, an^ i^^ar gjci^^jR 
JT qiil^d^w f^5: I cTfj: WH5T55W a[i3Rr ^ I 

Ttfrw^ ananjjri^s^gwRr gw^f^THTg;. I 

3T«I aift: #ai?f %g TOf%?T *fi'ri5h'^Hr^ar «ifWfI^f%«r 
?reji %?i% #T «nl gin%i%?rJT^fl. i trar ar<|ar 5 ?i^ 51 ^^- 
?Fq^ ^T^#Ri2=ssjr ^ f«nsr sra^ 1 ^i^Hiarf^ 

<J^ qfi^Tzr 'R^Wesar ^ ^ g? 3|W|f : 1 arsar^ 

^^Jfifsrtr ^ 5*T«n aiSfiarfeR? 

(%f^ I- 'T^5t?if|g^ ^ t^wrn^TFi^OT 

g-isiSi(^q^5JjT^H gf^r 1 ^sti f ?if?T 

^mfcKi'Ji'i ST %T%55Jrr^EraTT: 1 

I 

Tp 3ss^"s5?i n 

?i^r «ST ft^i'^id: 1 

q^sir aftcarar 5cari II 

qnaar^^ ^wmrar ^'^wrisri 1 

€ II 

‘ gga# 3^: aiJJ^arf a[T#r st«? tt^isi 

TTfRr TT*^ 55r5,«T^ 51 ^T: I 

q;«riTf^ sr *Tt arrm 11 ' 

W (%3:^ ?T^ I 

aiwr >r?iiT?fT ^ f| si 11 

s^rnrraafe jit aur^JTTaigpTar Tl% I 
d^riaftsiM ^rsaf f%1%sTar g ^ g an^ d?I. II 
fcaTr*rTj5isjrTfm^dT5riTqfT:55rr: 1 
^WTJT5aiPnf^0?7T*iqT 5^ II 

^ lf 2 T^ S^fRt ?T5^ JTT^fi, I Tjt arr^qirTO^ 

^«nT?|srr ^npTnjjTRs^ q^rsi, » T g TT ^ f ^w T % % 

«M5W-si'Mg[. I ^ wtqsTii: ^r^ar sr5TTi(^f%y^T5ft 

ansfisar w ?i5 «i4 q>R^^r «*nf%T!iai^5. i 
T^wfe^raTg aBf%q% ar?^ u«r anarsair qiarraR »?T?npn 
^fiafiniTara 1 car f^ifiiwnr ^ Trg^jawsRri 
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^F 5 n 5 T»R«i 5 f^ ?|r *R#rJ?R? 5 ni?i.— ’snf^ 

^r 5 r 3 rr% i cijctsir f^q*nn^ ?rr^ 

f^f<T I era: jpsrraisi^^f > 

I c«nT^«fr^ T^rfira eranjl — 

‘ frejf STR ipraerara' er^ ^ 51=5331 

fife 5|^: sf^err ^5r^?rg^JT: ghir ?T^rq> 1 
fife ^m: 'TRi%T ^ e5i%<T^ e^ 
rf tjt: ! ii ’ 

ffife r ei3rr ^ri^eici; q^Rq^ei: m^fi: eiFT 
#ntrsJT»^i 5 ! 5 «ig^%: a^eieei^ 5<3 si%f 

^?e«rR^rarr%eT aw^er l%raf^ r^erra^^ 1 

eii5% airfe e:r 5 rTJT ?Tc^r s^a^e: ' iriRrsT, 

I €R firgiRsfir cr=^ airieifieT 1 enm^ aw 
arafWri f^erq: 1 er^gwr ar^ireaiRR m f^i^ra’ ifir. afirr 
eRRwvraei: 1 erert irstr er saaena c^PFrat gsr^rier- 

firaieai^a H 5 =airra: ge afaaar i aeat eRR f^i^ra; 

WJi5TRT?eTeT %a erfa ^aiaiwi: 1 Tp;a[r ei^rR ^^irena^sraJi- 
•■tR’WiRef 1 eM 5 ‘ fass^, ^ 1 ar 

3 fe 5 aR\*R ^riceff 1 af^ a aaterfl 

f^jn'a af^a— 3ifeT aiaafeRi# ager aa: 1 er erar TOfearfaaiara 
waa'1feT5fRrweisa7flRia^a^05r ataiJr?a^affse%^TOiawifi^: 
affar ^raa^a gerag^a «rra?rraa 1 a agaaea 

Iraaaaaa'TRrta aet aifafii aana aftaaa a aaaaa^E®’ 
ffavaaia 1 aRaisefa aaeavgaa^ai^.- ai?Fa?a: aio'^asr 
ar^ agaar aerfRrfaaf^at aiR aa g^waea aearca^am^Ta 
?aea%aa aiaafitaaaa»a'a 1 aaffew aea %a; attr%5- 
fJi*j|vaiRTfir a ^I'aa. a^'a — 

‘ aaaifMcwrsraa aiarafr^aaRaa: 1 
sTRa^rge^f a: faa f^siig a^ra; 11 
fa ai%^ aa^T fenar aiarr auaaefr eaaa 1 
aTaiwafiRS^Tgaia aia a> asifir aar 1 
^«at aeafiiaea a;5i^aTa% 

ae^ araaei lassR I %eai aaifa att aar t 
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it: »Tf^ 

m wftvsfiz ?n Tslrf^rfirflcft strt 5^: TTjf ii ’ 

^ I 'I# spTTT^r^TOSRrqTTf^ q wr wf r^q -? ^r flpnrrf^r 

WR <T3rTr JR TTOTT^: gfcTf R^ V 

5T: R^cT RR ^’:qJTf|j?'TR'i:, I If^RRST- 

JTTFTT TTI T%r^WT: ^«rr: ^^%IT ^sn5RT#inl?t 
5T?Jni^^ cT?JR srli^q' WRU Rg: ^ifCrT: I cTcT: JgiRH'^%: 
T5R STtTR I UrcIlTlIRJTTJTJRt^ 

srgssTJT JHit STR^JT %fr5[T®rr v:7«Tf|:Tr Tr^n sr JTcfJT- 
^RFSilcl I fTr&rR^ TFSn 'R=^^ ???^(?(TIiTTJT f%R 


JFTR^pS^r T^ JJ^TRTJT^iJrJn^^^ ^dK RRrT^ I 

JTflRR3[R ^WJIRITR'irR]?r^ JT’RRRt IRRIJTT^^ I 


3RRT TRT Tr5^RR*T^^*R^ <MI*IKdm'4» TTR I T® 
JRJTTRSR ?I 2RT dTJJTf cRI JTf|fr^=5S^ — ‘ 5ET%, 

JTJRlTRJnR JRT fnfiR JT I WT, JR^I R ^«r ®T 

f^HR ^rm ’ ?R I JTfl^g: Sf^r^STRof STRW^^— 

‘ JRTTR, d® 'TRT RSfiTWI R^psJI® I ^ I TPR^ 

fJIR® ®^S??qrr JT 5? sff^JruftcJ^RT I 51^1 

®RTa ^J^rJTRi !TW 5R ^ I RcrJTR%® ^ St^TR- 

5T®r: qR^sFRITTR I JRI ^ T%SR® fit clt® ?TcT 

■ 5r«bww I ^cr^^RijTRi fjT snt^JT i gfga:- 

%JR5 W^^rJTTrflfRTcJT R5n%T:l ?R«?RJJJTTR ®RJTflR ?II 
^qjTRt sF^sr: 3og<t^^?r 3*iTf^r«i Rd^ri^?«T 
f^'’®^TrT% ^mRt sfT^Rf ^jt^tst =® 

R 5TJIRR 1 5TR m qWT RR 

Jimreer rjr ^ Jiwr r^jtw 1 %^- 

'TOJR sri^Rf^r TTsn f%JT^ RRr i%RJrJr^ jjrr i 


f^JRJTR ®®ri0IT 5t?TT^ TR®#r I 

^ ftr?rRRf II 

5 RTR^ ci«rr =®?j[f?srcrsi sf^s^ 1 

TRT UN cT^r II 



vjit «?r5: 

I aw siWHfS: ^IWfsaf^cJT ?Ri: I 

irsfr^'h^uHWi ^ f»ni*Tpiq^i f^cn^ir^- 

5^r»iw 5^|3t: 'TISrfijt ^ I tr^ 5?|^ 5fcq»Tf|jj^g_ 

•‘ qf&scnR, ^ 'Ti 2 ??fi 3 t *i^*‘ ?iair ^scfr? an?r : ggw 
g^^H55 jR5>-ir J^iawR^r ” 51 ^ 1 »Tllg 

w 5B«t»Tf^ era ^ 5^1 

«TOT?I g?nJFRf*T ^cT sr^sn<wFrRr 1 
qwNi^-iic!^— ‘ ?Wf 151T‘?n?I<T ^ cT^I 

1 ^ 5WIfj;^ I »fr 3 t*R( 5 [R R-flUf^cT: 31% 
?Ki Jgir ^r t?Jri^ 1 ar^is^? sn®!- 

wr*i 51% ii^i f^f^ qi 2 «Jr 3 <rT^ ir^ f^sn^iq;- 

RNif^s^wi^Ji^iqJ^w ^jc^f 5 H%%sff% awiJifRftq^l 

( 800 ) ^Turq^^wt^n^nq. i 

^i%qR 55Klt II 

qf^w %q;i3[% q% =q qR'ni 1 
qqil%^qwi ^ nqRlJ: S^fS^iq II 

^895) qq:g^SJfiiq% 1 
Wll^%satf% q3qcqqwiaig%Rf n 

^ q^%l^[qqi5B<i% s^ltr »|«{i ?iq f%rlR% at fR r ag^ 
*11511^1%: si%f^: W^fRlq stlfferaiqi S1%W ?!%: li^E^Il 
aiH^ltJ^I: feqi: Wq%q RlW^ I 

-aiwqt 5^1^ 5 !% f'iRRqqfqFqt t%^i§qi 3 S: qf ^Wfsaiilw 
5T3iqfST>: RT«?li;R<»fiqR%t5W aftariJiWq ^eqi??!: 5n%?q 
aqiraqRftq Piqt %^qt ^ sfiai'^qiswiaraiq 1 
gig^Tiqf^ snuiq^aifg: i ew ^^Riq q^ ^wur nqfiqqi 
Imqqi q?^%'^qiqi?r 1 aw sfgw qNr f%?ra% 

Ri^^qifJrfqi^f: I 81?^: afw^iwfq a'n==5gq»i^ 

JWqpt iJlN^ft q ?wWl#sqWM 4RR Rlt^q 
w/q^sqiwiqq?i; 1 qTaroar an^iq^^ri^ ^ 
^wqqgww^ Rrt * 1 ^ wqnq 1 
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f?r«^srR: 3i5^inwi% n 

3rjRim?fKfft ^4«W5 Hih: i 

2WW*T^ : || 


|3TI«l<»I*i!^W(>iniWI fwiqf^ I 
WiHlRjdH. It 







